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PARENTIBVS- OPTIMIS 


PREFACE 


HE treatise here edited has come down to us under the 

name of Saloustios (here called Sallustius in accordance 
with the conventional Latinism) with no external evidence for 
it® date or purpose. The Suggestion that it was written by a - 
friend of the Emperor Julian and in the service of his attempt 
to revive ancignt paganism lent it a new interest, and in 1gi2 
Professor Gilbert Murray gave it an English dress and drew 
publicettention to it in his Pwr Stages of Greek Religion (now - 
reissued in a revised form as Five Stages of Greek Religion). 
In his freface he expressed the view that ‘an edition of 
Sallustius is urgently needed.’ Some years later Professor 
Praechter said in the great German encyclopaedia of classical 
antiquity, ‘A critical edition of the tractate is a pressing 
need, and again, ‘In addition to a convenient edition it needs 
a close linguistic and philosophic analysis; only by this can 
we learn where the writer stands, to what form of Neo- 
platonism he is attached, and 2h particular what are his re- 
lations with lamblichus and Julian.’ The present work seeks 
to meet this need. Muccio’s discovery of the manuscript at 
Milan gives a trustworthy basis for the text: the Prolegomena 
are devoted to its exposition and to an attempt to place it in 
the right historical perspective. It is in truth not the least 
instructive or attractive document of the conflict of beliefs in 
the fourth century of our era, and the study of that conflict is 
surely of more than antiquarian interest. 

My most sincere thanks are due to all those who have 
helped me, and in particular to the Managers of the Craven 
Fund, who by two grants enabled me to travel and to visit 
phe libraries containing the manuscripts of Sallustius; to the 

i Syndics of the Cambridge University Press for accepting 
. finangjal responsibility for this book; to the Librarians of the 
* Ambrosian Library at Milan and of the Vatican Library for 
, facilitating my studies; to Professor Franz Cumont for putting 
his collation of the Vatican manuscript at my disposal and 
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» for other help and advice; to Professor A.C. Pearson for his 
great kindness in reading the bulk of my work in manuscript 
and for many useful suggestions; to Mr E. Harrison for his 
vigilang reading of the proofs and for much assistance towme 
earlier in the preparation of the book; to Professor A. E. 
Housman for help in astrological matters; to Dr E. H. Minns 
for palaeographical aid ; to Mr C. T. Seltman and the Rev. W. 
Telfer for valuable criticism an@ advice; and to Mr N. ¥. 

' Baynes, Mr H. [. Bell, Mr Au B. Cook, Mr F. M. Cornford, 
Mr H. T. Deas, Mr H. Mattingly, Mr D. S. Robertson, and 
Mr £. H. Sandbach for assistance of one sort of another. In 
so far as this edition fails to answer the requiremgnts of 

“criticism it is not for want of iriendly help. 1 should. finally 
wish to express my indebtedness to Professor Musray, to 
whose book I owe my interest it? the subject and whose 
translation has been of material service to me in the revision 
of my own. 


A.D, NOCK. 


CLARE COLLEGE, 
25th September, 1925. 
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C.C.A. G.=Catalogus codicum astrologitorum graecorum (ed. F, Cumont, 
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C1. G.= Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, ed. Boeckh, 1828-1877. 

Cl. Phil. = Classical Philology, 1906- - 
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“CC R.=Classical Review, 1887- . 

CR. Ac Inscr.= Comptes Rendus de ? Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
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Dar. S.= Dictionnaire des antiquités grecques et romaines, Ch. Darem- 
berg et E. Saglio, Paris, 1877-1919. ” 
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- Dessau=H. Dessau, Juscriptiones latinae selectae, Berlin, 1892- 1916 
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Diss. acad. Cracov.= Dissertationes academiae Cracoviensis (now pub- 
lished as Rozfrawy Akademii Umiejetnosct). 

Ditt. O. G. =W. Dittenberger, Orient?s graeci inscriptiones selectae, 
Leipzig, 1903-1905. 

Ditt. Sy//3=W. Dittenberger, Sy/loge inscriptionum graecarum, ed. UI., 
Leipzig, 1915-1924, with the help -of various scholars, by F. Hiller 
von Gartringen. 4 

D.L. Z.= Deutsche Litteraturzeitung. 

F. A, G.=C. Miller, Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorvm, Paris, 1841- 
1873. 5 

Fleck. Jahrb.=Jahrbiicher fiir classisth> Philologie, ed. A. Fleckeisen, 
1855-1897. 

Frazer, G. B3=J. G. Frazer, The Golden Rough, ed. U1, London, IQti- 
1914 (quoted by volume). 

Geffcken, Apologeten=J. Geficken, Zwei griechische Apologeten, Leipzig, 
1907. 

Geficken, Ausyang=J. Geffcken, Der Ausgang des griechisch-rimischen 
Heidentums, Heidelberg, 1920. 

G. G. A.=Gottingtische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1753- - 

G-G. N.=Nachrichten von der “Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 2u 
Gottingen, philologisch-historische Klasse. 

Head, H. N2=B. V. Head, Historia Numorum, ed. 11., Oxford, 1911. 

1. G.1. ete. =Jnscriptiones Graecae, edited by the Berlin Academy, 1873- . 

I. G. Rom.= Inscriptiones Graecae ad res Romanas pertinentes, ed. Cagnat, 
etc., Paris, 1for- . y 

Jahresh.=Jahreshefte des bsterreichischen archaologischen Instituts. in 

Wien, 1898- . 

J. Eg. Arch.= Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, 1914- « 

J. H. S.= Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1880- . 

J.T. S.=Journal of Theological Studies, 1899- . 

Kaibel, Efigr. g7.= Epigrammata Graeca ex lapidibus COMME edidit 
Georgius Kaibel, Berlin, 1878. 27 

Keil-von Premerstcin I, 1, 11=J. Keil und A. von Premerstein, Bericht~ 
tiber eine erste, sweite, dritte Reise, in Lydien, in Wien. Denkschr. 
LIU, ii, LIV. ii, LVIL 1. a 

Krumbacher?= Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantintschen Litteratur, ed. 
¥, Munich, 1897. 
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Land S. ed, nov.=Liddell and Scott, Greek-English Lexicon, a new 

« edition by H. S. Jones, 19255 - 

Lebas-Waddington= Ph. Le Bas et W. H. Waddington, Voyage archéo- 

. , logique en Groce et en Asie Mineure, 1. Partie, Inscriptions grecques 
et latines, iii. 5 Asie Mineure, 6 Syrie proprement dite, Paris, 1847— 
1876 (quoted by number of inscription). 

Mitteil. schles. Ges. Volkskunde= Mitteilungen der schlesischen Gesell- 
schaft fiir Volkskunde, 1896- . 

Mon. Ant.=Monumenti antichi purblicatt per cura della Reale Accademia 
dei Lincei, Milan, 1889- « . . 

Neue Jahrb.= Neue Jahrbiicher fiir die klassische Altertumsgeschichte und 
deutsche Litteratur und fiir Pidagogik, 1898- - 

Notizig= Notizie degli scavi di Antichite, Rome, 1876- . 

Philol. = Philologus, 1847- + 

Philol. Sniters. = Philologische Untersuchungen, 1880- . 

Phil. Woch.=Philologische Wochenschrift, 1921- - 

P. Oxy.=Oxyrhynchus Papyri, published by B. P. Grenfell and A. Ss. 
Hunt (quoted by number of papyrus). 

Preisigke, S. B.=F. Preisigke, Sammelbuch griechischer Urkunden aus 
Agypten, \.- , 1913- + 

P, W.=Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie der classischen Altertums- 
wissenschaft, Stuttgart, 1893- - 

Rev. arch.= Revue archéologique, . = 

Rev. phil.= Revue de philologie, 1877- - 

R.G.V. V.=Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbetten, 1903- + 

Rh, Mus.=Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie, Neve Folge, 1842- . 

Roscher= Ausfihrliches Lexikon der griechischen und rimischen Mytho- 
logie.. Merausgegeben von W. H. Roscher, 1884- . 


Sitz. Ber. Ak. Wien = Sitsungsberichte der Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Wien, philosophisch-historische Klasse. 


Site. Ber. Miinchen = Sitzungsberichte der bayerischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, 1861- 5 philosophisch-philologische und historische 
Klasse. 


Sitz. Ber. preuss. Akad. =Sitzungsberichte der preussischen Akademie 
*. der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1882- . 


Steph. Thes.= Thesaurus Graecae linguae, ab Henrico Stephano con- 
structus...ediderunt C. B. Hase, G. Dindorfius et L. Dindorfius, 
Paris, 1831-1865. 

Suppl. = Supplementband (as of Fleckeisen’s Jahrbiicher). 

Suppl. epigr. gr.= Supplementum cpigraphicum graccum, 1923- me 
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Wien. Denkschr.= Denkschrifien der Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Wien, 1850- , phtlosophisch-historische Klasse. 

Woch. klass. Phil.= Wochenschrift fiir klassische Phitlologie, 1884- . 

Y. W.= Years Work in Classical Studies, 1907- (quoted as 1906/7- ). - 


Zeller, U1, ti. =E. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen in ihrer geschicht- 
Uchen Entwicklung, vierte Auflage, dritter Teil, erste, zweite Abtei- 
lung, Leipzig, 1909, 1903. : 

In references a numeral above, as Friedlander, Sittengeschichte™, de- 
notes the edition used; a numeral below irdicates a footnote, the numbex 

“a being so used for footnotes whick extend under a page beyond that 
below the text of which they start. 

Julian’s speeches are quoted by Spanheim’s pagination, which is 
printed in the margin by Hertlein in the Teubner text, his /n Christianos by - 
Neumann's pagination (1880), his letterc and decrees by the number and 
page of the edition by J. Bidez and F. Cumont (Codlection Budé, Textes et 
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letter H. For the Protrepticus of famblichus the pagination of H. Pistelli’s - 
Teubner edition (1888) is used, for the De mysteriis Parthey’s (Berlin, 
1857). Stobaeus is quoted by the pagination of Wachsmuth and Hense 
(Berlin, 1884-1923), abbreviated as W. or as H.: Hermetic fragments 
preserved by him have commonly also a reference to Scott’s, Hermetica, 1.. 
(Oxford, 1924), abbreviated as S. The Corpus Hermeticum has some- 
times a page-reference to Scott, sometimes to Reitzenstein, Pocmandres, 
abbreviated as R.: in every case number of document and paragraph are 
givéh, Patristic texts other than Clement of Alexandria are usually 
quoted from Migne, hagiographical texts from O. von Gebhardt, Aus- 
gewhhlte Mértyreracten (Berlin, 1902), abbreviated as G., and from 
Ruinart, Acta Martyrum, in the second edition, published at Verona in 
1731; its pagination, here given as R.3, is unfortunately not reproduced 
in later reprints. She works of Maximus Tyrius are quoted as numbered 
in Hobein’s Teubner edition (1g10), those of various rhetorical writers by 
the volume and page of Walz, Rhetores Graect (1832-6), and the com- 
mentaries of Eustathius by the pages of the Roman edition, as indicated 
in the outside margin of Stailbaum’s text (1827-8). 
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. 
THE INTELLECTUAL BACKGROUND 


§1 


In the fourth century two rival systems of education present 
themselves in sharp opposition. There is on the one side 
philosophic training, which aims at imparting definite and 
scientific knowledge and thereby forming the mind, this ° 
conception is Plato’s. Opposed to it is rhetorical training ; 
this strives to give general rather than specialised knowledge 
and to produce men of good intelligence and wide range. Its 
great exponent is Isocrates. This opposition weakened during 
the Hellenistic age. Philosophers busied themselves more 
with rhetorical theory; thus Philo of Larisa expounded a 
broad conception of the art which may well have inspired, 
directly or indirectly, Cicero’s picture of the perfect orator’. 
On the other hand, Hermagoras in the second century B.C. 
claimed for rhetoric the right to treat general questions, 
tnthwara modtexd or Oécers as they were called*. 

Such @éeers became a regular feature of rhetorical training. 
Theon of Alexandria, who remarks that the great rhetoricians 
of the past thought philosophy a necessary preliminary to 
the study of oratory, suggests as a subject for discussion the 


* 1 Cf H. von Amim, Leben und Werke des Dio von Prasa, 87 ff., Christ-Schmid, 
11. 342 £ Von Arnim’s contention that Cicero followed Philo closely in De 
oratore Il. 54-143 has been greatly weakened by W. Kroll’s paper, RA. Mus. 
LVIIT, 552 ff.; Kroll suggests Antiochus of Ascalon as the original employed. 

3 Cf. L. Radermacher, P.W. vitt. 692 ff. Posidonius seems to have contested 
this claim, cf. Plut. Pomp. 42. 
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view of Euripides that the mind of each individual is a god’, 
Theon’s teaching enjoyed great ‘authority in later times. Cn 
this subject it repeats what Quintilian had maintained. The 
latter, while disliking contemporary philosophers, pleaded. for 
the necessity of philosophical studies and professed a warm 
regard for Plato and Aristotle‘, His main interests in this 
direction were ethical; he wished his orator to be a wise 
Roman’, eer i 

This theory corresponded with practice. Aristides received 
philosophical training at Athens, and professed a high ad- 
miration for Plato’, His attacks on false philosophers find 
parallels in Dio of Prusa and Epictetus’. The rhetorician 
Menander says that the special glory of Athens lies in 
language and philosophy’, and Hermogenes meptions as 
occupations for which a man can be praised, philosophy, 
rhetoric, and the profession of arms®. The work of Callinicus 
Against the schools of philosophers” may have been aimed at 
particular schools or at philosophical dogmatism; in any case, 
it stands by itself. Later we find Themistius and Himerius 
keenly interested in abstract thought. Himerius knew Plato 
well at first hand", So did Libanius, though to him Plato 
counted as a writer rather than as a thinker; at the same 
time, he praised philosophers in general and Iamblichus 
in particular’. Meanwhile, if we except Sextus Empiricus, 

3 Progymn. 1. pp- 145, 212 Walz; elsewhere he quotes as models of fine writing 
Plato, Rep. 1. If, Sympos., Phaed., Tim., Phaedr., condemns the style of 
Epicurus (p. 169), and refers to the Zopyrus of Phaedo (p. 177)f He is dated at 
the end of the first or the beginning of the second century of our era (Christ-Schmid, 
11. 460 f.). 

4 Inst, orat. xit. 2. 8: cf. B. Appel, Das Bildungs- und Erzichungsideal Quin- 
tilians und die Institutio oratoria (Diss. Minchen, 1914), 14- 

5 Romanus sapiens, cf. Appel, 32, 34, 39 ff. The orator is not to be philosophus 
(Just. X11. 2. 6). 

6 For his training, cf. W. Schmid, P.W. U1. 886f.: for his admiration of Plato, 
Or. XLVI. p. 397 Dindorf. _ 

7 Boulanger, Aelius Aristide, 263, quotes well Dio Prus. XXXII. 10, XXX=V. 3 
cf. Epictet. Déss. Iv. 8, 4- 8 rx. p. 201 Walz. 

® 1. p. 38 Walz, cf. Theon, p. 246, 251, Nicolaus, p. 274, Nicephorus, p. 466 
{also Quintil. vis. 1- 38, 4. 39)- - 

20 TIpds ras pudogdqpous alpévecs (Suid. sv. Kaddivexos: 1. i, P. 47, Bernhardy). 

W.Richtsteig, Byzantinisch-neugriechische Jahrbiicher, 11. (1921) 1 ff. 

12 Geffcken, Ausgang, 165, 302, Anm. 40, 41, using Richtsteig’s Breslau Disser- 
tation of 1918. 
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there is not much antipathy shown by philosophers to 

* rfletoric. 7 : 

» There was, then, little or no antagonism between rhetoric 
and philosophy under the Empire. Further, rhetorical training 
tended to include some philosophy. At the same time, in the 
first two centuries of our era real philosophers continued to 
give to many some philosophical teaching. The evidence on 
thjs point is not easy to. sist; we can, however, draw infer- 
ences from Galen’s complaint that most of those who in his 
day pursued the study of medicine or philosophy lacked the 
necessary propaedeutic and could not even read well®. This 
remark excludes the hypothesis that only a chosen few then 
received such teaching. It may often have been very casual: 
pupils s®em to have heard single lectures without staying 
through the course’, Some, however, like Galen’s father, took . 
the subject seriously”. Its study was not confined to those 
who could visit the great universities, if we may so call them, 
of Athens and Alexandria. There were many private teachers 
of philosophy, and it would appear from the number of im- 
postors who embraced this profession that it was remunera- 
tive’. Further, the evidence of insériptions indicates that 
philosophers were men of consequence in their cities”. 

18 Tept rv (Siow PBMwv, 11.p. 91 Miiller=x1x, p. 9 Kiihn (for this propaedeutic 
cf. Norden, Kuastprosa, 1.670). Paulus Aegineta, writing in the seventh century, 
assumes the study of some philosophy as normal (i. 14). It could of course be learnt 
as part of general knowledge. For the habit of going to philos~phers cf. Philostr. 
Vit, Apoll. v1. af, el wee yap waidd oe édpwy Ert, EweBourevov dy pocrav wl pido- 
cipuy Te Kat copioraw Pipas cal cople macy Thy olxlay rhy ceavTod dpdrrew, 

44 Plut. Pomp. 55 mentions that Pompey’s wife listened xse/u/ly to discourses. 

W ep yuxis waGdy 8, i. p. 31 Marquardt =v. p. 41 Kiihn. We finda philosophic 
family (father, daughter and her husband) at Apollonia in Mysia, /.A.S. Xv. 
269, n. 6. 

36 Cf, Galen, Ilept ris rdfews tay (Slaw BiPrAlwv 1, ii. p. 81 Miiller=X1x. p, 50 
Kiihn. i 

¥ So at Athens, 7.G. 11. 772@, at Ancyra, J. H.S. XLIv. 42, n. 76, at Chaeronea, 
Datt? Sy. 844, at Samos, Z. GC. Rom. 1V. 997, at Delphi, Ditt. Sy//.3 843, 868, at 

,Dorylaeum, 1. G. Rom. IV. 527, at Hadriani, B.C. XXX111. (1909) 499, n. 409, at 
Panamara, Ditt. Sy//. goo, at Pergamum(?), 7. G, Rom. 1v. 468, at Rhodes, B.C... 
XXXVI. (7912) 230, at Tichiussa, Lebas- Waddington 239, in the Hellenistic period 
at Samos, Sufi. cpigr. gr. 1. 368, and, to turn to the West, at Brundisium, Ditt. 
Syll® 1227, and at Madaura, Ane. Sigr. 1919, n. 36 (Apuleius). The memory of 
earlier philosophers was also honoured; we find Chrysippus on Imperial coins of 
Soli-Pompeiopolis in Cilicia (Imhoof-Blumer, /.A.S. xvill. 167 f., pl. XI 135 17), 
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Such oral teaching hardly existed outside Greece, Asia 
Minor, Syria, and Alexandria. "There is no evidence for 7 
in the Greek colonies in South Russia. The philosopher ~ 
Sphaeras, a Bosporan by birth, taught at Alexandria, and 
Bion did not remain in his native Olbia%. From the third 
century B.C. onwards the Greeks of this region, like their 
brothers in the Danube valley, were engaged in a continual 
struggle for existence”, Again, in Egypt outside Alexandria 
philosophical instruction was" probably not to be obtained, 
although elementary schools were frequent and the normal 
rhetorical training was readily available. At the same time it 
should be remembered that the reading which formed part of 
the latter included Plato and probably other philosophical 
texts”, Moreover, ideas were spread by books as will as by 
teaching; we may recall the letter in which Hierax of Oxy- 
rhynchus is bidden by his father Cornelius to persevere in his 
reading. Our extant papyri include much Plato, some 
Aristotle, the elementary Stoic treatise of Hierocles, an 
anonymous anti-Stoic brochure, anonymous Epicurean frag- 
ments, and the like*, These works were read, or at least 
Fandled, in the outposts of Greek culture. : 


Heraclitus on coins of Ephesus struck under Philip Senior (B. 44. C. Jonia, 98, n. 
340 £, pl. XIV. 12) and Anaxagoras on coins of Clazomenae (2, 28, n. 102-4, pl. 
Vil. 4, and 33, 0- 125, pl. vil. 9). Lucian’s phrase concerning impostors, Pisc. 35 
Spay 8 woddobs ode Epwre rrogoplas éxonevous GANG SbEnS pbvor Tis dmxd Toh mpdy- 
paros, confirms o*r view of the reputation enjoyed by philosophers. On their 
general position, and the benefits conferred on them by Martus Aurelius cf. 
J. H. Walden, The Universities of Ancient Greece, 162 ff. In the fourth century. 
they were for the most part private teachers, cf. A. Miiller, Philol, LXIX. 297.” 

18 Cf, E, H. Minns, Scythians and Greeks, 626, on the literary poverty of the 
region. 

1 Cf. V. Parvan, La péndtration hellénigque et hellénistique dans la valite du 
Danube, 22 [=Acad. Rouman., Bull. sciences hist-, X. (1923) 44]- 

20 Cf. W. Schubart, Zinfihrung in die Papyruskunde, 381 fl,, and C. H. Old- 
father, The Greek Literary Texts from Greco-Roman Egypt (University of Wisconsin 
‘Studies in the Social Sciences and History, 1X. 1923), 50f., with the modificatiors 
of the latter’s conclusions on p. 62 ff. made by J. U. Powell, /.2.S. XLv. 143 f- 

2 P, Oxy. 531. 10, Tats MuPArlas cou abrd pdvov Tpdcexe Hrrohoyav. 

22 Cf, Schubart, of. ci#, 482, and the catalogue of a library at Memphis in 
Mitteis-Wilcken, Graundziige und Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde, 1. ii. 182 ff. n. 
3552 it included collections of Socratic letters, Aristotle Tlept dperfs, excerpts from 
Posidonius Iept épyijs a’, Theophrastus Iepi cwdpootvys, Dio Tept ameorias, 
Eratosthenes Hept dAvrias, Cebes etc. But at Oxyrhynchus Plato was probably 
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Jn the East, indeed, advanced studies, as later theological 

* controversies, radiate from a ‘number of great centres, such as 
* Antioch and Alexandria, and from various minor cities*. In 
the°’West we have Rome, where Plotinus taught, and there is 
evidence for the existence of teachers of philosophy in Sicily, 
which had a legacy of Greek tradition™; for the rest we find 
some seats of culture, such as Carthage, Burdigala, Lugdunum, 
asd Corduba, but no distimguished home of abstract thought. 
The typical Roman point of*view was that of Agricola’s 
mother; her son might dabble in philosophy, but he must 
not take it seriously. In spite of distinguished exceptions, like 
the Sextii, the upper classgs at Rome showed themselves 
averse from deep speculations. Their philosophical interests 
were prfmarily ethical, agd these were the province of the 
domestic philosophers kept by men of wealth*. 

The training of most men of education fel! into three 
stages. ‘The. first bowl,’ says Apuleius, ‘stimulates us with 
the elementary teaching of the primary master, the second 
equips us with the learning of the grammarian, the third arms 
us with the eloquence of the rhetorician, This is as much as 
most drink; I have drunk other bowls also at Athens™’ It 
was indeed only the few who could go to Athens”, and even 
at Athens philosophy did not enjoy an unchallenged supre- 
macy. When Gellius arrived, it was assumed by the philo- 
sopher Taurus that he had come there to study rhetoric™. 
yead as a writew rather than as a thinker; apart from paaeeite of his dialogues 
and one of the IIporperrtxés of Aristotle, few philosophic texts have been found there 
(F. G. Kenyon, 7. Zg. Arch. Vu. 136). 

® Tarsus, Emesa etc., cf. Christ-Schmid, 11. ii. 948f. These and other centres 
of Greek culture in Asia Minor exercised no little influence in the direction of 
substituting in daily use Greek for the native dialects (cf. K. Holl, Hermes, XLII. 
248). 

% Aristocles of Messina taught Alexander of Aphrodisias, cf. Vitanza, Athenaeunt, 
1923) 249+ 
» SeFor these cf. Friedlander, Sittengeschichte®, 111. 283 ff.; one would like to 
know more about the place which they filled in the household. This preoccupation 
with ethics is in a measure general. 

% Flerida, 20. At this time the grammarian was concemed with language and. 
with the reading of poetry only (in the East certainly), prose authors coming within 
the rhetorician’s province; cf. Christ-Schmid, 11. ii. 926. 

” Cf. E. Rohde, Kleine Schriften, 11. 51. ® 

93 Noctes atticae, KVL. 20. 43 Aristides is said to have studied rhetoric at Athens 
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For the intellectual condition of the Western half of the- 
Empire the evidence is adequate. The Florida of Apuleius 
shows us what suited the taste of prosperous and cultured 
Africa,swhere Greek was till the third century of our ‘era 
almost as familiar as Latin”, while the inscription FILOSOFI 
LOLOCVS on the charming mosaic representing a garden in 
the baths of Pompeiana shows how vague a conception of 
bhilosophia there prevailed™. From Spain came the younger 
Seneca and the Stoic Deciafius, but there is no evidence 
for philosophical studies in these provinces. For Gaul our 
inférmation is most full in the fourth century and is due’ 
chiefly to the tedious verses which Ausonius wrote about his 
colleagues at Bordeaux. It would appear that thé philo- 
sophers he praises were not distinguished by the Septh of 
their studies*. In Britain and Belgium no trace of these 


-studies appears; it has been truly observed that we do not 


know the name of an author of any sort born in the latter’ 
during the Roman occupation*. An inscription in the Rhine- 
land records the death of a philosopher®, As he is described 
as the friend of Salvius Julianus, probably the consul of 
174 A.D., we may reasonably infer that he was a domestic 
philosopher. ‘ 

This distinction between the East and the West appears 
clearly in the history of medicine under the Empire. Greek 
medicine was from its beginnings greatly influenced by Greek 


(Schol. in Panath. p. 306. 6 Dindorf). At the-same time it will bit remarked that 
he ridicules the exaggerated esteem there paid to Plato (Orat. XXVII. p. 548 Din- 
dorf= 51, §60 Keil). 

9 Cf. W. Thieling, Der Hellenismus in Kleinafrika, 20, 29; even later we 
read of Fulgentius that ie knew Homer and Menander by heart, and spoke Greek 
perfectly ( Vita, Lxv. 119 Migne}.—On Apuleius as typical of the age cf. P. Vallette, 
L Apologie d’ Apulée (1908), 185 ff. 

3 Dar. S. v. 887, fig. 7491, 888.- Philosophus is used in the sense of ‘architect? 
in Passio guattuor coronatorum. 

3 Cf. Haarhoff, Schools of Gaul, 79 f. 

82 Cumont, Comment la Belgique fut romanisée®, 93. F 

% Riese, Das rheinische Germanien in den antiken Inschriften, p. 48, nm. 363= 
CLL. xit. 8159. For Salvius Julianus cf. Prosop. Jmp. Rom. 111. p.. 1668 n. 104. 
The mosaic portraits of Socrates, Chilo, Cleobulus at Kéln and Trier (Reinach, 
Répepeint. gr. rom. p. 262.) prove nothing, and the ‘philosopher’ mosaic at 
Trier may represent the Muse and poets (F, Drexel, Germania Romana, Pp. xX, on 
pl. xxt. 6. 
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philosophy, and even under the Empire doctors prided them- 
* selves on their philosophical attainments. At Rome itself 
© most practitioners were Greek®; the evidence for the Western 
provinces as a whole is inconclusive, but Greek doctors were 
certainly employed in the army™. We see therefore that in 
an occupation commonly associated with some philosophical 
knowledge the East far outshines the West. 
eNevertheless, the excellence of the former is only relative. 
Philosophy was dying, and that largely because of the weak * 
humanism of rhetorical training and the increasing dislike of 
intellectual effort. The shallow eclecticism of Plutarch was 
succeeded by the shallower. eclecticism of Apuleius and by 
the intellectual bankruptcy of Philostratus. The decline was 
marked%n the third century. Porphyry, in his, Life of Plotinus, 
quotes a striking saying of the rhetorician Longinus, ‘There 
were many philosophers when I was a boy, but now it is 
impossible to say how. utterly this subject is neglected™. 
Neoplatonism' brought a fresh stimulus to thought, but brought 
it too late; if its first expression was the serious metaphysics 
of Plotinus, in fifty years it became theosophy®. Material 
causes hastened the. decay of philosophic studies. The 
economic fabric of the Empire was shaken by barbarian in- 
roads, by plague, and by inefficient administration; the pros- 
perity of the cities suffered grievously®. The Eis Baorréa, 


3 Galen is the most striking example; among his treatises jg one entitled "Ore 6 
dpioros larpos eal prddoogos. Ch 7. G. Rom. 111. 733 (Heraclitus of Rhodiapolis 
rounrhs Epywr pidrovoglas), ZG, X4V. 942 (doctor at Ostia rdvcogos), and C./,C. 
3311, 6607, 7. G- Rom. Ut. $34, {Soran.} Zsag. in Rose, Anecdota, 11. p- 244 x6, 
C.R. 1919, 2 (doctor in the fourth century A.D. at Antioch in Pisidia as eloquent as 
any of the ten Attic orators, skilled in philosophy and familiar with Hippocrates). 
Galen uses such phrases as (rv) larpav re at prrocépur. Unlearned practitioners, 
did of course exist as early as Aristotle {De sensu, p- 4362 20)- 

35 Friedlander, I. 191, Kaufmann, Handb, altchr. Epigr. 256- 

% Friedlander, 192, argues from the Roman names of provincial practitioners, 

Spacf. S. Reinach, Dav. 5. U1, 1672. For the army cf. £3. 1688,2, Cheesman, 
The Auxilia of the Roman Army, 44- * 

2 Vita, 20, quoted by Walden, a. ¢iz. 101- 

38 E J. Thomas has remarked well on this, 7. 7. S. XXIV. 349- 

39 Cf, M. Rostovtzeff, Afusée Belge, XXVII- (1923) 233. With this decline in 
city life we may perhaps associate the revival of native languages in Asia Minor. 
We may note L. Weber's conclusions concerning Phrygian Hierapolis, ®4z/ol. 
LXIX. 238, ‘Im Handel und Wandel des alltiglichen Lebens hat sich das Griech- 
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wrongly ascribed to Aristides and assigned with good cause 
to the third century, speaks of tife evil plight of education®. 
Formal rhetoric and Roman law were useful studies; philo- 
sophy was not, and suffered accordingly. Even in the second 
century, when Antoninus Pius gave immunity from taxation 
to a number of professional men in each city, he remarked, 
‘No number of philosophers was fixed, because of their 
rarity*.’ Philosophers are not mentioned among the learned 
beneficiaries of Alexander Seterus®, or of Diocletian, when 
the latter restored the immunities just mentioned, or among 
instructors in the latter’s Edict concerning prices. At Con- 
stantinople in 425 A.D. the university had one professor of . 
philosophy, eight of rhetoric, and twenty-two of other sub- 
jects®. The fourth century was one of much int@lectual 
activity, but.in its course rhetoric itself was gradually super- 
seded by the more profitable study of law®. 

It must be remembered that this was in a measure the 
supersession of an exhausted culture, the representatives of 
which were and felt themselves to be the followers of greater: 
men, whose like would not come again. An orator of the 
fourth century is glorified as ‘a master of eloquence so incom- 
parable in his own generation that he could be likened only 
to the ancients” Even Galen held that, in view of the bad- 
ness of education and of men’s preference of gold to virtue, 
there was no hope of any doctor rivalling Hippocrates”. The 

Ls 
ische (zweifellos bis in die tirkische Zeit hinein) in H. unangefochten als die allein 
herrschende Sprache behauptet. , 

49 1X. p. 105 Dindorf; on the date of this speech cf. Christ-Schmid, 1. ii, 7012+ 

a Digesta, XXVII. I+ 6,§7- Each town was allowed a namber of priviteged 
rhetoricians and other teachers, and a number of privileged doctors. ‘ 

42 Vita, 44 (in the Historia Augusta). 

48° Cf, Walden, of. cit. 106 f. 

4 Cod, Theod. XIV. 9» 3» G. Rauschen, Das griechisch-rimische Schulwesen sur 
Zeit des ausgehenden antiken Heidentums (Progt- Bona, 1900, - 458}, 18, and 
§. Dill, Roman society in the last century of the Western Empire®, 409- “ 

45 Cf, L. Hahn, PAilol. LXXV1. (1920) 188 ffs this at Constantinople still required 
a knowledge of Latin. On fourth century education in general cf. Walden, op. cit. 
109 ff., on the narrowing of intellectual interests in Egypt in particular H. & Bell, 
J. Eg Arch. wv. 104 ‘ A ‘ 

% Dessau, 2951. A literary example of this Epigonengefitht (Christ-Schmid, 11 
7350) ®s Dio of Prusa, XX). Tj cf. on the other hand Lucian, Demoz. 1. 

47 "Ore 6 GpgTos 241k 4 Miller =i. p. 37 Kithn. Cf. Pliny, M.A. 1. 1075 X. 20, for 
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- activity of dogmatic philosophy was often limited to the 
interpretation of canonical texts; ‘what was philosophy, has 
‘become scholarship’ says Seneca®. No wonder, then, if these 
studies dwindled till S. Jerome could exclaim, ‘What a 
handful now reads Aristotle! How many know the books or 
the name of Plato? Hardly do old men at leisure study them 
in seclusion®’ The closing of the Academy at Athens in 
$29 A.D. is not so remarkaSle as its continued existence till 
that date®. i 


§2 ’ 

If we ask ourselves what was the rhetorical and philosophic 
basis for the thought of the ‘Average well-educated citizen of 
the Emptre the answer myst be that it was in the nature of 
things eclectic. Galen records that his father warned him not 
to hurry to declare himself a member of any school, but 
rather to learn and test their teaching at leisure and to pursue 
the four great virtues, since all praise them™. 

For very many the teacher of rhetoric was the sole source 


the failure to make scientific observations in desidia rerum omnium, and some good 
remarks thereon by W. Kroll, Studien sum Verstiindniss der rémischen Literaturm 
280 ff. On the other hand, Hermes, af. Stob. I. 21. 9, p. 193 W- prophesies that 
posterity will name stars yet unnamed. 

48 yuae philosophia fuit, facta philologia est (Ep. 108. 23); cf. Galen, Iept ris 
dptorns d:dackaXlas 2, i. p. 86 Marquardt =i. p. 45 Kiihn, for the reverence which the 
Academics showed to the writings of Carneades. 

” 4d Ep. ad Gal. 111. (XXV1. 401 B Migne), quoted by Dill, @. c#. 4104. 

50 Even this wes not the end of philosophic studies at Athens; they lingered on 
till the seventh century (F. Schemmel, Mewe Jahrb. XXU1. 513). We know some- 
thing of such pursuits at Alexandria in the second half of the fifth century (cf. 
H. I. Bell, J. Hg. Arch. vit. 153f.), and at Byzantium in the seventh century 
{ef. Usener, Kleine Schriften, 111. 251 ff.); the tradition survives later in Theodoros 
Prodromos (cf, K. Praechter, Byz. Zect. x1x. 314 ff.). A smattering of knowledge of 
the great thinkers perhaps survived in rhetorical training; Georgios Monos, who 
is dated in the fifth century, quotes Aristotle (wrongly, it appears) and Plato 
(L. Schilling, Fleck. Jahrb. Suppl. Xxviit. 690). On later Byzantine education cf. 
#2 von Schubert, Gothein-Festoabe, 96 ff., and F. Schemmel, PAz/. Woch. 1923, 

01178 ff: 1925, 236 ff A comprehensive monograph on the subject would be of 
much value. 

31 Tepb yuxis radar 8, p. 32 Marquardt=Vv. p. 42 Kithn (on the ‘four virtues’ 
cf. p. Ixxvi, n. 166 zfra). Philostr. Vit. 4fol/. 1. 7, represents Apollonius as 
receiving instruction at Aegae in Cilicia from Platonists, followers of Chrysippus, 
Academicians, and Epicureans, while he understood Pythagorean ideas, there 
taught by an unsatisfactory representative, through special inspiration. 
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of higher education. This condition of affairs is reflected by 
a papyrus lamenting the death 6f a Platonising rhetorician of” 
the fourth century: 
+ roy 8 pera xper@ Laben modus ade xatacyely 

Oecd wapterotca, véwv Wa wav voueton 

aOpereav evyyevéwv ayavddpovas vias... 

aa oy ee pak tah tee 

1) Wapos aiéy &daxpus eSaxpucer tore ‘Payn™. 
(‘And him, in its need, the divirfe city would fain win and 
keep, that he might be shepherd to the flock of the young, 
the gentle-minded sons of noble men....Rome, that never wept 
before, wept then.”) Monumental praise rises to such heights 
as dvip mpodeptoratos dvdpav,.pnropixds, péya Badpa® and 
évOd8e x[etrac] Tiros) Pdveos Md8ecros cota ris els pera TOV 
énra copav, pr) yeuloas eleoor mévre érn*, How easily rheto- 
ricians and philosophers could be classed together is shown 
by a phrase of Aristides, 76 re Siropt cal prrooddy™, and by 
S. Jerome’s juxtaposition of campum rhetorict. eloquti, tendi- 
culae dialecttic)orum, Aristotelis spineta™. 

Typical of the second century are such rhetorical philo- 
sophers or philosophic rhetoricians as Apuleius and Maximus 
@yrius”; philosophical or semi-philosophical matter was cast’ 
in a rhetorical form, as in the fragment Hep) ‘Immopdyou™, 

® Berl, Klass. T, v.i. p. 87, col. iii. 88 (‘Péuy is Constantinople, as we see from 
1.81 Kevorarrividios veodnhéos ev xGovt Papuns), cf. Dess. 2951 pracceplor...uniuersae 
patriciae suboli lectus, The last line of the quotation above need not be taken too 
seriously, in viewf the recurrent réoa yf Saxpvodros (Preisigke, S.8. 366, 373. 24 
391 4, 6, 1996; cf. Arch. f. Pap. V. p. 169, 24.8), waa’ Sdxpuce widm, Kaibel, Zpigr. 
gr 493 (at Larymna), and mundo flente (Diehl, Zuscr. lat. christ. 83 at Milan). 

53 Kaibel, Apier. gr. 591. For a glowing picture of the fame which a rhetorician 
might acquire cf. Lucian, Some. 11 (speech of Mardela). 

54 Mon. Ant, XXIII. (kg14) p- 31, R. 25, cf. Lebas- Waddington, 1696, for an 
eighteen year old of Heraclea Salbace. The usual age’ of students at what may be 
called the university of Athens was probably from fifteen to twenty, cf. Walden, 
op. cit. 2928. 

% Kard ray etopyounévuw, 11. p. 567 Dindorf. 

'8 Contra Heluidium, XXU1. p. 185 Migne; for tendiculas dialecticorumst. 22 
Mich. 2, 5, p» 497 Vallarsi= xxv. 1204 4 Migne. a 

57 Philostr. Vit. Soph. 1. 8. 4, uses the phrase ray gidocopnadvruy ev S6ty rod 
sogurretca: of men like Dio of Prusa and Favorinus and, among earlier men, 
Carneades, Cf. an epitaph at Thugga, Dessau 7772, sapiendo opimus et dicendo 
splendidus, another at Athens, Kaibel, Zpigr. gv. 106, obver’ Wy phrup pay elreiy, 
giXioopos 8d xph voir. 

58 J. A. Cramer, Avmecdota Parisina, 1. 165f., cf A. Bohler, Sophistae anonymi 
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How superficial such writing could be is exemplified by the 
“letters attributed to famous philosophets; many of these were 

_ ‘written in the first century of our era® Philosophy, then, 
coulll be degraded, as history had been when compelled to 
give material for fine writing and elegant digressions; science 
also suffered, as men’s interest in truth waned before the 
desire to expatiate on the exciting rather than the real. The 
signs of the eclipse of the*critical faculty under the Empire 
are manifest". Even rhetoric Was the poorer for the intel- 
lectual state. of the times; the technical and narrow system 
of Hermogenes held the field, and the wider views main- 
tained by Aristotle in his Rhetoric were generally disre- 
garded®, 


a 


* §3 


To the slender modicum of philosophic ideas acquired at 
school something might be added by the diatribe, a species 
of popular sermon or causerie. The originator of this literary 
form was Bion the Borysthenite; as a rule it was tinged with 
Cynicism and written in a pointed style, with considerable 
use of popular phraseology. We know it best from the 
remains of Teles®, Its influence in a greater or less degree 


protreptict fragmenta (Diss. Strassburg, 1903), K. Miinscher, urs. CXLIX. (1911) 
43f. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Hermes, LVI. 80 ff., dates it in the third century, 
thinking that the statement re way xpy neneploBar wept rods Geods pnde Srarperdv 
elvat Oedv dad Ge06 alludes to Christianity. This seems very unliely. 

%® Cf. J. Martks, Syméola critica ad epistolographos graecos (Diss. Bonn, 1883), 
gff.: the letters ascribed to Hippocrates can be dated at the beginning of our era 
thanks to papyrus finds, which also prove the interesting fact that more than one 
edition of the collection was published; it must therefore have been popular 
(Pohlenz, Hermes, Lit. 348 ff., Diels, 25. L111. 79). For the rhetorical teaching of 
epistolography cf. G. Przychocki, Diss. acad. Cracov. Ill. v. (1913) 251 ff. 

© Cf. Quintilian, Zns¢. ovat. x11. 4. . Yet considerable interest was felt in history, 
cf. Christ-Schmid, 11. 745: the work of Pausanias indicates clearly that history 
interested his contemporaries more than the study of art, as, A. Trendelenburg 
Smatks, Pausanias’ Helleniha (Progr. Berlin, 1911, n- 65), 29- 

a Cf. W. Kroll, Mittedl. schles. Ges. Volkskunde, XX1V. (1923) 9ff.; he remarks 
on the light which the Pseudedemocritea throw on the mentality of the time in which 
they were written. For the decline of geographical study after Ptolemy cf. F. 
Gisinger, P. W. Suppl. 1v. 670. 

6 So Christ-Schmid, 11. 927, I. 760 (where it is remarked that some of the iges 
of the treatise became common property). 

8 J quote by page and line from O. Hense’s second edition (1909). 
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has been traced in numerous writers of the Hellenistic age 
and of thé Empire, such as PHoenix of Colophon, Seneca,” 
Musonius, Dio of Prusa (and his imitator Themistius),” 
[Plutarch] De “iberis educandis, S. Gregory Nazianzen, ‘and 
again in Horace and in certain epigram-writers of the Antho- 
logy. Naturally, this influence can be exaggerated™; what is 
certain is that a marked style‘and a definite kind of imagery 
were used by men of various Sckools of thought in giving 
popular expression to their views. When Lucretius asks what 
answer man could give if Nature took voice and answered his 
cotaplaints, when he puts the question (III. 938), cur non ut 
plenus uitae conutua recedis ?, he is using the style in question. 
Teles quotes from Bion a similar ‘Should the world itself 
take voice...’ (p. 68)®, and himself says ‘I leave lift as if it 
were a banquet’ (p. 16, 2). Again, Seneca has much in 
common with the diatribe. Not to stress coincidences of 
detail, we may note the comparison of life with a house 
from which the landlord removes doors and windows in de- 
fault of payment (that is a parallel to our loss of limbs or 
senses)”, the argument that it is absurd to regret the brevity. 
of an existence which can fill only a moment in time®, the 
recurrent illustrations from medicine®, and the constant use 
of anecdotes”. So too Philo’s writings show clear signs of the 


* Cf, R. Hirzel, Der Dialog, 11. 13, Pohlenz, Xdpires fiir Leo, 76, W. Kroll, 
Studien, 85 f. Frequently what looks like a direct use of philosophical writings may 
be explained as the repetition of one of the old traditional reflections common in 
poetry. Pohlenz has made some good remarks on this subject, Pid. Woch. 1897, 
1064 ff. A new fragment of moralising poetry is P. Oxy. 1795 (acrostic epigrams, 
some hedonistic, some improving). : 

65 Prosopopoea is characteristic of the diatribe; cf. R. Weber, Leipriger Studien, 
X. 161 ff., esp, 166, H. Weber, De Senecae philosophi dicendi genere Bioneo (Diss. 
Marburg, 1895), 22. 

& As Seneca, Zp. 85. 5, guemadmodum apyrina dicuntur~ Teles, p. §5s 2, 6¥ 
tpbrov. dripnves pba. Cf. in general Albertini, Za composttion dams les ouvrages 
Philosophiques de Séneque (1923), 304 ff. 

® Seneca, Ef. 120. 14~Teles, p. 15, 12. 8 

6 Seneca, EP. 77. 11~[Plut.], Consol. ad Apoll. 17 etc.; cf. Geffcken, Aynika 
und Verwandtes, 13 f. 

69 Cf. H. Weber, of. cit. 1of. Characteristic of the diatribe is alsa.the insistence 
that man’s spiritual need is to be healed, cf. [Epict.] fr. xxxii. p. 473 Schenk! (ed. 
mai2), Lucian, Demon. 10, Julian, ZP. 89, p- 146, 2 Bidez-Cumont [=p. 305 B], 
Ep551, p- 73,17 [=p» 424B], also p. xxx infra, 

70 Cf. H. Weber, op. cit. 473 cf. 2. 54. for the use of Bion’s styfe by Stoics in 
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influence of the diatribe”, and there seem to be traces thereof 

Sin“the Epistle of S. James and in the first Epistle to the 
«Corinthians, as also markedly in Tertullian, De paliio, and 
again in the Corpus Hermeticum™, Further, in Boethius De 
Consolatione we find again the argument that we could make 
no answer to Fortune if she replied to our charges, the 
familiar address to the humangrace in its perplexities”, the 
old contempt for worldly sithes and insistence that man’s 
need is healing. Much that Usener regarded as directly taken 
from Cicero’s lost Hortensius is more plausibly explained by 
Fr. Klingner as in the tradition of the diatribe’ * 

The influence of this kind of teaching was therefore wide. 
The anecdotes which it employed had a wide circulation 
outside i#, as for instance as ypetas in schools®. Two sayings 
of Diogenes, obviously written out as a school task, occur on 
an ostrakon recently published”, while one given by Teles is 
found also in a gnomologium™, 

Nor was the influence exercised merely through books. 
Throughout antiquity the spoken word counted for more than 
the written word, In its nature the diatribe was a written 
record of oral teaching, and its personal exponents continued 
to be of importance”. r 


general. Hausrath, Phil. Wock. 1924, 1216, remarks rightly that apophthegms and 
fables are the natural ornament of all popular eloquence. 

11 Cf. Wendland, Philos Schrift tiber die Vorsehung, 1892. 

” Cf. Geffckgn, of. cit. 45 ff., Christ-Stahlin, 11.1135, 11419, 1169; (for references); 
for Tertullian cf, Geffcken, 58 ff., for the Corpus, J. Eg. Arch. Xt. 128 ff. 

8 Cf. for this Corp. Herm, VII. i. wot pépecde, J dvOpwiror, peOdovres ; 

"4 De Boethti consolatione (Philol. Unters. XXVI1.), 12 ff. 

™% Theon, Progymn. Vv. p. 201 Walz, cf. Steph. 7hes. vill. 1629; Sen. Eff. 33. 
6,7. On the contact which existed between rhetoric and the diatribe cf. Villeneuve, 
Essai sur Perse, 166. 

78 H, Thompson, Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch. xxx1v. (1912) 197 =Preisigke, Sam- 
melbuch, 5730: cf. the Diogenes anecdotes on a papyrus published by Wessely, 
eitschrift Gomperz, 67 ff. The existence of such sayings helps to explain the 
genesis of such collections as the Adya ‘Ingo and the Apophthegmata patrum, or 
of the collections earlier than the latter postulated by E. C. Butler, The Laustac 
History of Palladius, 1. 208 ff. 

7 Hense, ad. p. 12. 8. 

78 Strictly speaking d:arpr84 is the written record, and dcéAedts the lecture (Christ- 
Schmid, 11. 553). For Maximus Tyrius cf. K. Meiser, Sitz. Ber. Miinchen, ®g09, 
vi. K. Hobein, Xdpires ftir Leo, 188 ff., esp. 204 ff. 
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An example is Demonax of whom Lucian has given us so 
appreciative a sketch. In Lucian’s pages he is the diatribe 
personified. He laid all philosophical schools under con— 
tribution, admiring Socrates and above all Diogenes (ch. 5). 
The fortunate he reminded of the brief duration of human 
prosperity; sufferers from poverty, exile, ill-health or bereave- 
ment he consoled (ch. 8, 25). Like Diogenes and unlike 
Socrates he refused to do sacrifitegholding that the gods nggd 
nothing from us (ch. 11). The emphasis he laid on freedom 
of soul (ch. 20) is Cynic in origin and' a commonplace of 
Hellenistic and later thought”. 

The diatribe, like Demonax, has a markedly eclectic ten- 
dency. Further, the extensive Consolation literature -of anti- 
quity draws upon it for material®™ A minor point ef contact 
is that Demonax knew most of the poets by heart (ch. 4). 
Poetic quotations are a constant feature of diatribes and con- 
solations™. " 

Lucian holds up Demonax as a model to all philosophers, 
For all his admiration of Epicurus he was at heart 


nullius addictus iurare in uerba magistri. 


Elsewhere he makes, Teiresias say to Menippus: ‘The life of 
ordinary men is the best and is more sensible: abandon the 
folly of high speculations and questions of ends and causes, 
despise these wise syllogisms: think all that sort of thing 
nonsense and-make it your only aim that you may use the 
present well and run your course smiling for thé most part 
and in earnest about nothing’ To this ideal picture drawn 


78 Cf, p. xciv nfra. 

%° Cf. Geffcken, 15. At the same time, its fountain-head is Crantor’s book Iepl 
xévOous and its matter in large part still older. Diatribe influence is clearest in its 
style. For the use of ideas appropriate to these consolations cf. Dio Cass. XXXVI. 
19 ff, (Philistus consoles Cicero on his exile.) con 

§ Cf H. Weber, 26f., 49f., also [Hippocr.] Praecepra, 12 (1. 326 Jones =1x. 
268 Littré: on quotations in popular lectures on medicine), also Philo, De aeter- 
nitate mundi passim (on the character of which work ef. p. 1xi ff. i#/ra), Mepander, 
Rhetor, Iept émtdecxrexGv 9, IX. 282 Walz (on the familiarity of Eur. Cresphont. fr. 
449 N.?). 

8 Yenipp. 21, cf. Icaromen. 5, Hermot. 84, also Praechter, Philol. Li. 284 ff. 
(who assumes that L. uses a Sceptic source). 
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by Lucian there are distinct resemblances in a brief portrait 
Apuleius gives of Crates®, + 
« An interesting example of this type as transplanted in 
Christian surroundings is to be found in S. Gregory of Nyssa's 
life of S. Gregory Thaumaturgus. The author’s rhetorical 
standpoint has perhaps caused him to sketch a type rather 
than an individual*, His herogitters what is substantially a 
diatribe on the needlessness Sf housing: ‘Why do you feel 
confined, with heaven covering ypu? Why seek you any other 
inn? Let one house,be a care to you, your own, which you 
build and raise on high with your virtues. Be grieved only 
with the fear that this house may be ill eqaipped®’ “ 
Further, Gregory represends the Thaumaturge as acting 
the diatrike. ‘The mourner was consoled, the young man was 
moderated, the old was physicked with the proper words: 
slaves were taught to feel affectionately to their masters, those 
in power to be kind to their subjects, the poor to think virtue 


8 Florida, 22: cf. Luc. Dem. 63. . 

*4 T do not wish to deny that he has in general a local tradition before him. 

% XLVI. p. 921A Migne. 9 arevoxuopeisbe 7H obpavly oxéwy xal fyreire mapa 
toiro xaraydryiov Gddo; els olxos Umi eorw bia ordvbis 6 éxagrou Iios 6 ih TOY 
dperdiy olxodopovdpevos Kat els Byos avarewdpeyos. robro Aumelrw pdvov, pi Td rovotroy. 
uly olxnrhpuov dmapaoxevoy F- 

For the recommendation of heaven as a shelter and home we may compare 
Lucian, Cyn. 1§, olkov 5¢ rv xdoyov vouiter, Varro, Men. 92 B, mundus domus est 
maxima homulli, Diog. Oenoand. fr. xxrv. ii. 10, p. 30 William, ets 6 xéapos ofxos, 
for homelessness Plut. Sept. Sap. conu, 1. 12, p. I BZA (of Apacharsis, whose 
character, though fixed in its main lines in the fifth century, developed under Cynic 
influence, cf. P. von der Miihll, Hestgabe Bliimner (1914), 425 ff., Epictet. Diss. 
III. 22, 47, Musonius, p. 71 Hense). Men’s complaints that they lack house room 
are answered by Teles, Wepi abvapxetas, p. 8, Musonius, Hept oxémns, p. 105 ff. For 
orevoxwpla, Tevoxwpeiv we have such instances as Teles, p. 60, 11, Hippodamus, 
ap, Stob. 1v. 34. 71 (vol. v. p- 848. 5 Hense), Epictet. 1. 6. 26, 25. 28, Iv. 1. 106: 
for the notion we may refer to Seneca, Zp. 25. 4, 74-28, 119. 10, 120. 15, Déal, 111. 
2h 4, 1X. 4. 7, Hor. Carm, 11.10.21. The soul may be called an ofxta, cf. p. xix, 


LR, 13 supra, karaydryioy is equivalent to deuersorium (S. Ambrose, De Abraham, 11. 


By 42, exire ex his deuersorits, Prudent. Hamart. 834, animam post deuersoria carnis 
..renarrantem : karayeryeioy is used of the underworld by Antiphanes, 'A'ppodiotos 


“fr. ii. 111. 29 Meineke). The contrast of a well-furnished house and an ill-furnished 


soul is familiar from Persius, IV. 52, Zecum habita; noris quam sit fibi curta supellex. 
In general, for the contrast of material wealth and spiritual poverty cf. G. A. Ger- 
hard, Phoinix von Kolophon, 128 ff. 

For els tos dvarewéduevos cf. Gromol. Epicteteum, 60, p. 491 Schenk], e6 roryes 
ov rd weytora TH Tow el ph Tobs dpdgous ides GAAG Tas puxas abbjoes. 
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the only wealth, virtue that is set before all to gain to the 
best of their ability: he that wes proud of his riches was Hiker 
wise admonished and taught to regard himself as the steward 
and not the master of what he had®, This is very like Lucian, 
Demonax, ch. 8. Such giving of consolation and advice was 
regarded as the task of a Cynic philosopher”. It rested on 
the belief that any part whigh Fortune may give one in the 
drama of life can be played wel. Poverty may even be of 
assistance in the pursuit of virtue”; for our happiness or 
unhappiness we are alone responsible®, since only virtue can 
give the former®™. 

How clearly this section of S. Gregory is related to the 
diatribe is shown by a comparigon with any ordinary, descrip- 
tion in scriptural language of a model Christian character®, 


$4 


To this popular philosophy, communicated by oral or by 
written teaching, we may trace some of the reflections on life 
and death which recur continually in Greek and Latin metrical 
epitaphs. It has been shown that the source of not a few. of 
them is that consolaticn-literature of which the ancients were 
0 fond®; that is not to say that the majority of those re- 
sponsible for funerary inscriptions knew this literature at first 
hand. Very often the. monumental mason employed may 
have suggested a few suitable words or the bereaved had seen 
an epitaph Which they wished to copy. An idiomatic ratra, 
‘that’s that, recurs continually, sometimes with amplifications, 


8 py. g24 A Migne: for the last thought cf. its possible source, Eur. Phoén. 
5558. oboe ra xphuar’ tha Kéxrqvrat Bporol, | 7a rGv Oedy 8 Exovres Empehovpeda, 

8 Cf Demonax, 25, Dio, XXVI. g, 11. p. 285, 16 von Arnim (people sending for 
a philosopher to console themselves in grief), Suid. s.v. Zadroverios piddoogos, 11. 
ii. p. 658, 18, raow éwrribéuevos Tots duaprdvovery, Julian, p. 223 B, Greg: Naz. Ep. 
76 (XXXVII. 141A Migne) éred7 5¢0 tabra olde pirocopia, ebrpagtar re diadéobat 
perplus Kat avupopay edoxnudyes, Praychocki, 4¢. p. 363 ff. a 

88 Teles, p. 5, 52, Hense?, p. cxiv f., E. R. Bevan in The Hellenistic Age, 89. 

® Teles, p. 45, Dio of Prusa, Vii. 103 (ls p. 208, 16 Arnim). 

%® Teles, p. 33 ff. ‘ ‘ 

* Dio of Prusa, LXIx. 1 ff. (11. p. 174 Arnim). 

® As for instance the life of S. Porphyry of Gaza written by Mark the Deacon; 
es ch. viii. : 

8 Cf. B. Lier, Philol. LXU. 450 ff. 
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as yatta wdvta Kxéus, ‘all this is dust.’ Parallel’ tg this 
1s perhaps a Syrian inscription, ovxére' ovd[év]: Bios, Tédos, 


. ‘roves, which was translated by its editor as ‘Plus rien; vie, 


c'est mort et misére,’ but may rather be rendered ‘Nothing 
remains any longer; the sum of things is life, death and 
toil®.’ This pessimism is a feature frequently apparent in 
popular thought and poetry AST Hellenistic and Imperial 
times®, 

A thought common in consol&tions and also in epitaphs is 
that life is enjoyed on loan. We meet with it as early as 
Alexis: 

a@dXorpiax ore 
Conv & exonen amaytes, fv drav Sox 
wade nap éxaatov padiws adetrero (sc. 7d Saipdviov"), 


‘Because the life we have is not ours: God takes it back from . 
each one lightly when He thinks fit? The creditor may, Be 
Nature, Time, Fate or the Fates, a god or gods; morg¢ often, 
he is not specifically mentioned®. One expansion of the idea 


% raira is equivalent to raira obras Exe & los, 7d Tédos UMGY Tok/Blw Tadva, oF 
6 Blos exets Among the amplifications used are raira’ ex -yis yap els yiv réyabd, 
6 Blos obras: rk oTixis, dvOpwme, raira Brew ; drav xdyys, TovTo 7d rédos, Cf. Loch, - 
Festschrift Friedlinder, 294, ndogerm. Forsch. XXXU1. 128 ff. for the explanation 
of raGra, and Dessau 8105, Keil-von Premerstein, 11. n. 84 with their note, Cumont, 
Studia Pontica, WW. 238 ad n. 263 for illustrations. 

% Mouterde, Syria, 11. 217. H. J. Rose, Yagr’s Work in Classical Studies 
1921/2, §0 suggests ‘No more life, end, pain,’ which seems to me less probable. 
For réos compare Lebas-Waddington, 2538, mdvrwv dé, pire, Tos Odvaros Kal 
vb6és, | wrovrou, revins, Gdbywr re kal dvdoar, Ost. Jahresh. XVIII. (1915), Betdd. 
57. Tew Tavra ToD Say woxBov els 7O5€ KareBeunv Tédos. 

% Cf. the epigram by Posidippus, 4. P. Ix. 359, discussed by Geffcken, of. cit. 
7, also an epigram from Cyrrhus in Syria, beginning wécar dé opadepe Bidrov ppov- 
tides Gdyas yap dvOpwmras 4 wodds dy (=aldv) Blov -yevg (=-yerrG). Axor rifyor 
Seas broxetrar [2] (Cumont, Etudes Syriennes, 335, inscr. 39), and a mosaic repre- 
senting a skeleton, with the motto TNQO@I ZATTON, in the Museo dei Termi 
in Rome (R. Paribeni, Le terme di Diocleciano*, 73 n. 33), and the Boscoreale cups 
(Cagnat et Chapdt, Manuel @’archéologie romaine, i. 589.i., fig. 317 f.). 

% P, Berol. 11771 published by Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Sitz. Ber. preuss. Akad, 
918, 743 ff, A. Korte, Ber. sdchs. Ges. Wess. 1919, vi. 37, Simonides, fr. 104, 
Anth. Lyr§. Oavdry wares dperbueba (with the parallels quoted by Diehl, Anzh, 
Lyr. 1. 11a ad 139} is not quite the same thing. A philosophic form of the idea 
is given by Plato, Zim. 42 & (the elements needed to make man borrowed from 
the universe); for later adaptations cf. Wyttenbach’s note on Plut. Consol, aa 
Apoll. 106 F (Animadu. 723). 

% Cf. Rohde, Psyche®, 1. 394, W. Schulze, ‘Sitz. Ber. preuss.. Akad. 1912, 
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on an inscription in Serbia may be mentioned, memoriam 
es : S £ . . oe © 
uiut fabrikabimus et quod nescientes accepimus tnucte veddemus. 


e 


tatTa™, 

Other commonplaces are ov« jjpnv-ovdx BSew + eyevouny-ovK 
olda- ob« eiyi- od wéder poe with its numerous variants”, and the 
Syrian favourite obSeis d@avartos, which means ‘No one is not 
subject to death,’ and is nossa denial of life hereafter™, as 
also 6ca yevvare (= yevvdtat) reXeite (= rererrat), ‘All things 
that are born die™) and eis adrd éyevv7 Ons, ‘Thou wast born 
to have this end™ These reflections served to generalise the 
experience of the individual; his sorrows took their place’ in . 
the general order of things, awhen he remembered ‘These 
things have happened even to great kings’: 


haec eadem et magnis regibus acciderunt™ 


6914, for illustrations. Christian examples are not rare, as Vita Pauli, § 14, p36 
Bidez (debt to God) ; St Ambrose, De excesse fratris Satyri, XV1. 1347 Migne; 
De obitu Valentiniani, 1434 Migne; [August.] De consolatione mortuorum, 2, X1. 
1159 Migne. 

9 Ost. Jahresh, X11. (1909), Bettas 154) 0. 16. : 

100 Cumont, Festschrift Hirschfeld, p.273 (Pontus), G. Vollgraff, Mnemos, XLVII, 
1919, p- 251 (Cyrene): ot péder por is a tagton gems {I have noted three at, Naples 

* in the Museum inscribed M¢yovow d Bédousw- Neyérwoar* ov peer por; cf, C2. G. 
IV, 7293, 7295, Cat. Wyndham Cook, 82, 0. 359) pl. x1x). J. G. Rom. I. 313 
gives bors odK Huny Kal éyevouny odk elui xai ob humoduac ef. Vettius Valens, 
Anthol. Vi. 2, p. 248, 27 Kroll, ra ro Blo mpdyyara ev ofs diabdedoas morclrws 
Kad 7d Tis éyxparelas orépos NaBiow Saep Hv odK Gy robro yiverat. In Latin we have 
non fut, fui, nog sum, non desidero (Dessau, 8162 ff.), and quod fueram, non sum, 
sed rursum ero quod modo non sum; | ortus et occasus uitague morsque itides? 
(C.L.E. 1559. 15, cf Dessau, 8156, Rev, Arch. 1922, XV. 233, and a Christian 
example in Kaufmann, Handb. alichr. Epig., 134)- 

10 So W. M. Ramsay, Luke the Physician, 273 ; he draws attention to instances 
of the use of this formula by Christians. 4 

2 7, G. Rom. 1, 207- 

103 Mélanges de la faculté orientale... Beyrouth, i. 149, n. 18. 

1 Carm. lat, epigr. 970. 14 Buecheler; ef. Vollmer ad Stat. Silas M1. 7. go. 
Two more specimens of popular ‘reflection may be noted, one from Lycia, J... 
XXXIV. 18 ff, n. 26, L. 20, watfe, yéda, wapode?ra, Preruy re Kal oe Baveiy dei, and 
one from Antium, /.G. XIV. 2131, elwet rls bivaTat oxivos NrdcapKor dépioas, | elrep 
Tras 3 Oepeelras Fv, 6 mapodetra. *. 
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At the same time there is evidence for a certain dissemina- 
tion of more clearly philosophical ideas. Some year's ago 
there was found at Philadelphia in Lydia a slab inscribed 

ad yevdpav Sapsos xeivos 6 WvOaydpas, 
aN epiny copin(=n?), THO (= TadT0) Aayov svoua, 
« dv aévov evcpetvas alpeTov ev BidTe..., 
(‘I was not the famous Pythagoras of Samos, but I was a 
Pythagoras in wisdom and in name, and I regarded toil as 
the thing to choose in life’), and accompanied by a relief re- 
presenting the Pythagorean Y,(symbolical of the Two Ways), 
with a man in repose on one side, a man toiling on the other, 
and a youth accompanied hy Asotza or Debauchery matching 
one accompanied by Avefe or Virtue. Brinkmann, who was 
the first to notice the T, showed that Neopythagorean in- 
fluence was here to be recognised, Prof. Weinreich has 
suey explained the arrangement of studs in the shape 
*° on the front of a statuette of Cybele found at Per- 





gamum as due to the Pythagorean view that ro is the sum 
of 1, 2, 3, 4: this conclusion, if accepted, would be important, 
since the statuette has been dated in the second century B.c., 
which would make it an early indication of the Neopytha- 
gorean movement™. 

Certain recollections of philosophic thought are probably 
to be explained as literary reminiscences. At the same time, 
there is reason to believe that much philosophic propaganda 
was carried on under the Empire, This is one of the new 
features of the Greek world after Alexander. The older philo- 
sophers had in general been more akin to professors than to 
missionaries, seeking in fact to teach those who would learn 
and not striving to save mankind from the danger of error. 


fos Keil-von Premerstein, 1. 34, n. 555 for this use of consecutive pentameters cf. 
the hymn quoted by Heliodor, 4erh. 111. 2. 

1M Rhein. Mus. LXVI. (1911) 622 ff. On the Two Ways cf. also 7. Ep. Arch. 
Xi. 129. > 

1? Rom. Mitth. XXXVUXXXVUL {1921/2} 153- 

108 Thus the Stoicism of C.7.Z. x11i. 8371 (= Riese, Das rheinische Germanitn, 
2353), spiritum mouere cuncta, spiritum esse quod deum, is probably due to a 
recollection of Virg. Georg. 1v. 221 ff., den. VI. 724 ff. 
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Epicurus struck a different note. In his letter to Menoeceus 
we read, ‘Let no one young delay the pursuit of philosophy, 
let no one old grow weary thereof; no one is too young or too 
old for that which is healthful in the soul, We find a like 
enthusiasm in Lucretius, and in the confession of faith which 
Diogenes of Oenoanda caused to be inscribed in a portico, at 
some date in the second Kind century of our era, ‘Being 
now by reason of old age at the setting of life and all but on 
the point of leaving it with a fair hymn of praise, for the 
perfect enjoyment of all pleasant things, I wished to give heip 
now to all men of parts, lest death should come on first”, 
and a little later ‘Since as I bave said most men suffer alike 
from false opinions as .if in a plague, and the number of 
sufferers increases, since by copying one another they catch 
the disease like sheep and it is right to give help to future 
generations, for they are ours even if they are yet unborn, 
having regard further to the love of mankind and the duty of 
giving help to strangers who are at hand, forasmuch as the 
benefits conferred by the written word are spread abroad I 
decided to use this colonnade and set forth in it the means of 
safety for all to see™, The phrase translated ‘means of safety’ 
is ra Tis cwrnpias Papwaxa, perhaps a reminiscence of 
Euripides Phoen, 893, where @dpyaxov cwrnpias is ‘a means 
of saving Thebes’; it signifies here a remedy able to deliver 
from the peril of false opinions", Diogenes says later ‘I say 


109 Ep. tertia, p. 59 Usener (=p. 44 Von der Miihll). Epicurus was eager to 
convert men ; this is perhaps why he was content with any explanation of physical 
phenomena which avoided the danger of dewtdaipovla; cf. E. Reitzenstein, Theo- 
Phrast bet Epikur und Lucres (Orient und Antike, 11. 1924), 78 f. 

0 Fragm. 1. col. ii. 7, p. 5 William (cf. fr. 1. col. ii. 7, p. 3). edourxptras I 
have, as William (p. 72}, understood to mean ‘ well compounded of the elements,’ 
rather than, as Usener, Rh. Mus. XLvIl. 431, ‘competent to judge.’ For this 
Epicurean view of old age cf. Guomol. Vatican. 17, p. 62. 9 Von der Mill, 6 5& 
yépwv Kabdmep ev Ayuévi rE yipa KaOdppuexey Ta mpbrepoy Sucedmisrodueva Tov 
dyaday dopahe xaraxheloas xdpirt, 16. 76, p. 68. 17 (ef. Metrodor. fr. 41 Korte). 
For émt dvopais rod Btov cf. lambl. De myst. V. 22, p. 231. I- e 

11 Fy, 1. col. iv. 3, p. 6 William. 

02 gurnplas is genitive of description, as in owrnplas dxos Eur. Hel. 1055. Prof. 
Pearson kindly drew my attention to these passages of Euripides. Porphyry, dd 
Marcellam 8, has ris owrnplas riw 686y of philosophy; cwrnpla, opterGa: are words 
of wide range in the Imperial age, thus o¢feo@a: in Diog. ap. Plut. De disc. amt. 
et adul. xxxvi. 74° (cf. Wyttenbach ad /oc., Animadu. 1. 549, on the Platonic origin 
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now as always as loudly as I can to Greeks and barbarians 
“that pleasure is the aim of the best lifes’ 

A similar enthusiasm marked the Cynic preachers of the 
early Empire, of whom Dio of Prusa is our most familiar 
example™. Their teaching was of the nature of the diatribe, 
which we have considered earlier, The Stoicism of Musonius 
and Epictetus possessed simile“aims and carried on a similar 
propaganda, while the importance of Neopythagorean teach- 
ing is becoming more and mibre manifest. A prominent 
representative is Apollonius of Tyana, in whom this element 
stands out as clearly historical amidst the wild vagaries of 
the imagination of Philostratys™, It has recently been shown 
by Prof. Cumont that Alexander of Abonotichus belonged to 
the same“School of thought", 

All this earnest activity was bound to disseminate some 
philosophical conceptions, It was no doubt promoted by 
the compilation of convenient summaries of dogma, like 
the Adyos di8acxadinds rév Wrdrwvos Soypdrav of Albinus 
passing under the name of Alcinous and the kindred De 
Platone et eius dogmate of Apuleius"; a similar epitome of 
Platonism seems to lie behind Diogenes Laertius 11. 70 ff, 
many of the Dealexeis of Maximus Tyrius™, and the Epitome 


of the use), Cebes, Zadnda, 1V. 3, XI. 2, etc., means ad fructum honum peruenires 
in inscriptions noted C.A’., 1925, 639, it is used of deliverance from the sea or from 
other pressing dangers. US Fr. XXv, col. fi. g, p. 32. 

MCE, Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius®, 344 ff. 

MSE. Meyer's study, Hermes, Lu. (1917), 371-424 (cf. esp. p. 390) is of great 
value. 

"8 Reuue de Vhistoire des religions, LXXXvI. (1922) 202 f. There was perhaps 
also some anti-Pythagorean propaganda, cf. Lucian, A/ex. 4, ddd’ ef ms rh xepiora 
kal Praconusrara ribv érl diaBorg wept rod MuOaydpov deyouerwy, ols Eywrye obk Ay 
wecdelny ws adnOéow obew, Suws suvaryd-yor és 7d abs, wodhoardv av népos darayra, 
exeiva yévorro Tis "ANeEdvdpou dewbrnros. 

47 The Aéyos is assigned to Albinus by Freudenthal, Hellentstische Studien, Wt. 
Bs 297 ff. That it is based on the same source as the work of Apuleius is demon- 
strated at length by Th. Sinko, De Apulet et Albini doctrinae Platonicae adumbra- 

tione (Diss. phil, class. Ac. Litt. Cracow, Xtt. (1908) 131 ff.), 3 ff. (he argues p. 13, 
22, that Apuleius also used Plato, which is reasonable, and p. q1 f. that the Lider 
wept épyivetas also is closely related to Albinus). On Gaius as a fountainhead of 
such thought cf. K. Praechter, Hermes, L1. (1916) p. 510 ff, P. W. Suppl. 11. §35, 
and on this literature in general G. C. Field, C.Q. xrx. (1925) 6 ff. z 

us Cf. H. Hobein, De Maximo Tyrio quaestiones philologicae selectae, 1895, 
p- 39. (a very useful monograph). 
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of Arius Didymus™. Traces of this doxographical knowledge _ 
are frequent™. It has been observed that the Platonism of 

the Platonic summaries is not identical with that of Plato.” 
Thus Apuleius and Alcinous deny that the world ever carte 

into being™: the definition of the three parts of the soul, and 

their localisation in the body, the substitution of the Stoic 

dpdvnors for copia as the virtte of the reason, the definition 

of cwdpocdvn as the virtue of Desire, all belong to the schbol 

tradition, This school tradition is of more importance for 

the later history of Greek thought than is the original 

teaching: its existence seems to account for a curious habit 

of quoting inherited arguments in a kind of shorthand™, 


119 Cf, H. Diels, Doxographi graeci, 76 f. “ 

120 Cf, Diels, pp. 1 ff.; and lists of placita puilosophorum as Diog. Oen. frag. \ v. 
col. i. 10, P 10, Himer, Ovat. xiv. 23 ff., Philo, De somniis, 1. 22, 

41 }, viii, p. gt. 12 Thomas: xiv. p. 169 Hermann (so Sallustius, chs. vii, xiii, 
xvii): contra Plat. Tim. p. 288. 

129 Albin. xxiv. p. 176: Apul. I. xiii. p. 97: [Plut.] De wiz. et poes. Hom. 129, 
Pp. 1163 B-C: Max, Tyr. xvi. 4, cf. Hobein, p. 53: for dpérqots, swppootvn, cf. 
Sall. x, K. Praechter, P.W. viir. p. 1484. 10 ff. Hobein, p. 52, Freudenthal, 
p. 271, have discussed the Aristotelian elements in these Platonic summaries. 

As for the school tradition, it may be noted that one work of Albinus was named 
Tév Tatow cxoAGv dworumdceww Iharwrixdy Soypdrwv BIBro «’. Bousset, Jiidisch- 
christliche Schulbetrieb in Alexandria und Rom, p. 3, refers to the Tooeddverae 
axonal of Phanias and to the cxodat Zivwros used by Philodemus in his ep! 70d» 
kal Blow: the emphasis Bousset lays on the intellectual background of Philo and of 
Clement of Alexandria makes his book very valuable. The school tradition, again, 
is the basis of the philosophic thought of Origen’s adversary Celsus (K. W. Schmidt, 
Jahrb. phil. Fak. Gott. (1922), 11.-p. 69 ff.). 

18 As Sallustius gives the arguments against astral fatalism in 1X. (cf. p. Ixxii ff. 
infra). His twes (p. 4. 28), 71s (p. 22. 20, 24), of rv xbouov POelpovres (Dp. 26.:4: 
cf. Arist. De caelo, p. 283, b. 31, ray -yerviwrwr, sc. rdv ovparéy) may be explained 
as Philo’s jxovea, rivés paow, ol 5& éyouew (E. Bréhier, Les ides philosophigues et 
religieuses de Philon & Alexandrie*, 559, §6), Taperhppauer (Bousset, 135; and cf. 
p- Ixii, n. 110 énfra). E. Reitzenstein, Theophrast bei Epikur und Lucrex 8, notes 
that Epicurus is the first philosopher to quote p/acé/a without naming their authors, 
and quotes the remark of W. W. Jaeger, Nemesios von Emesa 33, ‘Es gehort zur 
Stil der Doxographie, den Namen zu nennen, zum Stil des Abschreiben, ihn zu 
verschweigen.’ Similar references to twés, reves rOv vewrdpwr, res (mohdol) réav 
tperépww, rues Tov wap! abrots Geohywv occur in Ioannes Philoponus De aeternitate 
mundi contra Proclum (cf. H. Rabe, index, p. 653). Proclus alludes to ol d:adexre- 
nol, &yynral, of dropynparioral, of vewrepor, of wadacol, of mpecBbrepox (Diehl, index 
to Comm. in Zim. 111. pp. 362-3-4-5-8, 377, cf. p. xciv, n. 223 infra). oi dpxaiot 
in astrological texts generally refers to Nechepso and Petosiris (F. Dornseiff, Das 
Alphabet in Mystik und Magie, ZTOUXEIA, Vil. t§,). The Christian apologists 
used philosophical handbooks (Geffcken, 4fo/. 111, 170f., 211 f.): so Athenagoras 
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THE INTELLECTUAL BACKGROUND 


The tradition represented by these epitomes is of consider- 
ablé importance for the study of Sallustius™, It contains as 
i 4xed components: 


the requirement of natural attainments (ddoxs) and. their 
development (Albin. i, Sallust. i.): 

the assertion of the perfect nature of the Supreme Being 
(Albin. x., Apul. £5, Max. T. vu 10, XVIL 9, Sall. i), 
under whom are set two iréérior classes of gods (Apul. 1. 
11, cf. Albin, xv., Sall. it. vi.): 

the doctrine that the universe has neither beginning nor 
end in time (Albin. xiv., Apul. 1. viii, Sall. vii. xiii. xvii.), 
the description of the four elements, the seven planetary 
spheres and the surrounding immobile sphere (Albin. xiv.f,, 
Apul. I. 11, ef. Sall. vii.):, 

the assertion of the soul’s supremacy over the body 
(Albw. xxiii, Apul. [. 13, Sall. viii.), of its tripartite 
nature (p. xx xviii, s#pra), the explanation thence of virtues 
and vices (Albin. xxix., Apul. 11. 6, cf. Sall. x.: they agree 
that virtues are perfect only when found together): 

the discussion of Providence: the view that God cannot 
be credited with evil or our moral responsibility denied, 
the functions of Fate and Fortune (Albin. xxvi, Apul. 1. 
12, Sall. ix.): 

the mention of daemones as intermediaries between God 
and man (Albin. xv., Apul. 1.12, De deo Socratis VI. p. 13, 
Thomas, Sall. xiii.) 


Such conceptions were popularised by little handbooks. By 
noting these ideas as they occur in the treatise of Sallustius 
we may make some attempt to isolate the more,characteristic 
elements in his thought and to seek their source, 


2 


uses the phrase ts of 7d éxelvou dxpiBodvres wyquovevovory (xxiii. p. 141.17 Geficken) 
in mentioning @ view ascribed to Thales. 

14 T follow a hint given by Hobein, of. cit. 40. 

18 Cf. Plat. De def ovac, 13, p. 411 E, R. Heinze, Xenokrates, 109. To men- 
tion details, there are these further points of contact. The universe is ageless 
(Albin. xii., Apul. 1. viii., Sall. xvii.), circular motion is appropriate to vods (Albin, 
qi, Apul. 1. viii., Sall vii). Apul. 1. viii, as Sall. xi. discusses the state after 
virtues and vices; Albinus treats it after virtues and friendship (xxxiv.), and 
Apuleius returns to the subject later, i1. xxiv. 

126 In stressing the element of school tradition in Sallustius and in others we do 
not necessarily deny that they made what they thus inherited their own. It may be 
of service to quote E, Meyer’s dictum on Cicero, De ve publica, ‘das iiberkom- 
mene Gut ist durchaus sein geistiges Eigentum geworden’ (Caesars Monarchies, 
180). 





CHAPTER IE 


THE CONTENT a THE TREATISE 
a 


We may now proceed to analyse the Ilepi Bedv nat xdopou 
section by section’. 

i. Those who would learn zbout the gods must be men 
of parts and well educated, so that they may-have in 
themselves something akin to twhat they are to learn. 
They must be free from popular errors; they must also 
know those true conceptions which are common to all 
mankind. Such are the goodness, the impassibility, and 
the changelessness of every god. 

The demand for natural gifts and training in the learner is 
cormmon to all introductory treatises”. Sallustius improves on 
the commonplace with i’ Syoidy 7 Exywor rois Noyous?. 


'\ Most of the paratlel passages quoted from other Neoplatonic texts are borrowed 
from Orelli or his predecessors. 

2 Cf, Albin. i, Galen, “Ori 6 dpirros 4, ii p. 8 Miller=i. p. 6a K. The view 
that natural gifts, teaching, and practice are necessary is traced back to Protagoras 
by A. Burk, Die Padagogik des Isokrates (Stud. Gesth. Kult. Alt. xX. 3]4, 19 £)3 
cf. B. Appel, of. c#t. 46 ff., for its popularity. 

Julian states his view of education, Zp. 61 (=42 H.), moidelas dpOhv elvar vo- 
ubgower ob rhy év vols Phuaow Kal rh ~rdrrg wodurent eipubjulay AG Hedveow bye 
vot exobans Stavoias Kal ddydeis dégas brép re dyabiy Kal Kaxiy, Kaddv re kat 
aloxpav, and gives a summary of what be regards as necessary truth, Zp. 89 4, 
p- 141 Bidez-Cumont [=p. 301 A Spanheim) boa...d18doKer wept Pedy mpirov wey 
tip elolv, elra ds rpovoodat ray Tide, Kal ds épydfovrar wer oe by candy obre dvOpe- 
mous ode ddNHAOUS.... For dvofros SéEats, popular errors, ef. Plat. Pati. 12D, 
Philodem. Mepi Dedv a’, xvi. 19, Thy dx pevdodogias rept bedv rapaxhy, xx. 4, Libane 
Ep. 819. 2 F. (=730 W.) xat yap et didorycer judy 7H rept 70 Belov d6&q, BAdwrat 
nav dv alréy, elmep epwdryrat, wapd 68 7Gy owibuy ote av elxbrws wohenoiro. 
Gallustius clearly implies that the masses could not understand true theology; cf. 
Julian, vt. p. 188D, 196 D, Iambl. Protr. vi. p. 40. 8, xii. p. 60. 8. W. C. Wright, 
Julian, 11. 418 f. has rightly remarked on the limited nature of the field touched 
by Julian's revival. 

3 Ch. iii. p. 2. 25, wdvra ra dpra Suocdrart per xalper. 
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The importance assigned to xowal &vora, universal ideas, 
4s usual since the rise of Stoicism, which valued the argument 
from consensus hominums; it may be noted that earlier Aristotle 
used it in maintaining the immortality of the soul; all men, he 
said, pour libations to the dead®. The rhetorician Theon states 
that all men have an évoa that the gods have forethought 
for us*; the Epicureans did not-deny that there was an évvoia 
of the existence of gods, and Lucretius explains its origin 
from two considerations perhaps due to Aristotle”. Julian 
regards this belief as one naturally possessed by men, and 
due in the first instance to the contemplation of the sky*. 

The definition of divine perfection given as among these 
oa is a Platonic commonplace as applied to the Supreme 

Being’. Sallustius extendg it to the whole Pantheon, re- 
jecting once and for all those attributes which critics of 
mythology, from Xenophanes onwards, attacked, while 
clinging, as we shall see, to a belief in that mythology as 
enshrining truths. 

ii, They must be taught that the gods never came into 
being (what is immortal, possessed of the first power, 
and impassive, cannot come into being), are incorporeal, 
are not limited by space, and are not separated from the 
First Cause or from one another any more than thoughts 
from the mind, knowledge from the soul, or perceptions 
from any living being. 

® 

4Cf. BE. V. Amold, Roman Stoicismt, 143, 223- 

5 Fr. 33, p. 14804, 11, ed. acad. 

® Progymn. 12, i. 250 Walz. Hermogenes, Prog. 11, i. p. 53 Walz, mentions 
‘the customs common to men’ as considerations to use in closing one’s case in 
support of a general proposition (@ésts}. 

7 Usener, Zpicurea, §9-17, 232: Luce. v. 1169 ffi: Arist. fr. 12, p. 1475 4 37 fs 
ed. acad. (dreams, and observation of celestial bodies}. Cf. also Philodem. De signis, 
fr. 8 (RA. Bfus. LXIV. 16). 

8 Cf R. Asmus, Julians Galilaerschrift (Progr. Freiburg: 1904, R. 709), 6f. 
Jambl. De myst. 1. 3. P- 7+ 13) Says ouvurdpxer yap judy ari ry obola i wepl Ceay 

a tupuros yodots, xploeds Te mdons éort xpelrruw kat mpoaipérews, Noyou TE Kat arodel- 
tews mpotrdpxet. 

* Cf p. xxxix, supra. J. Geficken, Apologeten, 36 ff. (Stoic sources), also Herm. 
Trism. ag. Stob. 11. 11. 31 (111. 439 Hense=Scott, Hermetica, 1. 384- 28), way 
yap 1b dddowotpevoy PeGSds core, RH pévov év @ dor, gavractas 52 perarpemduevov 
@Mas Kal Adas éwidelxvura tiv, Procl. in Rep. I. 35- 6 (on changelessness). 
On dyadés cf. p. vi, n. 81 infra. 
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That whatever comes into being must perish is a common- 
place of Greek thought”. As applied to the gods, it involves” 
a considerable change of traditional ideas, as most of them” 
had birth-legends. The first power here mentioned is defined 
by Proclus as ‘not controlling some things and not others, 
but having anticipated in itself the powers of all existing 
things alike™’ Of incorporsglity we hear more in xiii. 
(p. 24 ff), The assertion that the gods are free from lincit- 
ations of space is possiblf meant to counter Christian 
polemic”. : 

This view of the gods as functions of a First Cause had a 
certain popularity in the fourth century: it was a compromise 
which suited the tendency to monotheism™. As for 4 TpwTH 
aitia, Plato speaks of the creator as dprotos TOY aitiav™, 
and Aristotle uses aitia of the generative impulse”, of the 
moving impulse in the universe™, and of the final cause”. 
Cicero uses caussa in a personal way”, and Seneca says 
‘Juppiter is the first of all causes, and the others are de- 
pendent on him™’ Proclus speaks commonly of % ™po- 


© Cf, Arist. De caelo, p. 270517, Athenag. Leg. 19, Origen Contra Celsum, WU. 
43 (xviii. 308 Lommatzsch), Nemes. Em. 11. 45, p- 104 Matthaei, Herm. Trism. 
ap. Stob. 1. 49. 3, B+ 320 W. (=p. 480. 6 Scott): contra Herm. Trism. af. Stob. 
1. 41.1, pe 275 W. (=p. 428, 18 Scott), wav 7d yerduevov perapror6v* ov wap 
rd ~yevdpevor pOaprov, though in the same text we read later, p. 276 W. (=p. 430- 
20 §.), as Heeren restores, 7 dmoyiyvopevor < Kat emrylyverat® 7) émvyvypbperor > 
nal Groykyverat, and p. 278 W- (=p- 432-31 S.) that if men prone to evil learn 
that the universd’ came into being they will despise it, as also, if they learn that 
all things happen in accordance with Providence and Necessity, they will plunge 
into every evil deed: on this last view cf.’p. Ixxii, n. 149 é#/ra. 

Nl Just. Theol. 121, of. Arist. Met, 1V. 12, Pp. 101g9@ 26, Ere Soot ters KaP ds 
drradf ddws % duerdpryra FH wh pgdlws ani rd Xeipov ebperaxivgra duvduers Méyovrat~ 
dovajus can also approach daluwy in meanjng: cf. Diels, Philod. Mept Gedy a’ (AbA, 
preuss, Ak. 1915, ix.) p. 92) note on xxiv. 3. %e 

12 Cf, Aristid. Apol. 1, Mart. SS. Lust. Soc. 3, p- 19. 14 Gebh. In general cf. 
Jambl. De myst. 1. 8) P. 27+ 13) 175 BP. 50 16, 111. 171 P. 143+ 3- . 

8 Cf. J.H.S. XLV. gof, F- Heinemann, Plotin, 293 f., H. J. Rose, Koman 
Questions of Plutarch, 61, also P. Leid. W ii. 33 (Dieterich, Abraxas, 176. 20), 
ot brd. cod pavévres Geol. i 

M4 Tim. a9 A, of. Phil. 27 B. 

Ww Phys. 1948 20, Met. 1003 @ 31, De anim. gen. 732 @ 4. 

16 Meteor. 339% 23- 

Ww Eth. N. 11126 19 (atriov). 38 De fin. V. 33- 

19 Nat. quacst. U1. 45. 2, of Ep. 65. 12, Apul. Apol. 64, Amob. I. 31 (grima 
enim tt causa es). é 
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qlorn airia®, and the Christian Philoponus uses a similar 
hrase", mpaory aitia was therefore a familiar expression. 

.” iii, Why did the ancients leave these simple state- 
ments and use myths? This very enquiry is a useful 
exercise. Myths are divine as can be inferred from their 
use by inspired poets, the best philosophers, the founders 

- of mysteries, and the gods speaking in oracles. They are 
divine because they must be like the gods if they are to 
please them and win their favour for us. Myths, then, 
imitate the gods and teach the foolish simply that the 
gods exist, the wise their nature and character. This 
saves the former from contempt, the latter from sloth. 
The universe can be called*a myth; the outer shell veils 
the innerrealities. Still, why are the myths so strange ? 
Surely it is in order that’ man may regard the stories as 
mere cloaks wrapped round the secret truth. 

Sallustius faces a difficulty. Men can allegorise myths and 
reconcile them with Neoplatonic tenets; but why should the 
myths exist? The apologist Aristides said pertinently, ‘If 
the histories of the gods are mythical, they are merely stories ; 
if they refer to natural phenomena, it is no longer gods who 
have done and suffered these things; if they are allegorical, 
they are myths and nothing else*” The divergence of philo- 
sophic teaching and popular belief was recognised by Plutarch 
and by the rhetorician Alexander: the latter attempted a re- 
conciliation™, ° 

The myths are OeZoe because they are used by @eoi and the 
like, Sallustius argues™; his attribution of authority to in- 

2® As Comm. in Tim. 1. p- 34. 26, 151-21, 298. 24> 385. 2, IE. ps 271-19 Diehl. 
He speaks also of 74 xpdra gira, as I. p. 118. 7 (cf. ambl. De myst. 1. 18, p» 56. 
16; id. V. g, ps 210, we have ér 38 robrwv mpecBurdrns muds alrias ebnryounerns), 
or 7a Snmoupyixe atria as 1. £91. 26. 

2 shaver al Squsoupyexp alrig Of God (De aeternitate mundi contra Proclum, 
4 B13. 20 Rabe, ef. Iv. 10, p. 80. 20, IV. £1, p. 84. 9» XVIII. 9s P- 636. 4). 

2 Apol. 13. Cf. St Aug. Civ. D. Vi. 27, nihil uideo nist ad temporalia terrena- 

© que opera naturamgue corpoream, nel etiamsi inuisidilem, tamen mutabilem potuisse 

reuocari: guod nullo modo est uerus Deus (i. v1. 25, he attacks Porphyry’s explana- 
tion of the story of Attis; VI. 8,a rationalisation of the myth of Kronos}. Firmicus 
Maternus, De err. prof. rel. ii., iii:, v-, rejects similar interpretations of the stories of 
Osiris, Attis, and the sapposed consort of Mithras. 


3 Amat, XVIII. p. 763 C; IX. p. 336. 19 Walz. CE. /.H.S. XLV. go f. 
* Cf, Hermog. Progymt. Vil, 1. p- 40 Wale, 7 8¢ rpdynara éyxwpsdoes dd ray 
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spired poets is common enough*; founders of rites are so 
quoted by Julian™; poets, lawgivers and philosophers are 
adduced by Plutarch (4c.) as supporting belief in the exist™ 
ence of thé gods. As for the reference to oracles, it will be 
remembered that a collection of Ovacula Chaldaica enjoyed 
great authority among Neoplatonists, as did the prophecies 
of Claros in the world at large”. Myths must be divine in 
order to please the gods and win their favour®. They rePect 
and reproduce the divine nafure in every aspect and activity, 
and the universe can be called a myth. So Jamblichus says 
‘Just as Nature has in a way, set the stamp of invisible 
thoughts on visible objects™’ |The belief that nature likes 
to be concealed is expressed by’ Julian®, 

The argument that myths cause man to use his wits, if any, 
rests on a familiar commonplace, known to us from Virgil. 
‘The great Father himself willed it that the path of cultiva- 
tion should not be easy: he was the first to cause the fields 
to be tilled by skill, sharpening human intelligence ‘by toil®.’ 


edpbvrav, olov riy Onpeurixhy”Aprenis nUpne cal’ AmédrAuw, kal awd ray Xpnoaperu, 
Srt ol Apwes avrg exptivavro, (Cf. Theon, p. 233, Nicolaus, p. 334, 417, Geprgius, 
DP. 572.) 

5 Cf. Aphthonius, 1. p. 77 Walz (Orpheus is no doubt included, cf. Ar. Kan. 
1032, Pausan. tx. 30. 12, St Aug. Ciu. D. xviit. 14). 

% p. 1488. The founders were the Curetes according to Orph. H. 38. 6, the 
Muses according to 76. 7. For the belief in personal founders cf. H. J. Rose, The 
Roman Questions of Plutarch, 60. 

7 p. Ixviii, mn. 035 infra. 

% Cf, Athenae. 14 (sc. 6 Anuddonos) eldas ev rpudepg rive Bly reOpayudvous 
xdvredbev duatérara rots tedwats atraév ta xpds dvdmavow trpopdpwy. For edpevels 
cf. Julian, Comu. 336, fyeubva Oedv ebuev® xadioras ceaur@. 

*% De myst. Vil. 1. p. 250, Gowep kai y pbors rots éudavéaw elSear Tovs dpaveis 
Adyous ha cupPddrww tedwov twd dwerumGouro, 1. 11, p. 37> Kaddmrep Sh xal h 
yevertoupyos picts raév dpayy Abyur. éudave’s Twas poppadces direruTéaato. Cf. 
earlier Plotin, Zum, VI. g. 11, raéra ev ody wiwjpara Kat rots obv (?) copots Tar 
mpopyrav alylrrerar Seas eds ekeivos dpirat. copds 38 iepeds 7d alvryna cumtels 
dAnOw iy Av wovotro éxel -yerduevos 709 ddtrou riv Oday. For the contrast of the inner 
meaning and the literal sense of myths cf. Heliodor. 4eth. 1x. 9 (Osiris, Isis, 
really the Nile and earth}. 

50 p, 216, pire? yap 7 Pdots kpdwreoGat, cf. Macrob. Comm. in Somn. Scip. 1. 
ii. 17. 

31 Georg. 1. varff. Cf. K. Reinhardt, Hermes, xvii. 503 ff. (Democritus per- 
haps author of idea that necessity was the mother of Civilisation), and for a late 
example the note of Proclus preserved in the Scholia on Hes. Of. ef Di. 42, p. 66. 
9 Gaisford. 
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Origen makes a similar application thereof, saying ‘God, 
‘wishing man’s nature. to be" exercised everywhere, that’ it 
‘might not remain idle and without a-conception of the arts, 
created him with needs, whereby his very need might compel 
him to invent arts, some to provide food, some to provide 
shelter; for in truth it was better for those who would’ not 
seek and ponder divine things to be in difficulty, that they 
might use their intelligence to discover arts, rather than to be 
at ease and theréfore despise imtelligence everywhere™’; in 
genera] his attitude towards difficult stories in the Bible pre- 
sents a striking analogy to this view of myths®*. The con- 
cluding idea, that the very incongruity of myths is of high 
value in that it reminds us that they conceal truth, occurs, in 
Julian’s Speech against the, Cynic Heraclius*, which presents 
a view of myths closely resembling that maintained above, 

iv. Some myths are theplogical and concerned with 
the actual natures of the gods; some are physical and 
concerned with their actual effluences in the universe ; 
some are psychical and concerned with the activities of 
the soul itself; some are material; and there are mixed 
myths, . : 

This classification is perhaps peculiar to Sallustius, but 
constructed on the usual lines®. The allegorisation of myths 


8 Contra Celsum, iv. 76, xix. p.-116 Lémmatasch: xavraxod raw debpwalyyy 
stverw "yupvdfeobat Bourbuebos 6 Beds Wa wh pévy dpyh Kal dvemivbnros ray Texvar, 
metolnce Tov dvOpwirov émide}, va dt’ abrd 7d émideds abrod dvayanaOy evpetv réxvas, 
Twas wey id Thy rpopriy, Gras 52 dd thy oxéwnvy: Kal yap xpeirrov Hy rots wy uedr- 
hover 7d Geta Syreiv nal girocogely 7d dmopely rep 700 TH owwdece xphoaciar wpds 
epeow rexviv Hep ex 700 ebmopelv wavy THs ouvécews duedely, Cf. for the thought 
Tambl. De myst. HI. 15, p. 136.5, raddaep ob 5’ elxdvuw yevvior mdvra xat onpat- 
vovew deadrws bd cwvOnudrwv, Lows 8 Kal Thy uerépay otvecw amd THs adris 
agoppiis els dfbrqra melova dvaxcvoict. 

® Cf. C. E. Bigg, The Christian Platonists of Alexandria®, 176 f, 

4 p, 222D; sometimes Julian says emphatically that myths are really-suited to 
children, cf. R. Asmus, of. ci. 5. In illustration of the view that it is desirable 
That men of intelligence should be compelled to study philosophy we.may note the 
statement in a Hermetic text (@f. Stob. I. 41. 1, p. 273 Wachsmuth, p. 390 Scott), 
6 &¢ edeeBav dxpws pirovogrier” xwpls yap grrovoplas dnpws eioeBijcat adivarov. 
For the contrast of the many and the few cf. Julian, 1V. p. 157 D, doin 3’ 6 wéyas 
“Hrs wndéy darrév (sc. Tod "layBAlxou) we ra wepl adrod yavar, al &Bdtar xowy Te 
Gravras, (dig 5é rods pavOdvew dtlous. ‘ 

% Aphthonius, analysing, 6@o (= fables), gives as kinds 16 Aoyexdv, Td HOixdr, 
7 yuxréy (p. 59 Walz), defines each, and illustrates the genus. The rhetorician 
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had become very common; popularised by the Stoics, it was 
spread abroad in such treatise$ as the Homeric Allegories of 
Heraclitus and a work On the Life and Poetry of Homer 
wrongly ascribed to Plutarch, and reached wide circles*. 
Porphyry’s work De antro nympharum is an elaborate ex- 


ample. 
The story of Kronos can be treated as belonging to 
any one of these three categories. a 


Theologically, the god is intellectual, and the action of 
intellect is directed inwards”. Therefore he may be said 
to devour his children. 

Physically Kpévos is equated with Xpéves, time®. Time 
devours his children, that is, his parts, 

Psychically, Kpsvos is typical of the soul, whose activities 
remain within itself. 

Sallustius here seeks to make acceptable a myth which 
met with much criticism. So Pausanias, after recounting the 
Arcadian story that Rhea, after giving birth to Poseidon, 
offered Kronos a foal to swallow, remarks, ‘When I began 
this work I used to look on these Greek stories as little better 
than foolishness; but now that I have got as far as Arcadia 


Menander classifies hymns as xAqrixol, dromepwrexol, pvarxol, uvOkol, "yeveadoyixol, 
memdracpévot, evxrikol, dreuxrixol, and illustrates these categories (1x. 132, Walz). 
Cf. the account of the efén of the healing art given by [Galen], “Opes farpixol, xix. 
p- 355 K., also Artemidor. 11, 39, p. 145 (he speaks of the guouds Abyos of Sarapis, 
Isis, Anubis, and Harpocrates), Schol, in Lucian. Dial, Meretr. 11. p. 276. 24 Rabe 
(uvOixds Noyos and PuatKds Abyos of Thesmophoria), Scho. in Pind. Pyth. U1. 1774, 
Jsthm. Vil. 3, and p. cxx, n. 16 infra. 

%6 Cf. Aphthon. 1. p. 79 (story of Apollo and Daphne), Conjessio Sancti 
Cypriané in A.A.S.S. Sept. Vil. 222 (the Hieros Gamos at Argos is described as 
a union of air and ether, earth and water), and in general H. J. Rose, of. c#t.,.57, 
W. Kroll, Studien, 81 ff. For the verb alvirrerat cf. O. Casel, &.G.V.V. xvi. 
2. 114, 159, Lyd. De mens. 1. 11, p. 2 26 Wiinsch. 

32. Cf. Julian, p. 249 B. 

38 So as early as Pherecydes, cf, M. Mayer, Roscher, 11. 1546, Pohlenz, P.W, 
XI. 1986, 53: for puoixds cf. Schol. in Apoll. Rh. Azgon. 1. 1098, p. 368 Merkel~ 
Keil, xal guowés ratrys (‘Péas=yijs) dvipa rov Kpévov gaciv, oloval roy xpbver, 
BeTaBonG Tay dvriatolxwv- ctverre bé 7H TOY croryelwy rdger €E dvdryxns 6 xpbvos: 
for pépn To0 xpévou Serv. ad Aen. 111. 104, dicitur deus esse aeternitatis et saeculorum. 
Saccula autem annos ex se nates in se reuoluunt: cf. also Chrysipp. fr. 1087, 1091, 
Arnim, St Aug. Civ. D, vi. 8, guod longinguitas temporis, quae. Saturni nomine 
significatur, quidquid gignit ipsa consumtit, and for the idea that the parts of time 
or of a period are its children, Nonn. Dion. x1. 372, Cleobul. 4.P, x1v. 101, 
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my opinion about them is this: I believe that the Greeks 
“who were accounted wise spoke of old in riddles and not 
sstraight out, and accordingly I conjecture that this story 
* about Kronos is a bit of Greek philosophy. In matters of 
religion I will follow tradition®’ The Christians attacked 
this legend with vigour”, 

The worst way of interpreting myths is the material- 
istic, favoured by the Egyptians. To say that elements, 
plants, stones, animals belong to gods is reasonable: to 
identify them with those gods is madness. 

The Greeks, as Prof. Geffcken has observed, vacillated 
between warm admiration and hearty contempt of Egyptian 
ways“. lamblichus maintained the former attitude; his De 
mysterlisyshows clearly that he would have accepted the 
description of Egypt as *zundi totius templum in the Her- 
metic Asclepius, attributed to Apuleius (ch. 24). But the 
Julianic reaction was definitely Greek. Julian uses “EXXy- 
vionds for ‘paganism, “EAAny, ‘BAAnviKés, "EAAquicrys for 
‘pagan®.’ (It is perhaps to him that we must trace this 
linguistic usage, which was destined to a long life*.) 


% vill. 8. 3, translated by J. G. Frazer. Noteworthy is a phrase in a Cyprian 
defixio (L, Macdonald, Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch. xvit. Keb. 1891), viii. 33, éEopxlo tw 
duds rods dard Kpdvou éxredévras beous. 

* Cf. Aristid. 402. 9, Athenag, Leg. 22, Julian, fe Chrtstianos, p- 167 Neu- 


mann. Macrob., Comm. in Somn. Scip. t. ii. 11, mentions Saturn’s treatment of 
Caelus and his worsting by his son as a typical example of a dif§cult myth. 
* Apol, p. ix. 


© Ep. 84 a (=49 H.), 8 EMqniouds otrw xpdrret xara Abyor, and many references 
in Bidez-Cumont, index, 302 6. It will be remembered that Julian’s philhellenism 
led him to send an account of his reasons for marching to seize power to the states 
of Athens, Sparta and Corinth. (But in his description of Sallustius, probably our 
author, as dvapa eis rods mpirovs ray "EAXer redobyra (p. 2524), "E\Ay can 
hardly mean ‘pagan,’ as Constantius was still reigning: so Cumont, Rev. phil, 
XVI. 524.) 

© So"BAAg» Eunap. fr. 80, F.4.G. IV. p. 49 {=p. 524 Boissonade), Vita Acdesti, 
. 29 Boiss., Greg. Naz. Orat. tv. 30 (Xxxv. P- 557 Migne), Sozomen, H.E. v. 
4 3: Damase.,. Vit. Zséd. ap. Phot. Bibl. 242, P+ 3424 6, 3486 30, Cod. Just. 1. 
1.10, Marcus Diac, Vita Porph. xxi., Suid. s.v. TpBwrrarés, 1. ii, p. 1204. 12, 
Niceph. Blemm. Ode vi1.1. 82, p. 130 Heisenberg, a prayer in A. Vassiliev, Anecdota 
kraecobyzantina, 1. p. 3445 Lebas- Waddington, 638. 

"ERAgvexés, Phot. Hib. cod. 163, p. 107@ 9 Bekker, Suidas s.v. AvoxAqriavés, 1. 
i. p. 1384. 2, Niceph. Greg. af. Lambec. B76/. Caes. VIII. p. 140 A: a supposedly 
pagan settlement on Cythnus is called ‘EAAquxd to this day (Birchner, PW. x11. 
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 Sallustius, like Julian, is chiefly concerned with saving. the 

traditional Greek religion as ifterpreted by the later Neo- 
platonism. He could not prejudice his case by trying tc 
‘defend Egyptian cults, which presented a vulnerable side to 
Christian polemic. In the latter it was continually stated that 
the pagans worshipped the elements, and the charge was not 
without foundation ; it was certainly held by Greek thinkers 
that the Egyptians worshipped the elements“, Sallustius 
urges that the elements belong to the deities, just as wine 
belongs to Dionysus; but they are not the deities; wine is 
not Dionysus. He compares sacred animals, plants, and 
stones, which cannot be called gods except by a figure of 
speech. (It should, however, perhaps be observed that animals 
were worshipped in Egypt®, plants: invested with some 
measure of occult power in popular supersesanm, and sacred 
stones commonly adored.) . 


222. 47, to which fact Mr C. T. Seltman has drawn my attention), as are certain 
ruins between Astros and Sparta (J. G. Frazer, Comm. on Pausanias, 111, 308: -tko). 

“EAAquorys, Sozomen, 111. 17: "EdAqnopds, 7b. V- 4, 

“EdAnuixds, Sozomen, tl. 17. For the close association of Greek culture and 
paganism‘ef. p. I infra. 

* Cf, Geficken, Afol., 49f. (The Christians could use Epicurean polemic against 
Stoic allegorisation; cf. Philippson, Hermes, iv. 225 ff.) For the Greek views of 
Egyptian worship mentioned cf. Diod. Sic. 1. 12, Plut. Zs. e¢ Os. 32, p. 363 D, also 
note P. Leid., J. 384, col. vii. 23, €ya elut"Oorpis 6 kadovpevos Udwp, ey clus "Tors 4 
kadoupévn Spdoos, ey eit Hoevedus 4 xadouuévy fap. For the identification of 
Kronos with water, p. 6. 5, ef. Chrysipp. fr. 1076, 1089 Arnim-and note Philo- 
laus, A 14 Diels, i. p. 305- 18. For Adonis as xapmés cf. Glotz, Rev. Et, grecques, 
1920, 214f. 

4 Of. Th. Hopfner, Tierkult der alten Agypter (Wien. Denkschr. LV11. ii. 1913). 
Perdrizet, Monuments Pioty xxv. 367 ff. argues tat it grew in importance in the 
Ptolemaic period. Of interest are two representations of the adoration of a sacred 
animal in ‘the nmural painting: of the peristyle of the villa of Eutyches at Pompeii, 
Notizie degli scavi, 19224 470 fig. g. ~ 

48 Cf. Fobelore, XXXVI. (1925), 93 ff % oy 

4? Cf. Lucr. %. 1196, Theophr. Char. xvi., and for Minoan ‘stone-cults, A. Evans, 
SJ-HS. &X1. 99 ff. (add 36., XLIV. 269 :. baetyl in sanctuary at. Mallia in Crete), for 
Syrian baetyl-worship F, C. Conybeare, Zrans. {1 Congr. Hist. Rel. 11. 177, for 
a stone-cult on Latmos in the tenth century a.p. Useher, A7. Schr: tv. 198: a 
curious statement is made by [Apul.] Asch. 38; Et horum, o Trismegiste, deorum, 

° gui terreni habentur, cuius modi est qualitas? constat, O Asclepi, de herbis, de 
lapidibus, et de aromatibus diuinttatis maturam in se habentibus. 8a could also 
refer t gems, some of which weré Sacred to particular deities, cf. A. Ludwich,, 
Maximus et Ammon, 121. 8, Anon. ed. J “Mesk, Wien. Stud. XX. 326. 8. 
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Vet this rejection of Egyptian ideas js somewhat surprising, 

th view of the fact that Julian was a warm adherent of the cult 
_ Sf their gods; the latter appear frequently on his coins, and 
are mentioned with reverence in his writings *. 

Further, there is the mixed variety of myths, as for 
example that of the Judgment of Paris. 

This contains 

ja a theological element, since the supramundane 
powers of the gods are inditated by their being to- 
gether®: 

ii, a physical element, since the composition of the 
universe from united opposites is indicated by the state- 
ment that the apple was thrdwn by Strife, and the varied 
gifts of the deities are signified by their supposed rivalry 
for the apple®: a 

jij, a psychical element; the soul living in accordance 
with the senses sees beauty and none of the other powers 
in the universe”. 

The myth here defended had been much criticised®. 

Each kind of myth has its special appropriateness; 
theological myths suit philosophers, physical and psy- 
chical myths poets, mixed myths mysteries, the function 
of which is to give us union with the universe and with 
the gods. 

So Julian, in the speech quoted earlier, states (p. 216B) 
that myths are unbecoming to the parts of philosophy con- 
cerned with logic, natural science, and mathematics; at most, 
he says, they suit that branch of practical philosophy which 


4 Cf, G. Macdonald, Coin Types, 2325 what Julian says of the Egyptian deities 
will be found conveniently collected in Th. Hopfner, Fontes historiae religionts 
Aagypliacae, 538 ff. 

® Cf Procl. Proleg, in Hesiodum, p. 4-15 Gaisford, 79s per Tieptas rhe bxep roy 
xoopoy Tag Spdotcns- 

30 Cf, Pherecyd. B 3 Diels, ii. p. 203: (sc. & Geis ="Epws) tov xbopov ex voy 
Sfyriwy cunords, Heraclit. 8 67 Diels, i ps 9% [Arist.] De mundo, p. 3966 7- 

eNeixos played a leading part in the cosmogony of Empedocles {as A 33 Diels, i. 
p. 205). . 

& For # Kar’ aledyow Sdca puxd ef. fambl. De myst. SIL. 4, also xard vooy, ap. 
Stab. 11. 8. 44, Pe 173+ 19s xar’ dperty, xxi. infra, Procl. ad Hes. Op. &¢ Di. 288, 
P. 199. 11 Gaisford. Porphyry, De abst. 11. 59+ says én alcdicer paver favras. 

62 As by Agatharchides, Geogr. Gr. min. I 116. 21 ff, and by the apologist 
Aristides, ch. 8. For earlier allegorisations ef. Tiirk, Roscher, WE. 1591 f. 
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deals with the individual and that ‘part of theological philo- 
sophy which relates to initiations and mysteries, This may - 
well come from the source followed by Sallustius. The mode: . 
myth given by Julian (p. 227 ff.) might be classed as yuxexds. 
This Oration and that in honour of the Mother of the Gods 
are coupled by Libanius in his funeral speech on the Emperor. 
Thinking, says he, that eloquence and piety were sisters, and 
seeing one completely destroyed and the other largely? he 
Jaboured that eloquence might prosper to the full and might 
regain its hold on men’s affections; to this end he honoured 
those skilled in writing and himself wrote. Immediately he 
put forth two speeches, each the work of a single day, or, to 
be exact, of a single night; one of them smote hip and thigh 
a counterfeit imitator of Antisthenes, for defining’ Cynicism 
with unreasoning assurance, the other says many fine things 
about the Mother of the Gods*. 

To this notion of union with the gods (cuvagy) we shall 
return, : 

Again, the story of Attis represents an eternal cosmic 
process, not an isolated event in the past. As the story is 
intimately related to the ordered universe, we reproduce 
it ritually to gain order in ourselves®. We, like Attis, 
have fallen from heaven; we die mystically with him and 
are reborn as infants. It is suitable that this festival 
should be celebrated at the vernal equinox, as also that 
the Rape Of Proserpine, which symbolises the soul’s 
descent to the underworld, should be said to have hap- 
pened at the autumnal equinox. 


33 Ovat. XVII. 159, ii. p. 304 Forster =i. p. 574 Reiske, cf. for the association 
of Greek culture and paganism XIII. 1, éwav}xet pera ToY lepdv, © Baorded, 
[Julian], «at 7d riwéoOae Thy tov Neywv Téxyny, ob udvov bre uepos TaY lepay odx 
erdytorov tows of Aéyor, @AN Bre xal wpds Thy Tynny TOY Gedy bw abray éxarhins roy 
déywr. For the suitability of myths to philosophy cf. Macrob. Comm. in Somn. 
Seip. i. ii, 14, aud sacrarum rérum notio sub pio figmentorum atlamine honestis et 
tecta rebus et uestita nominibus enuntiatur, et hoc est solum figmenti genus quod 
cautio de diuints rebus philosophantis admittit (but Macrobius first rejects the story 
of the castration of Uranus by Saturn and the binding of the latter by his son as guod 
genus totum philosophi nescire malunt: he approves of myths like that of Er). 

‘4 p. xovili infra. 

55 On the common notion, perhaps here implied, that man is a puxpds Kdopos cf. 
Lobeck, Aglaophamius, 920 ff. 
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This specimen myth is added as an awkward afterthought. 
It is a story which needed defence”. The explanation here 
given has the most obvious similarity to that given by Julian 
in his Oration in honour of the Mother of the Gods". 
Sallustius has clear echoes of Julian’s language”, and the 
general sequence is the same in the two: myth, theological 
explanation, description of ritual, significance of time of rites, 
sigiMificance of the sacred season gt Eleusis. Sallustius speaks 
of the myth, Julian, p. 173, of the rite. Julian gives a far 
more exhaustive treatment of the point and a different ex- 
planation, making the motive of the great mysteries in 
Boedromion the desire for defgnce when the Sun retires, the 
lesser mysteries being a preliminary rite in his presence. 
Moreover, Sallustius explains Cybele’s love of Attis as arising 
when the primary gods were perfecting the secondary, and as 
resulting in the gift to him of the starry cap symbolical of 
heavenly powers"; Julian, p. 1668, theorises more elaborately ; 

56 K. Praechter, P. W. 1. A, 1965. 30 ff., remarked that the story of Attis as here 
told has no connection with the classification of myths. For the criticism of the 
story by Christian writers cf. Geficken, Afol., 72. 

7 p. 161 cff. The theory that Sallustius uses thig passage directly, as Cumont 
urged, has been supported recently by R. Asmus, Woch. lass, Phil. 1904, 238 ff. 

8 As Sall. iv. p. 8. 12, a orfvae ry 167 3B, éxpiy...orivar Thy 
yevect, dreplay. 

7 171 C, orhoavra d€ abrév ris 

dretolas ri mpbosor. 
{For orjvac cf. Herm. af. Stob. III, rr. 
31, p- 441 W.= 386 S., Wa uh org 4 
yéveats trav Svrwv.) 

P 8.14, Tara 68 eyévero wer obdé- 171 Cy. Kal odddmore yéyover Bre wh 


more, tore 8 del, Taira roiroy elxe ‘rev rpbmov, Svmep viv 
Exes, ENN’ del wey “Arris eoriv bmovpyds 
rH Marpl xal jwloxos, del 52 dpyé els rhv 
ryéveaw, dei 82 darorduvera rhy dmeiplay 


Julian 


-.-{cf. 169 Df.). 
p. 8. 24, ép” ofs tAapetat xal orépavar. Pp. 168 D, éml rovrors ‘Iddprm, pact, cat 
: doprat. 
D8. 28, pudpa 38 pelfwr ylvera' ris pe 172, or’ evar rw tyydpav pelfw 
fuKros. ris vuxrés. 


5% For the starry cap cf. H. von Fritze, Vomisma, 1v. 36 (Attis wearing it on 
coins of Pessinus), A. B. Cook, Zeus, 1. 742, 1. 385 f., M. Rostovtzeff, SHS. 
XXXIX. 89. It may be noted that rederd (used p. 8. 8, reXecody7wv) is a common 
verb in Iamblichus, as ap. Stob. 1. 48. 8, p- 318. 10; he uses redchwors ap. Stob. 
L. 49. 65, p. 454. 21, De myst. V. 23, p- 232. This speculation is in the spirit of 
his school. 
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Cybele, the providence preserving things subject to birth and 
death, loves their creative cause, and bids it create in thé 
world of things apprehended by the intellect and not sink 
to the material, which sinking is typified by the passion of 
Attis for a nymph. The discrepancy is comprehensible, 
Julian expatiates freely; Sallustius is writing for a world not 
initiated in the truths of Neoplatonism. He therefore simpli- 
fies, and incidentally explajns a familiar attribute of Attis, 
the widos. Other discrepancies are of less importance®. We 
must probably conclude that Sallustius used Julian’s oration, 
but not without an independent exercise of his intelligence, 
How far Julian’s treatment of the theme is original cannot be 
determined so easily. He claims as his own the identification 
of Attis, also called Gallos, with the Being of creftive mind 
that makes all things down to the lowest grade of matter: 
yet even here he is applying the theories of Iamblichus to the 
story. He seems to have clothed in that philosopher’s termi- 
nology a traditional belief very like that of the Naassenes, as 
recorded by Hippolytus, or that of the Poimandyes™. Sallustius 
does not follow his more elaborate developments of the theme. 

Some points of detail require. discussion. Rhea, whose 
identification with the Phrygian Mother of the gods had long 
been commonly accepted, is in the Qracuda Chaldaica, a 
Gnostic compilation probably of the end of the second cen- 
fury A.D., credited with possessing and disseminating the 
powers or Suvayers of all things, which illustrates Cybele’s 


6 Julian adds an appendix (p. 174 4 ff.) on fasting (for the religious importance 
of which custom ef. O. Kern, Orphica, 47, p. 118=Diels, Vors.4, 668 21, ii. 
DP: 178). He mentions the time at which the festival oceurs at an earlier point than 
Sallustius. Passamonti, Rendiconti acc. Lincei, 1892, 724 f., notes other differences 
in this section; they are probably to be explained as simplifications by Sallustius, 
who certainly had a mind of his own. 

CH. 1.14: Julian’s claim to originality is made p. 161. On this question 
I accept the conclusions of H. Bogner, Philol. .xx1x. (1923), 258 ff, esp. 260 f. 
He ie hardly on safe ground in arguing Julian’s independence in interpreting the 
nature of Attis from the fact that Macrob., Sat. 1. 21. 9, explains Attis otherwise, 
as solar; though it is probable (it cannot be called certain) that Macrobius follows 
Iamblichus in this matter, yet we must reckon with the possibility that he may 
have given something like this explanation in a lost work, Still, the general 
probabilities are in favour of Julian’s having himself made this application of 
philosophic theory to the myth. 
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gift of heavenly powers to Attis® The view of Sallustius 
“\(p. 8. 7) that matter begins at the Milky Way occurs in Julian, 
“but not, it seems, elsewhere®. The normal Greek idea was 
that the moon is the upper boundary of the world of Becoming 
(as opposed to the higher regions of Being); the Milky Way 
is commonly the path of the Sun, the path of the gods, or the 
path of the blessed dead*. The notion that the Nymphs pre- 
side over Becoming (p. 8. 10) may in part originate in cult; 
they are called yevé@Acaz in an iscription found at Phaleron®, 
Sallustius speaks cautiously of the way in which Attis left 
Cybele, possibly to avoid any suggestion of imperfection in 
the divine nature; Julian talks plainly of his rapadpocdvy or 
infatuation. As for weodyrét é£ odpavod (p, 8. 19), the belief 
that mantis a fallen god is an old one in Greece; we find it in 
Empedocles, in the Orphic tablets, and in other Neoplatonic 
texts”. The doctrine of the descent of the soul from heaven 


® Cf. Kroll, De oraculis Chaldaicis (Brest. phil. Abh. vn. i.), 30, and for its date 
and sources 66 ff. The fragment in question says (‘Pely) xdvrww yap mpirn Swvdues 
Kbddrosw dgppdoras | deanery yevehy ert wav(2) mpoxée tpoxdovcay; cf, Hippol. 
Refut. V. 17. 2, p. 114. 20 Wendland, dvahapuBdver rds duvdmecs, and for the actual 
phrase durduers yovluous cf. Iambl. De myst. 11. 1, ps 67.15 f. Julian, Pp. 166 a, 
agrees in sense. For the epithet twoydvos (p. 8. 3), cf. Cornut. 7heol, 6, p-6.7f 
Lang, xwdlav 3” dvaridéacw airy (sc. ri Pég) rapiordvres bri alrla rijs swoyovlas arn 
éyévero. 

8 Julian, p. 165c, 171 A. H. Bogner, /.c. 275, suggests that this idea is due to 
the verbal similarity of P'4Xos and T'adaglas, and remarks well that Julian returns 
to the common view that the moon is the boundary in sayingy p. 165 D, rév ray 
evthuw kat dd cedjvny cidGv cuvoyéa. Macrob., Comm. in Somn. Seip. t. xii, 
attributes to Pythagoras the notion that the realm of Dis begins at the Milky 
Way. 

* Cf. Gundel, P. W. vil. 560 ff. In Iambl. af. Stob. 1. 49- 39, p. 378. 12, 
Heraclides Ponticus is credited with the view that souls descend to earth from the 
Milky Way. 

® "Ednuepls’Apyaodoyixh, 1909, 244 ff, fig. 1: cf. also their function in mythology 
of nursing Dionysus. As for wav yap 7d -ywduevor pet (p. 8. tr), it is an obvious 
recollection of the Heraclitean pei 74 5da worapod dlxqy (Diog. Laert. tx. 1. 8); it 
‘way be recalled that Geffcken, Ausgang, 284, has drawn attention to the frequency 
with which Iamblichus quotes Heraclitus. 

® p, 167 D. For the possibility of divine overstepping of limits cf. Heraclit., 
B94 Diels, i. p. 96, Aros yap obx bwepSioerar wérpa, ef 88 uh, Epudes yw Aliens 
éxixoupo: ekeupjoovew. Julian modifies the word, ris rod “Arridos Aeyoudvys 3. 

® Cf. for Empedocles, B 11g Diels, i. p. 268, B 115, P. 267 (he is a god on earth, 
B 112, p. 264); for the Orphics, B 18 Diels, ii. p. 176 (= Olivieri, Lamellae aureae 
Orphicae, A 3, p. 4=O. Kern, Orphica, 32 ¢, p. 106); for Neoplatonists, Porph. 
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is mentioned by the rhetorician Menander as a familiar com- 
monplace®; its passage through the planetary sphéres was 
embellished with much detail® Its divinity might ‘be re- 
covered at death”, or »y appropriate ritual”. Gruppe con- 
cluded that it is probable, but not certain, that the rites of 
Attis were held to confer immortality; Prudentius. clearly 
states that he who had received the taurobolium, that strange 
bedrenching in the blood of a bull, was adored by those 


4 


Sent. 32, weaovons 5é els odpara (sc. Tis Puxiis), Procl. Jnst, Theol. 206, Kariévar 
els yéveou. 

$8 Tept emidecerixdy 9, ix. p. 283- 17 Walz, cuyyevis ‘yap oboa rot Beot % Yuxh 
KaxetOev kartoboa ometiac rédw Evw mpds 7d avyyerés; cf, Kroll, P.W. vil. 816. 

® Cf, Lobeck, Aglaophamus, 932. 4. B. Cook, /-H.S. XV. 16. 

1 So we read in an Orphic inscription (B 19% 4, ii. p. 177 Diels Olivieri 5? 
p. 18=Kesn, 32g, p. 108) vou 16: dia yeySod! in a tablet of gold-foil (B17, p. 175 
Diels= Olivieri ba! p. 12> Kern, 32a, p. 105) xal 757’ Lrecr’ AdAowse pel?’ Hpweoow 
dvdgers. Cf. the oracle given to Julian (Eunap. Hist. fr, 26 Dindorf= ¥. 1. G. 1v. 25) 
ates 8 aldeplov pdeos marpdiov abdijy, | ever amomhayx Gels wepomfiov és Béuas 
Brees. ‘ 

1 So possibly we should interpret the Orphic Oeds éyévov ¢& dvOpisrou B 20. 9, 
p- 177 Diels=Oliviert ca? p. r6=Kern 32 f, p. 198). Zalmoxis is said to have 
taught the Getae a ritual to make themselves immortal (cf. Hat. tv. 94, G. Kaza- 
row, Adio, X11. 355 ff.). The ouestion of how man could become god interested 
men deeply. In P. Berol. 13044, col. iii. 28 (U. Wilcken, St?z. Ber. preuss. 
Akad. 1923, 161 {.), Alexander asks a Gymnosophist 7{ ror dy tis ‘yévarro Debs; 
and receives the unsatisfactory answer 8 wh Svvardy dori dvdpdmw wovsjaar et 
morjoeiéy 7s (as we read later in Plut, Alex. 64). Religion might offer a solution ; 
a Syrian dedication to Leucothea (Cumont, Cat. Sculpt. Inser, Mus. Cinguan- 
tenairé®, 166 ff, n. 141) has the phrase 700 droBewbevros év 7@ A€Byre, which refers 
to some ritual pretence of boiling in 2 cauldron of regeneration (cf. L. R. Farell, 
SHS: XXXVL 41 ff). Magic also might help; an dwa@avariopés is preserved in 
the great magical papyrus of Paris. Dieterich, indeed, called this a Aftthras- 
Liturgie, and his view has won the support of Th. Hopfner, Griechisch-Agyplischer 
Offenbarungseauber, U1. 58, § 116, but it is probably right to follow Cumont, 
Revue de linstruction publique en Belgique, 1904, 1 ff., in regarding it asa pro- 
duct of syncretism in Egypt. 

Religious ecstasy can of course produce a belief in the worshipper that he is 
identified with the god, cf. Dieterich, Afithrasliturgic®, 97 f., 240, Rohde, Psyche*, 
1. 14 ff, H. J. Rose, Aberystwyth’ Studies, 1v. 26 (a probable explanation of 
Eur. Bacck. 580f.: the character there called Dionysos in the Mss. is a yotary 
who now feels that he is a Bakchos in the full sense, and has attained unity with 
the god). For the magical claim to be a particular deity of. P. Par. 1. 1018, 
P. Lond. 121, 1. 334 Wessely=326 Kenyon, 340 W-=332 K., 506 W, = 498 K., 
Griffith and Thompson, Demotic Magical Papyrus, 47, 55: 83, 89: 105, 159, 185, 
187, G. F. Abbott, Macedonian Folklore, 75 (‘1 ama Skantzos even as thou art’). 
For the Hermetic belief that man while still in the body can be or become divine 

« ef. W. Kroll, A. W vi. 811. 
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presént as divine® The ideas of ritual rebirth and of the 
secommencement of life thereafter as a small child are to be 
found elsewhere in mystery religions of the Empire”. What 
is said about the fast (p. 8. 20) is impértant, as suggesting that 
enthusiastic devotees kept a fasi froci March 15th, when the 
solemnities began, till March 24th, probably with special 
austerity from March 22nd (the day against which arbor 
intgat is marked in the calendar); ‘Sallustius distinguishes 
between abstinence from bread7@nd other impure food, and 
ynoreta, or real fasting, after the cutting of the tree, ritually 
borne in on the 22nd. For the joyous celebrations which 
followed we have other evidence™. 

The argument ori the seasoas of festivals can be paralleled 
from Maarobius, who, in a sectton probably based on Iam- 
blichus, infers that these rites are particularly connected with 
the Sun from the fact that the Hilaria is fixed at the vernal 
equinox”, Attis was so closely associated with the seasons 
that on a sarcophagus now in the Barberini collection his 
pine-crowned figure is substituted for that of Winter, and put 
with those of Summer, Autumn and Spring”. 

May my words give no offence to the gods or to the 
great dead who have written these tales! 

So Sallustius closes his discussion of myths, as Herodotus 
his disquisition on Heracles”. 


18 Gréechische Mythologie, 15413 Peristeph. X. 1048, cf Apul. Met, XI. 24 
(Lucius, after initiation in the mysteries of Isis, is dressed as the Sun), f 

® CL HS. XLV. 99, and on the ritual use of milk (p. 8. 24) also Procl. 
in Rep. 11., 129 Kroll (he connects the offerings of milk to the gods who purify 
souls with the belief that souls dwell in the Mitky Way, and with the fact that 
milk is the first food of the newly born), A. B. Cook, Zeus, 1. 785, S. Eitrem, 
Opferritus und Voropfer der Griechen und Rimer, 102, 307. . 

7% On the duration of the fast cf. H. Hepding, Attis (2.C.V.V.1.), 182 f., on 
the Hilaria, J. G. Frazer, Golden Bough’, v.272, D. S- Robertson, /.#.S. Xxx1x. 
Il ge 
7° Sat. 1. 21, 10: ef. CR. 1924, 37, in support of Wissowa’s view of this 
section (proposed in his Breslau dissertation of 1880, De Macrobit Saturnaliorum 

* fontibus), and on the connection of festivals with phases of the year, M. P. 
Nilsson, Grieehische Feste, iv. f. 4 

% F, Cumont, ev. Arch. 1916, 1v- 7. Von Fritze, Nomisma, 1v. 36 £., gives 
reason to believe that this conception of Attis is not a late product. 

7 11, 48 Kal wept pv rodruw Tooaira qui elmedoe xat wapa tov Gav xal raph 
tov tpwwv etudveca ety, ‘This is an epilogue to the whole discussion of myths, not 
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v. The reader must next learn of the First Cause and 
the divine hierarchy, of the nature of the universe, of mind. 
and soul, of providence, fate, and chance, of virtue and 
vice, of the good and-evil constitutions arising thence, 
and of the origin of evils. ‘Each of these is a large sub- 
ject; still, there is no harm in my treating them briefly, 
to the end that people may not be entirely ignorant of 
them. 

Sallustius here indicates the scope of his treatise from %7}y 
mpadrny airiav (p. 10. 14) to apxéces tadra (p. 24. 15), after 
which come discussions of controversial points. He defines 
clearly his purpose in writing this epitome of necessary 
truth. : 2 

The First Cause must be one, for that is the supreme 
number, and all things must share in it. It is nét soul or 
mind or being; it is good and superior to being: so the 
brave prefer the good to mere being. 

The dignified position of the number One is a legacy from 
Pythagoras: we find it in the Oracula Chaldatca and in Neo- 
platonic texts. lamblichus describes the Supreme Being in 
a similar but more personal way”. The First Cause must be, 
says Sallustius, not mind® or soul, and must be superior to 
being. This last point is Platonic"; Sallustius supports it 
with an argumentum ad homines™. z 


to the section about Attis (so Praechter rightly, ?.W7. 1A, 1965. 61). A note- 
worthy parallel is, Lucian, Alex. 4, dX idews pév 6 MvOayédpas ety, 

8 Cf. F. M. Cornford, C.Q. xvi. 140, XVIt. 3 (he argues that the *monad 
symbolises a primal undifferentiated unity,’ cf. Hes. Og. e¢ Di. 108). Krolt, De 
oraculis Chaldaicis, 15, Plut. De uita et poesi Homeri, § 145, p. 11834, 

70 De myst. VIII. 2, p. 262, dpxh yap obros kal Beds Ged, novas ex Tod év6s, 
mpootswos Kat dpxy tis obelas. dx’ abrod yap % obarérys Kat 4 obola, 1d Kat oboca- 
wdrwp kareira. In Corp. Herm. v. 2, the Supreme Being is ody els ddd’ dg’ of 
dels: ib. XVI. 3, p. 349 R., he is els. 

% Cf, Plotin. Ev. vi. 9. 2f. on the Good, and E. Passamonti, Rend, ace. Linc, 
1892, 652 f. 

8! Rep. 509 B: cf. K. Schmidt, Jahrb. phil, Fak. Univ. Gotting., 1922, I. 77 
Cf. Kroll, PW. vitt. 805. 28 on the essential goodness of the Supreme Being in , 
Hermetic texts. dya8és implies moral perfection and in fact general perfection, 
cf. Philo, Adleg. Leg. 1. 59, p. 54 M., % yertnurdiry dperh, fv rwes dyabbryra 
kadotow, dg’ is al xar& uépos dperal ourloravrat, and Preuschen-Bauer, Worterb. 
N.T? ss.vv, dyads, &yabbrns. ye 

® That is the meaning of enuetov, cf. Rhet. ad Alex., passim: for the common- 
place used cf. Liban. xxx. 41, etc. 
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vi. Next come the orders of gods:—(a) Those in the 
universe, twelve in number, three to create, three to 
animate, three to harmonise, three to guard the universe; 
a triad is necessary for each operation since each has a 
beginning, a middle, and an end; their duties are sym.- 
bolised by the attributes of their cult statues. The other 
members of the Pantheon have a subordinate existence; 
so Dionysus exists in Zeus, Asclepius in Apollo, the 
Graces in Aphrodite. The twélve occupy the twelve 
celestial spheres. 5 

(8) Those outside the universe: some make the being 
of the gods, some the mind, some the soul. They are 
treated in more recondite works. 4 

The first division into murdane and transcendental deities 
is found e&rlier®. Sallustius refers for the latter to the treatises 
concerned with them: his interest lies in showing how the 
familiar pagan gods and goddesses find a place in the scheme, 
not in giving a complete exposition of philosophic dogma. 
For the three parts of each act we have a parallel in Iambl. 
De myst, Ul. 7, p. 85, but the triad is a natural combination of 
deities*, and the number twelve as old as Pindar®. The 


* Cf, Max, Tyr. x1. 12, and the distinction of ¢erreni and caelestes det in 
[Apul.] Asc, 38, though the caedestes there do the work of our éyxéopuoe: (cf. 
unus guisque ordinem quem accepit complens atgue custodiens~ pets éxovot rages... 
of 82 jppoopévor dpovpotow. Juppiter is merely the dispensator of the highest god, 
ch, 27 [cf Kroll, 2 W, vitt. 806. 19]; as here Zeus is one of the éyxbopuot, not 
the wpwrn airla or even one of the dxepxécuixc). Comparable also is the dis- 
tinction between myyai and dpxai in the later Neoplatonism (cf. Kroll, De orac. 
Ch. 37). Tambl. De myst. vii. 8, p. 271. 10, distinguishes mepixdcjco and omep- 
bg poe Geol, 

8 Cf. Usener, RA. Mus. LVI. (1903), 1 ff., esp. 36, and add as further instances 
of triads Lykabas Sozon, Herakles, and Hermes on a coin of Thermisonium 
(3. Mf. C. Phrygia, 420. 10, pl. XLIxX. 5), Apollo, Dionysos, and Demeter on a 
coin of Flaviopolis in Bithynia (Xecueil général des monnaies grecques @ Aste 
mineure, 1. 339- 38, pl Liv. 16), a female triad on a terracotta figured by 
Winter, Typenkatalog (= Die Antiken Terrakotten, 111.), 1. 57-10. The Oracula 
Chaldaica explained how the triad proceeded from the monad (Kroll, 18) and 
gave an arrangement of gods in four triads differing from ours (#. 37). Proclus, 
Theol. Plat. Vi. 10, p. 367, 22, p. 403, gives a similar account of the functions 
of the gods. 

8 OL. x. 49, cf. Aristoph. Aw. 95, Ditt. Sp//.8 180. 7, 181. 8, 589. 44, 961 n. 2, 
Suppl. epigr. gr. 1. 468, B. Pace, Annuario, 11. 71. 5: for duodecim dei cf. 
CLL. Vi. 298486, Aust, P.W. Iv. g10, and a Pompeian picture Notizie degli 
Scavi, IQII, 420, fig. 24. 
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function of harmonising implies a survival of the belief 
held by Pythagoras and Heraclitus that the establisheé 
order of things is a dppovia”. Hephaestus here has a some- 
what unusual eminence, for which Neoplatonic parallels 
exist”, 

The idea that divine character is indicated by the attributes 
of cult statues occurs in Julian and in Macrobius, and may 
therefore fairly be ascribed to Iamblichus®. It is important 
to note that the ancients corceived of the gods as thus repre- 
sented; this is shown by various accounts of visions, and by a 
section of the Oneirocritica of Artemidorus dealing with the 
appearance of gods in sleep®. 

What is said of the subordin&tion of deities is in accordance 
with tradition. The sonship of Dionysus was peauliarly in- 
timate, and his cults blend with those of Zeus, as do those 


86 Cf, also C.H. XVII. 14, p. 359+ 27 R., lav epyasduevos dppovlay Tov mdvruv, 
Kroll, De orac. Ch., ps 48- 

87 Cf, Orelli, ad loc, Chrysippus identified him with fire (Zeno, fr. 111, Pearson 
p. 156, ef. L. Malten, P. W, vis. 338 ff.) 

8 Julian, p. 148D: Saf. 1. 17. 133 19. 2, 8, 105 21. 9» A point of contact 
may be remarked: : . : 

5 88 "Awdddww Mpay apudser...dred} Sat, 1. 19. 15, ut lyra Apollinis chord- 
dppovia per 7d xdddos sored. arum seplem tot caelestium sphaerarum 

pracstat intellegi, quibus solem madera- 
torem natura constituit. 

{It need not be supposed that this type of argument was invented by Iamblichus.) 
With p. 12. 11, -yuury dé} "Agpodlrn...7d Se xddAos Ev rois dpupyevots ov Kpdmrerat, 
we may compare. Suidas s.v. xdprres, 11. it, p- 1603, Kat mapoula al Xdperes 
“youve Hrot Sri Set dbedGs xal pavepds xaplterOat (a Stoic thought, cf. Sen. De den. 
I. 3. §). Sallustius argues from the Praxitelean type, which was used as a cult- 
type (cf. Lucian, Amores 13, Marcus Diaconus, Vita Porph. 59, B. M. Guide to 
the antiquities of Roman Britain, p. 122, fig. 136 [pipeclay copy of image, in 
shrine}, Lippold, Gemmen, 25. 8}, not the conical stone of Paphos, ot the 
older Greek types. At the same time, it should be remembered that the earlier 
types did under the Empire frequently surpass in popular esteem the finest pro- 
ducts of Greek art (to the coin references given C.#., 1925, 62, add Imhoof- 
Blumer, Momisma, vs. 1 ff. and C. T. Seltman, Athens, its history and coinage, 
88f.). How a fixed mode of representation was in fact part of the religious tradition 
is ilinstrated by an inscription ina Mithraeum at Ostia, Notisie degh scam; 1924, 
73, deum uetusta religione in uelo formatum et umore obnubilatum (deum pro- 
bably being Juppiter-Caelus). 

8°Cf, Deubner, De inenbatione, 9. 135, Artemidor. 11. 37, -p- 142 Hercher 
(the three chief art-types of Aphrodite mentioned): cf. #6. 39, p. 146, Kouwdy de 
Rbyov Exovory ot Geol Kal ra dydhyara abrar. ° 

9 We have Zebs Béxxos at Pergamon (C. 7. G. 3538=7. G. Rom. Iv, 360. 32), 
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of Asclepius and Apollo"; again, Aphrodite and the Graces 
are closely associated®. 

In assigning spheres to the gods Sallustius avoids the re- 
proach of identifying deities with elements or planets®. Earth 
is the sphere of Hestia™, water of Poseidon, air of Hera, fire of 
Hephaestus. We are not told by our author that Poseidon zs 
water and Hera air, as Eustathius says®, or that Hephaestus 
is fre, as the Stoics said. These four elements or orovyeia 
are regarded as forming four zches or ogaipas beneath the 
planetary spheres, arranged thus: 

FIRE 
AIR 

2 
WATER 
EARTH™, 

Above are the six planetary spheres assigned to their usual 
owners: Apollo has that of the Sun, Artemis that of the 
Moon; the places of Aphrodite, Hermes, Zeus, and Ares are 
obvious, The seventh and furthest from the earth, that of 
Saturn, is assigned not to Kronos but to Demeter, who in 


s 


Zeds More’s by Lake Ascania (Ramsay, C. &. 1. 337, dsr. 178), Zeds xedawei's, 
hardly distinguishable from Atévvoos xedaiweds (C. B. 11. 434), and Zebs pidros 
represented as Dionysus (Pausan. VIII. 31. 4) 

% Joint temple at Cyzicus, 7. G. Rom. Iv. 1§9. 17, joint cult elsewhere 
(K. Wernicke, P. W. 11. 40): 

Cf. Pind. Pae. vi. 3, Pyth. vi. 1, Eustath. ad Od., p. 1601. 5, Seneca, De 
benef. 1. 3, 93 a possible joint cult at Paros (K. Tiimpel, P. W* 1. 2749): they 
were thought to be her daughters at Orchomenus (Serv. ad Aem. 1. 720). 

% There is no deviation from this in p. 12. 19 f. As Mr D. S. Robertson pointed 
out to me, Helios and Selene are the deities, not the heavenly bodies. 

™ Cf. Siiss, P. W. vil. 1293. 

% ad Il., p. 123. 24, 150. 41. The elements are personal in Kore hosmou (54, 
p. 403 W.=p. 486. 22 ff. Scott). 

% A stele at Carnuntum (F. Cumont, Jahreshefté x11., Beibl., 213, cf. Etudes 
Syriennes, 70. torf., Norden, Aen. vi.2 24f.) depicts the soul’s passage through 
air and water to fire: as an illustration of popular notions thereof cf. Aristid, efs 
. ta, I. p. 5 Dindorf (water and earth on a level: air above, fire still higher): for 

athe way in which they took their positions, Manil. 1. 149 ff., Philo, De aeternitate 
mundi, Vit. 33. The physical doctrine involved and the use of e¢qipa occur in 
Aristot. AMeteorologica, p. 3546 23, Tod yap bdaros wept Thy yhy wepcreTanévov, 
Kabdrep mepl rolro % Too dépos opaipa xal wepl radray  Neyoudrn mupés: for the 
conception we can go back as far as Anaximander Io, Diels i. p. 16, 18, pAoyds 
ohuipay repiprivar re wept rhy yqv dépc: whether he used the word we cannot 
say. 
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virtue of her identification with Rhea” was connected with 
him. Kronos might be one of the tarepxdoptoe Beoi. The 
planets would probably be arranged thus: 


SATURN 
JUPPITER 
MARS 
SUN 
VENUS 
MERCURY 
MOON 


FIRE etc.®. 


The aether is assigned to Athena, not to Zeus, as is more 
common™, The heaven, that is here the sphere of the fixed 
stars, is shared by all the deities. “ 

vii. The universe itself must be uncreated and im- 
mortal. It is impossible that it should perish; therefore 
it cannot have had any beginning. 

There are, says Tzetzes, four views of the philosophers™: 

(1) The universe is uncreated and imperishable. 

(2) It is created and perishable (ascribed to Meton). 

(3) It is uncreated, except for certain perishable parts. 

(4) It is created, but by Divine Providence will not perish 

(ascribed to Plato and Pythagoras”). 

The matter had long been disputed: Diodorus Siculus 

© 

9%? As early as the fifth century (O. Kern, P. W. Iv. 2755), cf. Procl. Zheol. 
Plat. v., p. 267. Porphyry af. Euseb., Praep. euang. 111. 11, distinguished Rhea 
and Demeter, which is of interest as illustrating the way in which Sallustius is 
not concerned with Neoplatonists earlier than Iamblichus. For ascription of 
planets to deities other than their homonyms cf. Roscher, II. 2527. 10 ff. 

98 Cf. F. Boll, P. W. vit. 2567 £ 

% For aléjp—Zeds cf. A. B. Cook, Zeus, 1. 27 ff. (again, Porphyry maintained 
this, Quaest. Hom., p. 200. 13 Schrader). For aidjp—Athena, Muccio, Studi 
Htal, vit. 53, quotes Comut. 20, Eustath. ad //. 1. 197, p- 83, Zeno ag. Diog. 
Laert. vil. 147: the aether had long been regarded as the home of the divine 
element in man (cf. Kaibel, Zpigr. gr. 21. 5, [Plat.] Axioch. 366A, and A. Fair-. 
banks, C. R. xv. 431, A. C. Pearson ad Eur. Hel. 1014, Z. R. Z. 1. 168), and 
Athena was connected with intelligence, cf. Julian, x Galil., p. 179. 14 Neum. 

100 Chil. x. 527 ff., p. 384 Kiessling. 

il Cf, Aetins 11. 4. 2, a. Stob. I. 20. 1, p. 170. ro Wachsmuth (=p. 330. 18 
Diels, Doxogr. gr.), where the view is ascribed to Plato, who does not use the 
word rpévoa in 7i77., p. 41B. 
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mentions views (1) and (2)", Philo in his treatise De aeterni- 
Yate mundi (1), (2) and (4), quoting for (1) Aristotle and 
Ocellus, for (4) the Timaeus (at,second hand™), Hesiod, and 
Moses. We may pause to analy'se the earlier portion of this 
book. 

Causes of destruction must be external or internal”, But 
there is nothing outside, as all things were put together to 
make the universe. The universe will continue to be one, 
because like matter will take ‘the place of anything that 
fails: whole, because all being has been spent to make it; 
unharmed by age and disease, because bodies attacked by age 
and disease are overthrown by heat or cold or other opposites 
from outside, Nor again will anything internal destroy it; 
the wholé is stronger than the part, and what can face ex- 
ternal perils is strong enough to endure internal also: so 
cattle, horses and men are liable to die of disease because they 
can also be destroyed by the sword. This is corroborated 
by Plato, Timaeus, p. 32C. Since therefore the universe is 
imperishable, it must be uncreated; for dissolution is the fate 
of whatever has come into being, freedom therefrom of what- 
ever has not; as the poet says, . 


76 Toe yevouevov xaTOaveiy dpetrerat. 

Again, when a compound perishes, it breaks up into its 
components. We men are composed of the four elements: on 
our death they return to their freedom, as the tragedian 
(Euripides, called 6 tpayixds earlier, 11. 6, as is Aeschylus in 
IX, 49) says. Such a compound is unnatural™. On the other 
hand, in the universe the elements occupy their right and 
proper places, Further, the nature of each object wishes to 
preserve it for ever: so must the nature of the universe, 


12 1, 6. 

103 ‘This is indicated by gaow, Iv. § 13, and the passage is the famous Peot 
*ea..., one of the commonest Platonic quotations in writers of the Empire. In 

~ quotations from this treatise the Roman figure gives the chapter in Cumont’s 

edition, the Arabic the section as in the editio minor of Cohn and Reiter. 

1% So also Philolaus ap. Stob. 1. 20, 2, p- 172- 13+ 

108 ‘This point is expressed more elaborately by Sallustius in ch. xvii. 

106 Cf, p. lvi supra for this style of reasoning. 

107 Here we have the old fifth-century antithesis of gdous and vézos. The source 
of the poetic fragment is unknown. 
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Now this nature is invincible and superior to all hostile 
° 


forces. 

There remains that argument on which very many pride 
themselves, thinking tt irrefragable. Why should God destroy 
the universe? That He may not again make a universe or that 
He may make another? The first suggestion, that He makes 
disorder out of order and changes His plan, implies a defect 
of intellect in Him, and is unworthy of Him. As for “he 
second, another universe wofild be worse than this, like it, or 
better. If it is worse, so is its Creator; if like, He has wasted 
labour in a childish way: if better, He has become better and 
therefore was imperfect when He made the present universe. 
But God is always like Himself and cannot become better or 
worse. We change and therefore what we make is ferishable. 

Stoic theories of the destruction of the universe by fire are 
untenable, for the destruction of the heavens involves the 
destruction of the stars, whom they regard as visible gods, 
and of Providence, the soul of the universe. Chrysippus is 
unconvincing. Since time has no beginning, neither has the 
universe, 

This brief analysis shows a striking similarity to the dis- 
cussion of the matter given by Sallustius here and in the 
excursus which forms ch, xv. In the latter there are slight 
additions and omissions, but the essence of the argument 
and much of its detail is the same™. We have noted earlier 
that the core ‘of Philo’s thought is a school tradition, and this 
is particularly clear in the De aeternitate mundi™. It may 


+ 168 Here follow detailed criticisms of some remarks of Critolaus, and later more 
objections to Stoic teaching: on these E. Norden, Fleck. Jahrb. Suppl. X1X., 
p- 440ff., may be consulted. Since F, Cumont’s edition (1891) there can hardly 
be any doubt of the authenticity of this work, Noteworthy in it is the similarity 
of xvi. 82 with Sallustius xvii. p. 32. 195 the relevant words are quoted in the 
critical note. 
100 - Additions are: 
(a) The destructive agent must be corporeal or incorporeal, but.... ” 
{8) The destructive agent must move in a circle or in a straight line, but.... 
(y) Destruction must be in form or in matter, but.... 
(8) Destruction must be natural or unnatural, but.... 
NO As appears from its stock quotations, and from such phrases as E101 vol 
govow (17), paow (13, 79), of POeipovres atrdv (sc. Tov kécpov) (72), Twes rav 
aldvov drokauPardvrwy rdv xéopov (113): conclusive testimony is afforded by § 39 
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even be, as Bousset argued, notes of a lecture taken down by 
Philo and written up by him™. 

The conclusion to be drawn is.fairly clear. Though the trac- 
tate was known to S. Ambrose and to Zacharias of Mytilene, 
who show a knowledge of Philo’s other writings, it is most 
unlikely that Sallustius was acquainted with .it™. In him as 
in Philo we must recognise a school tradition, communicated 
byoral teaching or by a handbook. Some of its arguments 
were, it seems, used by Proclus*in his lost work on the sub- 
ject: but Proclus had learning beyond the range of hand- 
books™, The fixity of these traditional bodies of argument 
is further illustrated by the fact that Joannes Philoponus 
makes but seven Scriptural quotations in his reply to’ Proclus, 
a work Which fills 646 pages in H. Rabe’s edition. It is 
perhaps a fair inference that he found arguments ready to 


hand, and did no more than expand them™. 
The planetary spheres and the sphere of the fixed stars 


dmodexrixdrarés ye why xdxeivos 6 NMbyos carly, ep’ G pupious olda cepyuropudvors ds 
AKpBoney xal wav aveteheyxry, § 134 Lott 8 otre véov 7d heybuevov obre pyyas? 
quay, adda warad copay dvdpay, ols oder ddtepetynrov ray els émiothuny dvary- 
kalwy dwodéhecrras, and § 150 d wey oby wep d¢bapelas Tod Kbouov waperdypaper, 
elonrar kara Sivayev. In general cf. p. xxxviii, n. 123 fe shia 

I Jiidisch-christlicher Schulbetrieb, 1 35 ff I say ‘written up,’ since Cumont 
has shown that the language of the work is markedly Philonian, distinct as its 
thought is from his normal ideas (p. xv tf. of the Prolegomena to his edition). 

uz Cf, Cumont, p. xvg, xii ff. The isolated reminiscence of Vit. Mos. 111. 24 
in Heliodorus, 4erh. 1X. 9, does not tell seriously against this view. Philo was 
later used by writers on the exegesis of the Old Testament, as Procopius of Gaza 
(Krumbacher?, p. 126.) and in Catenae (i, p. 215): he is mentioned by Arethas 
in his Commentary on the Apocalypse (7. p. 130). 

3 An attempted reconstruction of his treatise has been made by A. Vacherot, 
Histoire critique de Vécole d Alexandrie, 11. 350 ff. With the words of Sallustius, 
peg. 1, Kal bre dydyxn dtd Thy rod Geod dyaférnra... cf. Procl. in Tim. 298 
(t. p. 367- 21) ds yap 6 duos ev dow eori, mdvra karaddumer kal 7d wip Oeppalvet... 
ofr xal 7d del Sy Gyady del Bobderar ra dyadd. ef BE del ra AyaBA Povherar, det 
Sivarat ra dyabd, tva wh Bovdduevos pv, ddvvaray dé Td -rav pavdrordruw broudvy 
#éB0s, obd8 yap 8 owovdaies Adda Bourerar Hd Svvarat, ef 8 del Stvarar 7a dyad, 

» del dvepyet Ta dyaOd, twa ph drehh Thy Sivape Expr el FE del evepyed rd dyahd, det 
mod Ta dyad, ef S€ adrds del woced, del -ylverar kbou0s. didtos 6 xbomos dpa’ det -yap 
dyabds 6 Snpiovpyds eorw (also Corp. Herm. x1. 17: 7b. XVI. 19, p- 354.R., the uni- 
verse is coeval with God since all things are parts of Him: this is a pantheistic view 
which Sallustius would avoid): cf. E. Passamonti, /.c. 654 ff., for references 

né A, Gudeman, P.-W. 1x. 1789. 23, notes the fact, and prefers to conclude 
that Philoponus wished to defeat the enemy on his own ground, 
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imitate mind and have a circular motion, the former 
Eastward, the latter Westward. The four elements 
imitate soul and move in straight lines, fire and air 
ascend, earth and water descend. All this has a purpose. 
Moreover since the celestial bodies differ in mode of 
motion from the elements they must differ from them in 
nature also and be devoid of the ordinary physical pro- 
perties of matter. The universe being a sphere, since 
gravitation takes place towards the earth, the earth must 
be its centre. 

These observations on the motions of heavenly bodies are 
traditional, Sallustius sees a purpose in them, as in all the 
order of the universe, of which he speaks in ch. 1x". The sharp 
distinction which he draws between the physica! qualities of 
the elements and of the celestial bodies agrees with the 
general Aristotelian and post-Aristotelian differentiation of 
the sublunar and the upper zones. 

The universe is seen to be a sphere, because of the Zodiac™®, 
That the centre of a sphere is its lowest part is a doctrine 
well attested in antiquity”. 

8 For planetary imitation of mind and motion in circles cf. Plotin, Zvn, 11. 2: 
for the contrasted motion of the elements in straight lines cf. Aristot. De caelo, 
p- 3104 16, 3084 13 etc., Philo, De aeternitate mundi, Vil. § 33 (fire going up- 
wards), Aristot. De caelo, p. 383 4 26 (air going upwards), and Phys. p. 2146 14, 
De caelo, p. 3084 14 (earth going downwards), De caelo, p. 312 a 26 (water going 
downwards), Herm. a. Stob. 1. 49. 69, p- 471 f. [Scott p. 528. 27 ff.] (fire and air 
upwards, water and earth downwards). 

For the opposed motions of the sphere of the fixed stars and the planetary 
spheres cf. Cic. De re publica, v1. 17 Miiller, Macrob. Comm. in Somn. Scip. 1. 
17. 7ff., Joannes Philoponus, De aeternitate mundi, V1. 24, p. 198. 17 ff. Rabe, 
also Julian, p. 131 A. 

The purpose, that the process of becoming might not be imperfect, is illustrated 
by C. A. IX. 5, 9 Koopixh dopa tplBovea (2) ras yevdoes mots moet, 7, 7d O28 
raxos abrod rijs popds Thy worxidlay r&v wordy yertoewv épydgerar (cf. WwW. Kroll, 

P. W. wit. 808. 17 ff.)- 

Ps Muccio quotes well Philopon. De ofificto mundi, 111. 9, p. 129. § Reichardt, 
Fobrwy obrws éxdvrav éPOaruay dpa pdver xpela xal ryphaews dxpiBois & dv rd 
ogaspexdy Too olpavod oxhua 5:4 rod Spdiaxot pécov roy SAov réuvovros obpavdy ps 
pavdorara Selxvurat. 

U7 Ef, Cic. M.D. . 84, medium locum mundi qué est infimus, and for other 
references A. E, Housman ad Manil. i. 170f., E. Bickel, Philol. LXXIx. 363; 
the Pythagoreans regarded earth as a wvOuiy (Vita Pythag. ap, Phot. Bibi. 249, 
p. 439 4 31). Concerning the tendency of heavy bodies to occupy the centre cf, 
Aristot. Phys. p. 2055 15, and as a parallel to this statement of the fact of gravi- 
tation cf. Philo, De ae¢. vit. 33, Muccio, Stwai Ltaliant, Vil. p. 554 
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All these things are made by the gods, ordered by 
Mind, and set in motion by Soul. 

For this Mind and this Soul we have abundant evidence™, 

viii, Our human souls are pe-fected by a divine Mind as 
sight is by the Sun™. Some are reasoning and immortal, 
some unreasoning and mortal; the former come from the 
primary gods, the latter from the secondary, 

This Mind which perfects our souls is part of the system - 
of Iamblichus, wherein it ranks afger Being and before Soul™, 
We find also there as here the doctrine that there are two 
kinds of souls: this is a marked feature of Hermetism, in 
which it was taught that certain individuals have divine and 
immortal souls, while others, lasking vods, have mortal souls, 
This concgption of a limited immortality has its roots in 
Hellenistic philosophy, and is found in Gnosticism; it is 
clearly expressed in a fragment of the Oracula Chaldatca, and 
again by Iamblichus™, Further, just as Sallustius derives the 


U8 For Mind cf. lambl. De myst. 1. 7, p- 21. 18, vols rolvuy aryengw Kat Baorheds 
Tov dvrwv, VIII. 3, p. 263. 7, 6 yap SnusoupycKds vois kal ris ddnOelas mpoordrns 
nat goplas: for Soul Iambl. De myst. 1. 7, p. 22. § and ap. Stob. 1. 379. 13, and 
the Stoic doctrine of the world soul, in Virg. Georg. 1v. 219 ff. and Aen. VI, 724 ff: 
for the term yux4 Cleanth. fr. 21 Pearson, M. ‘Adler, Stoic. Vet. frag. wv. 166. 
Wuxi is a deity in Greco-Egyptian syncretism, ef. Reitzenstein, Séfe. Ber. Ak. 
Heidelb, 1917, x., K. Preisendanz, Deutsche Litt.-Z., 1917, 14277 fl. 

NO P. x4, 21, cf. O. Weinreich, Hesstsche Blatter f. Volkskunde, vit, 168 ff, 
and the Egyptian hymn translated by Erman, Sitz. Bér. preuss. Akad. 1923, 66. 

1 Cf. Zeller, 111. ii. 79493 for this view as found in the Orarala Chaldaica, 
Kroll, Orac. 47, in the Hermetic Corpus, P. HW. vit. 809. 

i Tambl. De differentia descensus animarum, ap. Stob. 1. 49. 4, P+ 379+ 22, 
De myst. V. 22, p. 223. 9: Hermes af. Stob. 1. 49. 49, Ps 417- 16, 1. 47. 8, 
Pp. 304. 8. A belief arose that the attainment of Gnosis could confer immortality 
on any (cf. Corp. H.1. 22 for the idea that the virtuous are given vots, 25. § 28, 
Eyovres ehovslav rijs dBavactas peradafeiv), and that every human soul contained a 
divine element (Hermes ag. Stob. 1. 49. 5, p. 323- 17), but there remains clear 
evidence (as C. H. 1X. §} for the definite conviction that immortality depended 
entirely on the soul’s nature as given at birth; Herm. af. Stob. I. 49. 45, p- 
407 ff. W. (=494 ff. Scott, cf. § 69, p. 463 W.=514 S.) explains the origin of 
kingly souls, of noble souls, and of male and female souls (as also the reason why 
the Egyptians are the most intelligent of men}. In the Xore Kosmou, § 16 (ap. 
Stob. 1. 49. 44, p. 390 W.=p. 466. 3 ff. Scott) we read that all souls are alike 
immortal, but differ in quality; they belong to sixty grades, determined by the 
order in which they were made from the original soul-stuff, of which the second 
portion was inferior to the first, and so on. 

“12 For the Hellenistic précedent cf. Cic. De rep, vi. 16, W. Kroll, P. W. vit. 
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superior souls from the primary gods, the inferior from the 
secondary, so the Oracula derive the truly blessed from th> 
Sun and from Zeus", _ , 

Soul is that by which'the animate differs from the 
inanimate. The unreasonable soul is subject to the pas- 
sions of the body, the reasonable despises it and contends 
against the unreasonable. 

‘vx is here defined as vital principle™. It is not stated 
directly here, but follows from x., that reasonable and un- 
reasonable soul exist simultaneously in a man; this is a 
commonplace of Hellenistic philosophy. In Iamblichus also 
it is complementary to the general belief in two kinds of 
soul; so in the Pormandres man is assigned a dual nature™, 
The struggle of the reasonable soul and the unreasonable is 
again a commonplace™. . 

The soul must be immortal, because it knows the gods. 
Every good soul has employed Mind, and this is. not 
brought into being by bodies. ; 

That nothing mortal can know what is immortal'is a 


. - ’ 


' 810: for Gnostic examples W. Bousset, P. W. vit. 1518. 64: for the Ordeula 
Chaldaica W. Kroll, De oraculis Chaldaicis, 59, ob yap ip? sluapriy dyediv 
mlarovor Geovpyol, and ois 5¢ didaxrdv ESwxe pdovs ywipioua AaBéoOat, | rods Se 
kal brvdovras fs evexdpriser AdxFs. 

% Cf. Kroll 58; in Plato, Zim. 41¢, the inferior deities add the mortal part of 
man, and so praduce him. 4 

1 Cf. Steph. 7hes. VIL, p. 19444; for ale Ojoet, parraota (p. 14. 25) f. Iambl. 
De myst. 111. 06, p. 162. 7 (both predicated of gpa}, also Protrépt. Viy Po 35. 14 
{atg@qous and voGs distinguish man from plant); Herm. ap. Stob. 1. 41. 6, p. 288 
(= 409. 18 Scott} allows the existence of ale#fceis in a restricted form even in 

" -r& &puxa. Sallustius does not divide Eupuxa in two classes, gurixé and alaOnrd, 
as does Max. Tyr. x1. (=XvII. Diibner) 8. On gavracta cf. P. Shorey, Cl. Phil. 
xX. (1915), 483 f. : 

4% Cf. De myst. vit. 6, p. 269. 1, S60 yep Exer Yuyds, ds raid pyoe 7d Yyedu- 
mara (the Hermetic writings), 6 dvOpwaos. Kal 1 pd ote dred 108 wpibrov voyrod, 
peréxovea Kal ris Too Snucoupyot Surduews, 9 be evddonern ex rijs Trav odparlwy 
mepipopas els iv émeacdore t Ocomrixh yuxt (cf. Sall., Ps 20. 14, PAoyixh rodros 
éperryxvia...). ? 

18 C. At. 15, dBdvaros yap dv kal rdvrwy Thy éovolay Eyav 7h Ovyra maoxer 
brokelpevos. (-4 MS. corr. Casaubon) 9 cizapuévy: cf. Herm. ap. Stob. 1. 49. 5, 
P- 323+ 17=Pp. 404. 13S. 

W Cf. Plaut. 7rin. 308 f., Theag. ap. Stob. ur. 1. 117, p77. 14, Julian, 
P. 142 D, and in particular Herm, ag. Stob. 1. 41. 1, p- 274 W.=p. 392 S. 
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thought commonly expressed”. Such knowledge is in virtue 
6f divine Nous, used by every good soul™. 

It is in antithesis to the body, best when that is failing 
using the body as an instrument, it does not dwell in it, 
any more than the mechanist is in the machine: yet the 
soul can err because of the body’s defect, as arts can fail 
from injury to the instruments. 

The antithesis of soul and body is treated here as by 
Plotinus®, The soul’s mode of tontrolling the body was a 
disputed point. Iamblichus gives six views: 

(1) The soul directs the body as a steersman steers a ship. 

This does not tie it to the body. : 

(2) The soul is like a charfoteer driving his chariot, and 
parttcipating in its mation. 

(3) Soul and body share a joint activity. 

(4) The soul is a part of the whole living being. 

(5) The soul is like the art directing the tools, as it were a 
living rudder. 

(6) The body is for creation the slave of the powers that 
use it, but those powers are not bound to individual 
bodies™, (This is given as the view of the stricter 
Piatonists, as for instance Plotinus.) 

He allows that the body can cause the soul to err™. 

ix, Divine providence appears clearly in the order of 


498 Cf, Sen. MW. Q. prac § 12, homo hot habet argumentum Ruinitatis stae, 
quod illum diuina delectant, Lactant. Znst. din. It. 8. 68, ut Hermes att, mortale 
immortali, temporale perpetuo, corruptibile incorrupta propinguare non potest, 
and G. P. Wetter, 25 87, Dieterich, Afithrasliturgie’, 55 f., with O. Wein- 
reich’s note, 232. 

129° Cf. C, A. XII. 22, vacpas eyvws ceaurdv cal rv mardpa Tov Tudrepor, 
Onatas af. Stob. 1. 1. 39, Ps 48, 5 Ker dy Beds adrds obre dpards obre ala Oyrbs, ddrd 
Ayy udvev Kal vy Gewpards: Julian, p. 130B, dso0...700 efvat nal. royexhs Yoxis 
xal vod were(dyngev (and G. Mau, Die Religionsphilosophie Kaisers Julians, 6 ff.): 
Reitzenstein, Poimandres, 241. ; 

BO Enn.y i. . 

IM gp, Stob. 1. 49. 41, P. 382 For view (2) cf. C. HX. 13, Kroll, de orac. Ch. 
47. The description of the body as an épyavov is common, cf. Max. Tyr. XI. 7 
{=xvii. Ditbn.), where vets and alebjces are alike dpyava at the disposal of 
yoxt. 

18 De myst. 1.7, p. 21. tg. For the analogy cf. [Hippocr.] De arte 8 (v1., p. 14 
Litré=11., p. 204 Jones), Max. Tyr. Xi. 4, for its application C. H. xvii. 1 f., 
P: 385 R. 
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the universe and on a smaller scale in the human body. It 
is further demonstrated by oracles and miraculous cures. 

This kind of argument for Providence is as old as Xen. 
Mem. 1. 4. 6, and very common™, Sallustius reinforces it by 
a reference to contemporary oracles and cures™, The decay 
of belief in the former, lamented by Plutarch, was succeeded 
by a genuine revival of faith, notably in the prophecies given 
at Claros™, The consultation of oracles had been forbieden 
in 357A.D.: Julian removed the ban™. Scepticism on this 
subject was old™, As for marvellous cures, the Epidaurian 


3188 Cf. H. A. Koch, Quellenuntersuchungen 2u Nemesios von Emesa, 47: for 
the rhetorical argument from the ordered heavens cf. Cic. De harusp. resp, § 19, 
Pro Milone, § 83f. Pronoia was worshipped (Hofer, Roscher, 111. 3121 f,) and 
Julian speaks warmly of her (cf. ¢. 13, Pz 16. 23) 30) p. 37. 245-05, II, p. 14. 
10, 79 rod wdvra épopavros Swripos mpovoig). 

184 T say contemporary, because he says yryvduevac, not yevouevar. The two are 
closely connected, as the article is not repeated before Peparcia:, This corresponds 
to facts: miraculous cures were often ascribed to the performance of the com- 
mands of an oracle, so at Colophon, Aristid. xxv. i., p. 491 Dindorf, at Delphi, 
inscr., Kio XV., p. 46 (Pomtow). The Amphiaraeum at Oropus was strictly speak- 
ing an oracle. Philostr. %. Afoll. 111. 44 mentions larpixy as one of the gifts of the 
mantic art; Iambl. De mys¢. 111. 3, p. 108 speaks of cures due to obedience to 
dreams, 

385 Cf, Dessau, 3230, 32304, 32306 (dedications made secundum interpreta- 
tionem oraculi Clarii Apollinis in England, Dalmatia and North Africa), Keil- 
von Premerstein, 1., p. 8. 

136 Cf. Picard, Zphése et Claros, p. 125 f., and for the survival of the sortes 
Antiates, Macy. Sat. 1. 23. 13. 

187 Philodemus mentidns ineffectual prophecies in Ilept Oedv a’, col. xxv. 105 
i. col. iv, he explains the inspired state (of such people as the Pythia) as due to 
physical causes. On wrong prophecies cf. Cic. De di. 11. 47. 993 the Cynic 
Oenomaus treated them at length in his Tofrwv ¢wpd: a typical Christian 
attack is to be found in Mart. S. S. Carpi et soc. §17, p. 14. 23 Gebhardt.’ An 
interesting document of the second-century revival is a fragmentary papyrus 
containing a dialogue on oracles: the freethinker’s doubts were perhaps settled by 
a coup de théatre (W. Schubart, Hermes, Lv., p. 188 ff.). For the ‘continued 
celebrity of Delphi and its increase of prosperity under Hadrian cf.:H. von 
Gartringen, P. W. Iv. 2578 ff.; L. Weber, Pai/ol. LXTX. 228 has drawn attention 
to alliance coins of Side and Delphi, also of Perga and Delphi, dating from the 
latter half of the third century (but his view that they illustrate Hellenic natidhal 
consciousness in its struggle with native cults is hazardous: Perga had Pythian 
games, cf. G. F. Hill, B. AL. C. Lycia, Ixxix., and Apollo had leng been at home 
jin Side, where he had perhaps a non-Greek element, cf. C. T. Seltman, 4 hoard 
from Side (Numismatic Notes and Monographs, 22, 1924), 10 f.. A rapprochement 
with Delphi is therefore not remarkable, and we must be slow to infer much 
from it), At the same time many minor oracular shrines had become insignificant 
in the first century of our era (Plut. De def. orac. v., p. 411 E), and the oracle of 
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inscriptions show that their evidential value was realised to 
the full; we hear of unbelievers who were converted or 
solemnly warned *, : . : 

This providence costs the gods no effort; they exercise 
it in virtue of a function, as the sun warms and illumi- 
nates. That dismisses the Epicurean objection, that.we 
make the gods drudges. Providence, then, is the in- 
corsoreal care of the gods for our souls and bodies. 

That God’s care for the world sts him no labour is argued 
by Theon in a @éer5 Bewpntixn on the subject ‘Do the gods 
take thought for the universe?’ That He acts in virtue of 
a function, durdues, is stated in the popular work Tepi xécpov 
wrongly ascribed to Aristotle, : 

Sallustias clearly alludes .to the first of the xbprat Sofa of 
Epicurus™, Epicureanism Continued to exist if the fourth 
century; Lactantius answers at length its case against the 


Zeus Ammon declined ip Hellenistic and Imperi8} times (A. B, Cook, Zeus, 
1. 353). 

WCE. Ditt. Sy, 1168, 23 f., 35, with O. Weinreich’s notes, also Suppl. 
“pig. gr. 11. 58 (4th cent, B-C.; confession of sin before multitude at Epidaurus by 


Stratus mentions the fame of the temple of Asklepios at Lebena (7. Apoll. IV. 34, 
cf A, Walton, Zhe Cult of Askiepios (Cornell Studies, 111. 1894], t14: we may 
note the frequency with which Askiepios appears on the provincial coinage of 
Crete under Trajan and Hadrian, cf. Svoronos, Numismatique de la Créte, 347 0, 
79f, pl. xxxrv. 17, and 350ff. n. 1orf., to7f, 113, pl. XXXV. 18, 23). In 
384 A.D. Libanius in his speech on behalf of the temples speaks of people going 
to Cilicia (that is, to Aegae: though there were other Cilician cuts of Asklepios, 
ef. A. Walton, of. cit. 116) and returning disappointed because the shrine had been 
destroyed (Xxx. 39, iii. 108 Forster. The destruction is commonly ascribed to 
Constantine, cf. the note of Gothofredus af. Reiske, 11. 187, n. 78). 

19 Progymn. 12, Ly p. 250 Walz (he adds that God can have the help of 
daemones and heroes, and other deities). Such considerations could not be foreign 
to the rhetorical schools, where the Prosecution of Epicurus for impiety formed 
a subject of suasoriae (cf. Himer. Ect. Ik, Proleg. in stas. vit, P. 43. 21 ff, Walz, 
R. Kohl, Ret. Stud. 1v., p- 87 f.). 

0 P. 397 4 22: God is the creator and preserver of all things, of why adroupyod 
kal dmerdvou Susou «datos Vrouevw, GrAd Surdwer Xpduevos arpiry, b0 Fs kal rap 
wpa Soxotvraw elvat meprylverau (for éxerdvov cf. Menand, 'Emrp. 657 Sudhaus 
=551 Kérte*); p. 400 4 10, ‘his task of ruling is dAvroy darovéy re Kal wdans KEXw- 
Pignévoy cuparixis dobevéias (cl Aesch. Suppl. 106, and W. Headlam’s note 
ad loc. in his translation). 

Ml 76 paxdptoy Kai &pBaprov ob're atrd mpdypara eyes obre Bry wapéxe, Sore 
obre dpyais otre dior curexerac’ & dcbevel yap way 7d Tootrev, p. 71 Usener 
=p. 5% Von der Mihi. ‘ 
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belief in Providence™. But there is no need to suppose that 
Sallustius had any first-hand acquaintance with Epicurean 
texts; he is here well within:the bounds of the commonplace. 

Fate is the ordinance of the celestial bodies, controlling 
human affairs and in particular our bodily nature. Fate 
does not compel us to sin; we cannot escape our moral 
responsibility. The most that can be admitted is that 
human weakness or bad education may turn Fate’s bless- 
ings to evil; so sunshine és good for all, but may be pre- 
judicial to the fevered. 

Fate, Eipappévn, as a fixed conception owes its importance 
chiefly to the rise of Stoicism and to the spread of astral ideas 
in the Greek World**, The géneral idea that bodily health is 
dependent on celestial phenomena is older™, a 

The definition given by Sallustius is in harmony with the 
idea which we find in the Poimandres, that Fate is the rule of 
the seven lords of the planets; man is subject thereunté in 
respect of the mortal element in him (as contrasted with the 
divine). In another Hermetic text we read that the 36 decans 
(each being lord of a third of ten degrees of the zodiac) are 
responsible for the overthrow of kingdoms, revolts (or de- 


M2 Jyst. diu. 11. 17, cf. Zeller, 11. i. 390, Vet Julian (p. g0rc=p. 141.23 
Bidez-Cumont) states that the gods have very properly destroyed most of their 
treatises, also most of the writings of the Pyrrhonic school. Zingerle, Sitz. Ber. 
Ak, Wien, cvini. (1883), 969, has drawn attention to the definite polemic against 
Epicurean ideas of S. Hilary of Poitiers, and to the fact that its tone is that. of 
polemic directel: against views actually held by contemporaries. : 

us Cf, Gundel, P?. W. vil. 2623 ff., Cumont, Astrology and Religion among, the 
Greeks and Romans. The Stoies did not thus distinguish Ipévoa and Eizappévy. 

™4°Cf. [Hippocr.] IHept ¢B8oud5uv xxiii., Riess, P. W. 1. 38. For Oela oduara 
(p. 18. 5) of the stars cf. Bonitz, Zndex Aristotelicus, 3244, 4 f., Diels, Vorso- 
kvatiker', 1. p. 306. 12. The moon is credited with creative powers by Julian; Zp. 
111 (=§1 HL), p. 171. 18 Bidez-Cumont, rH» 5 e abrod (sc. Tob HAlov) xal arap’ 
abrod Snutoupydy Tar Brwv Ledipqy olay otk ale@dveote whoww dyabGr alrla Te 
méonee yiverar; cf. [Apul.] Ascl. 3, corforum quorum augmenta detrimentague Sol 
et Luna sortiti sunt, Plut. Js. et Os. 41, p. 367 Dy THY Bev ‘yap cedjyar yoripov Td 
Gas Kal bypomody exovsay etuer} xal yovais Shur Kal purdv evar Bracrypadt; 
with causing childlessness and bereavement by Serv. Dan. ad dem. I. 139 (cf. 
an epitaph at Cesi in Umbria, Noticie 1913, 361, 1. 10f., duodeuiginti natales ni 
numerarem, | survipuit menses tres miht Luna suos); we find in Sext. Empiric. 
Adu, math. 1X. 79 and elsewhere the theory that various creatures of land.and 
sea wax and wane with the moon; in Dracont. Romul. x. 340 Medea, after 
slaying her children, says accife, Sol radians, animas, tu corpora, Luna, | 
nutrimenta animae. 
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structions? éravactdces is ambiguous) of cities, famines, 
pestilences, overflowings of the sea and earthquakes, and their 
servants, the Hypoleitourgoi, cause destruction of animals in 
this or in that land, and swarms of creatures which damage 
the crops; in yet another we are told that Fate determines 
the assignment of souls to bodies, in a fourth that the soul 
chooses that mode of life which is in accordance with Fate, in 
a f¥th that the heavenly bodies are responsible for the pro- 
portions in which the hot and colfl are mixed in the body, and 
therefore for our development. Iamblichus asserts that 
freedom from Fate comes thanks to the divine part of the 
soul, and speaks of human freewill™*. In him we find, as here, 
the argument that our deficiencies may turn Fate’s good gifts 
to evil, and the same simWe to ilustrate it”. The express 
connection of eiuappévn, Fate, with efpyds, chain, occurs else- 
where™, 


M5 For view (1) cf. C. A. 1. 9, 15, Gundel, 4c., 2636 (according to Herm. ap. 
Stob. 11. 8. 31, p. 160 W.=p. 446. 7 S., souls, that choose evi) rather than good 
pass under the ban of Fate); for view (2) cf. Herm. ap. Stob. £21. 9, p. 191 We 
=p. 414. 7S. (and on decans cf. A. E. Housman, Manilius ]V, vi. ff.) ; for view 
(3) cf. Herm. af. Stob. 1. 4t. 7, p. 290 W.=p. 440. § S.; for view (4) cf. Herm. 
ap, Stob. 1. 49: 4) pe 321 W.e=p. 442 S. douevg Bloy rév «ad? eluapuévny in- 
geniously combines freewill, as in the Platonic alria é\opévov, with determinism); 
for view (5) cf. Herm. af. Stob. 1. 49. 3, p- 321 W.=p. 452. 6S. We may 
further note the statement of Herm. af, Stob. 1. 5. 20, p- 82 W.=p. 434 S-5 7H Se 
eluapuévy Omnperotow ot dorépes: obre yap eiuapudyyy pvycty Tis SUvarat obre 
Guddiac éaurav dad ris Tovtwy Sewéryras. Swrov yap eluapydvys of dorépes® xara 
yap ratrny mdvra dmorehodat 7H pice Kal Trois dvOpumors. ° . 

16 De myst. Vit. 6, p. 269. 9, af. Stob. 11. 8. 43, P+ 1735 72 abrefotowoy rs 
puxis, ap. Stob. b. 1. 35, P. 43, due, he says, to the correction of Fate by the gods. 
Of this dispensation by the gods he speaks also, De myst. vill. 7, p. 269. 18, 
Geois,..ods ws AuTApas Tis eluapuévys Ev re lepois xat Lodvas Sepametouer; this is a 
belief which we find in Apuleius, who makes Isis say (A/é¢. X1. 6) seées ultra 
statuta fato tuo spatia uitam quoque tibi prorogare mihi tantum Licere (cf. J. H. S. 
XLV. 97). Sallustius says nothing of this. 

M7 De myst. 1. 18, ps 55. 12, rt role % doBevera roy évddwv Kal wepryeluy 
[rémew] rh dxpaedrf Stvauy kal xaBapwrdray fwhy Tay aideplov wh xwpotoa 7d 
Yauriis whOnua peragéper emt ra mpGra atria, olov ef ris kdpouw TO odpart xal wh 
durdwevos Gépew thy 4lov fwomoidy Cepudrara érodua Yevdhucvos dmd Tov olkeluy 
wadav eimeiv, ds ob AuotTEAHs Eorw d Bros mpds dytetav 7} Lufy (réruy seems an 
obvious gloss); cf. Nemes. De natura hominis, xli., p. 330. 10 Matthaei, ox # 
giors airia ry xaxdy add0 7d xaxws FyGar. For the idea that what happens is 
good for the universe as a whole cf. lambi. De myst. 1V. 8, p. 192. 3s E. Schroder, 
Plotins Abhandlung Tib8ev ra, xaxd, 1916. 

M8 As [Aristot.] De mundo, p. 40169, Philo, De acternitate mundi, Xv. § 75 
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The view here rejected, that the stars are responsible for 
man’s entire life and conduct and can compel him to sin, was 
that common in astrology’. There were however dissen- 
tients™, anda regular polemical literature in defence of free- 
will, Some of the traditional arguments against astral 
fatalism follow. 

If Fate rules all, why do whole nations practise queer 
customs? (Their members cannot all have the seme 
horoscopes.) « 

This commonplace is so briefly expressed as to be unintel- 
ligible unless so expanded. The instances quoted are usual. 
The eating of- fathers by the Massagetae is mentioned by 
Philo (who cails them Scythians), Jewish circumcision by 
Philo, Bardesanes, Origen, Procopius, and Anonymtus in Job, 
Persian incest by Bardesanes, Gregory of Nyssa, and the 
Anonymus (Philo ascribes this custom to the Scythians)'". 
Firmicus Maternus quotes the argument as applying to all 
national characteristics, physical and moral™. 

(cf. xxXI. § 112), G. Rudberg, Forschungen su Posidonios (Skr. Hum. Vetersh. 
Samf. t Uppsala, XX. 3, 1918), 104. P 

49 We read of a particular conjuncture, Pap. Soc. fal. 158. 28, wat 52 kal 
paxods émiydyous, cf. Plut. De aud. poet. iv., p. 19 F, Toutain, Cultes patens, UL. 
198 ff, also C. A. XVI. 11, pe 352. 12 R., rd 68 dda 7a bw? dvOpurmaw rodpui- 
eva Ff mAdvy H 7éduy (?) F dvdynn ay Kadoborw eluappévgy. Mani, tv. 107, declares 
nec refert scelus unde cadat, scelus esse fatendum ; cf. Aul. Gell. vit. 2. On the 
view that determinism is dangerous to morality, cf. p. xlii, n. 10 supra, also Diog. 
Oen, fr. XXXII1. col. iii. 10, p. 41- 

180 Firmicus Maternus, A/atk. 1. 8, mentions the view that the beginning: and 
the end of life are fixed by fate, the interim being in our power; for the deter- 
mination of birth and death cf. Claudian, Cons. Stil. 11. 434 ff. Lucilius, 4. P. 
XI. 1§9, would not allow astrology thus mach. 

181 Well represented by Nemesios of Emesa, De vat. hom. ch. xli., who agrees 
almost to the word with Chalcidius, Basil, and Gellius (cf. Gercke, XA. Afus, XL, 
p. 266, H. A. Koch, of. cét., p. 37ff.). Philo (De prouidentia), like Sallustius, 
first wjects Epicurean attacks, then turns against Stoic determinism. 

182 Much material on this topic will be found in Wendland, Phélos Schrift 
“jber die Vorsehung, 1892, 24 ff. {tabular comparison, p. 30 ff.), F. Boll, Fleck. 
Jahrb. Suppl. Xx1, 1818. As for circumcision, Philo mentions the custom also 
as practised in Egypt, Arabia, Ethiopia, Origen as in Arabia, and Bardesanes, 
Origen, and Procopius refer to the self-mutilation of the Amazons (Philo and 
Bardesanes (?) mention also Egyptian animal-worship). The allusion in Sallustius 
to Persian incest was correctly interpreted by K. Praechter, B. £4. W. 1893, 617. 
Julian, 7 Galil., p. 217. 2, treats circumcision, presumably that he may taunt 
the Christians (p. 228. 21) for their failure to practise it. 

Ws Math. 1. 2. 
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Why do astrologers call Saturn and Mars malignant, 
and then represent them as good, attributing philosophy 
and kingship, military commands and treasures to them? 
If they talk of trines and squares, it is strange that human 
virtue should remain the same everywhere, but the gods 
change with their positions. 

These inconsistent views on Saturn and Mars are well 
attested“, The second point criticised is the belief that the 
planets exercised different influences when separated by 90° 
and when separated’ by 120° from the Eastern horizon; this 
theory was earlier attacked by Plotinus™*. Sallustius em- 


164 Saturn and Mars are proverbially Gil, cf. Serv. ad Aen. 1. 610, Herm. ap. 
Stob. 1. 5. 19, p. 77 W. (=p. 530. 13 S.: aruyvds Kpbvos), Mayer, Roscher, 11. 
1475. But for pirovopla cf. Firmicus, Math. 111. 2. 18, p. Lot. 26, 2” nono loco 
Saturnus ab horoscopo constitutus magos famosos Sactt uel philosophos opinatos...et 
Srequenter facit philosophos capillatos (ib. 11t. 7. 1, P. 18§. 23, Mercury produces 
philosophers, #. 111. 12. 6, p. 183. 6, Mars and Venus), for BaciAela cf. Vettius 
Valens, H. 16, p. 71. 9 (Mars and the Sun), also 11. 1r, p. 66. 16 (Mars in a 
certain position : -yivovrar yap 9 orparnyol 7 rdpavvot), 1. 22, p. 45. 27 (Leds “Apns 
‘Epuijs,..dmoredovow...7) Baotdxd } roderixd mpdocovras), Firmic, Math. 111. 2. 10, 
P- 99. 19, Saturnus...reges factet ac duces et maxima largitur insignia potestatis, 
Pap. S. I, 158. 54 (Mercury and Saturn in a certain -Position cause men managing 
great affairs to become famous): for orparmyia cf. also Firmic. Math. 1. 21. 2, 
P: 260, 28, (Mar's) dat arma ducatus ac gloriam...aut certe claras artes (cf. Manetho, 
Apot. 111, 61 ff.), U1. 4. 2, Pp. 114. 13, factl bellorum duces sed (=yes, and) gurbus 
omnis committatur exercitus, §26, p. 122. 25, § 28, p. 123. 22, § 29, p. 123. 29, 
potentes duces ac totius orbis dominos efficiet, § 30, p. 124. 8, erunt quidem reges 
imperatores, VIM. 31. 9. ii, p. 358- 25 (Jupiter and Saturn: cf. Boll, Mem. R. 
Ace. Bologna, 1. v.—vii. (1923), 114); for Gnvavpots Prof. Howsman has kindly 
indicated to me C. C. 4. G. Ul. £61. 10 (Saturn is Onoavpiorixds), Paulus Alex- 
andrinus, fol. L. 4 (when Saturn is in the nether dé-yetor, the fourth of the temples 
beneath the earth, he is edpqudrov Sorip): ef. also Firmicus, Math. 111. 2. to, 
P+ 99 32, (Saturnus) dabit substantiam et hereditates, § I4, Pp. 100. 28, § 20, 
P. 102. 25, IIE. 4. 12, p. 117. 17, § €3, p. 117. 29, § 33) P- 124. 27. 

In €. €. A. G. 0, p. 200 (=O. Kern, Orphica, 28g) we find the general state- 
ment 6 “Apys els Kpdvov, boa 8 Kpdvos etw0e Brdwrew, outer obros raira (cf. another 
quotation, Orphica, 292). Tambl. De myst. 1.18, p. 55, refers to Saturn and Mars, 
but more shortly: this coincidence with Sallustius occurs shortly before that noted 
P' lxxi supra. Plot., Enz. 11. 3. 6, attacked the view that Mars and Venus pro- 
duce adulterers. (It should also be remembered that Kronos, the god of the 
planet Saturn, was in Syria and elsewhere sometimes identified with the Sun-god, 
cf. Boll, 4. R. W. x1Xx. 342 ff., Reitzenstein, Das srantsche Erlosungsmysterium, 
177 ff) 

™ Enn. 11. 3. 3f. For the theory cf. P. S. 7. 158. 2 (rovs mAdvyras) ui) uévov-" 
tas éml weds mpdiews dhdd werariBepévous, C. C. A. G. tt. 204 ff., Sext. Emp, J 
mathemt. ¥. 39, p- 734. 27 Bekker. “ 
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ploys against it acommonplace familiar to us from Horace’s line 
Caelum, non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt™, 

Finally, to cast in a horéscope good birth or bad birth 
of ancestors shows that some things are merely indicated 
by the stars, and not all things are caused by them: the 
position of the stars at the moment of birth cannot be 
the cause of prior events. 

This again is a commonplace”. Sallustius seems howevér to 
make a compromise betwedn the determinist view and that 
of Porphyry, who like Plotinus would not have allowed that 
the stars control events"; in this he may be following Iam- 
blichus, The popular view was_no doubt that which assigned 
absolute power to the stars™. 

Providence and Fate are corcerned with peoples, with 
cities, and with individuals. So is Fortune, that function 
of the gods which orders for good diverse and unexpected 
happenings; accordingly cities, as being composed of 
diverse elements, ought to pay special honour to For- 
tune. Her power is limited to the sublunar region. 

A place had to be found for Tyche, not in the aspect she 
presents in the Greek novel as a capricious mistress of events, 
full of spite and malice™, but rather as she appears in an 
invocation by a lyric poet, ‘O Fortune, beginning and end of 
mortals, thou sittest on a throne of wisdom and givest honour 
to the works of man. The good thou givest is greater than 
the evil, an™ grace shines around thy golden wing. That 
which is assigned by thy balance is most blest; thou seest 
an escape from helplessness in our distress and bringest a 


166 Cf. Eurip. fr. 1047 N2., Ou. Fasti, 1. 493, Sen. Dial, x11. 8. 

8? Cf. Origen af. Euseb. Pr. eu, vi. 22. §4ff., Procop. Gaz. Zn Genesim, 
lxxxvii. 96 Migne (possibly based on a lost work of Origen’s): cf. also Fauorin, 
ap, Aul, Gell. xiv. 1. 20. 

*88 Cf Boll, Ac. 116. Cf. Zeller, 113. ii. 622, and note Plot. Aun. u. iii, 7, 
torw rolvw dorep ypdupara ev olpavg ypaddpeva del } yeypayudva xal xwotpeva.... 

8 Cf. J. HS. xiv. 97 f., C. L. £. 470- 2, 963. 31 984+ 3) 1092. 3, 1536. 45 
also W. Ensslin, Avo, Beth. xvi. (1923), 82. 

26 Cf. Achilles Tatius, passim, as IV. 9, wagérw wédw 4 Téxy, Vi 7, pidy- 
pdrov ébGbyncev % Téxn, VI. 5. Herm. af. Stob. 1. 41. 1, p. 277 W.=p. 432, 
13 S., describes Tyche as dopa draxros, évepyelas ef6wrov. Liban., vi. 1, speaks of 
reviling of Tyche as common. (Plutarch regarded her as helpful, but not to be 
trusted, cf. Geigenmilller, Nene Jakrb. 1921, 258.) 
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bright light in darkness, O most excellent of the deities, and 
elsewhere in earlier Greek literature, as guiding men. Sal- 
lustius may also have had in.mind the common cult of 
Agathe Tyche, Good Fortune™. He argues that cities should 
honour Tyche; so in fact they did, as late as the fourth 
century of our era. The limitation of Fortune’s power to 
the sublunar region is in accordance with a widespread idea 
that there is no change above the moon™. 

If bad men prosper and good men suffer poverty, it is 
not surprising; the good make no exertion to obtain 
wealth, the evil make every exertion. Prosperity will 
not free the bad from their vice, and the good will be 
content with virtue alone. » . 

To thig objection’ to belief in a beneficent divine order 
Sallustius replies as Philo had done. Hellenistic philosophy 
tended to assert with much emphasis that the good man is 
independent of external circumstances; this belief crystallised 
in the term adrdpxeca, self-sufficiency, which we meet as early 
as Democritus, and later find as almost a technical term 
among the Stoics™, 


18 Af. Stob, 1. 6. 13, p- 86 (=Aath. Lyr. 1. 158, n. 4 Diehl). Ch A, Ce 
Pearson, Fragments of Sophocles, 1. 239 (ad’Ixv. 73), L. Ruhl, Roscher, v. 1310 ff, 
and Auth. Lyr. 1. 313 f. Diebl, alsa a gem engraved with the words Tpopluou 
Ledtun Texn yuBepvotoa (C. Z. G. 7304: TUXnv ed., but Z. and T. may be identified. 
Is yuBepvoica a Latinism, due to guderno?). For the cult of Agathe Tyche cf. 
Ruhl, 2¢.; 1318, 1328 f. 

18 For éx diaddpwr mpayudrwr suvierara (p. 20. 5) cf. xin where the con- 
stituent elements of the state are discussed. For fourth-century worship of city 
Doyar cf. Sozomen, Hist. Lec, v. 4. 2 (roxavor of Caesarea), Julian, Apophthegm. 
176, p. 223 Bidez-Cumont (réxaiov of Antioch); on its desirability cf, Nicol. 
Progymn. 8. i., p. 408 Walz=[Liban.] Prog. 28, vill. 529 Forster. 

163 The denial that evil exists there is attributed to Heraclitus and to Em- 
pedocles by Hippolytus, Refisatio, 1. 4. 3, Ps 9+ 22 ff, Wendland (quoted by Diels, 
Vorsokratiker’, i. 210. 29). For the limitation of the power of Fortune to sub- 
Junar parts cf, Vita Pyth, ap. Phot. Bibl. 249, p- 439 4 36 ff. 

164 For this objection to belief in Providence cf. Enn. 7elamon, i, L 269 ff. 
Ribbeck®, ago deum genus esse semper dixi et dicam caelitum, | sed eos non curare 
opinor quid agat humanum genus; | nam, st curent, bene bonis sit, male malis, 
quod nunc abest, For the reply given by Philo, De prouidentia, 1. 56 cf. Wend- 
land, of. cit. 17, W. Capelle, De Cynicorum epistulis, 23. Democritus uses the 
word airdpxea, B 246 Diels, ii. p. 109. 19. Cf also Gnomol. Vatic. 53, p- 66. 9 
Von der Mihll, rovnpol 8é, doy ay paddov edruxdat, roootry wadroy abrots xara~ 
Avpatvovras, Zosimus Panopolitanus, Ill. 49. 3+ P- 229+ 16 ff. Berthelot (=Scott, 
Hermetica, 1. 540}, 6 3€'Epyis cal 6 Zupoderpas 7d prrocgwy “yévos dvwrépw Ths 
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x. Our discussion of virtue and vice.requires a further 
treatment of the soul. The unreasonable element, whefi 
it enters the body, creates spirit and desire; the reason- 
able supervenes and produces a threefold soul consisting 
of reason, spirit, and desire. Their virtues are wisdom, 
courage, and moderation. The virtue of the whole soul is 
justice, in the full sense of the word. To attain this, 
reason must make the necessary judgment, spirit must 
obey reason and despise seeming dangers, desire must 
pursue not what appears pleasant but what is soina 
reasonable way. 

This chapter is connected directly with the preceding con- 
sideration of the sufficiency of virtue. It is based on the 
traditional Platonism of which something has been said 
earlier. The four ‘Socratic’ virtues were familiar to rheto- 
ricians™®, 

Accordingly in men of education you can see all virtues, 
in the uneducated some but not others, though virtues in 
such circumstances do not deserve that name. The vices 
are the opposite qualities: the vice of the reason is foolish- 
ness, that of the spirit is cowardice, that of the desire is 
license, that of the whole soul is injustice. Virtues are 
produced by a good polity and good training, vices by 
their contraries. 


clpappdons clwav rq aire TH evdarpovlg aris xalpew (jdovay yap kparotcs) sajre 
trols kakots abrijs RaddrecOar wdvrore év dig (évavNav Berth.) dyovras (so Scott for 
yorrai), #8. p. 230. 1 {the wise man will not use magic, but will let Fate do what 
it will with the clay that is its property), and further in defence of Providence, 
Himer. Zef. 111. 17. A gnomic ostrakon of the second century A.D. (/..Zg. Arch. 
vill. 157) says, 1. 6, [ffoees ev SABw) xpnudrwr xaradpory. For the commonplace 
that riches do not give happiness cf. Gzomol. Vat. 81, p. 69 M., Varro, Menipp. 
fr. 36 Buecheler. 

165 -P. xxxvii suva, of. K.M, Westaway, The Educational Theory of Plutarch; 
p. 41 ff.: for the adjective rpruepys cf. Arist. Zof., p. 133 @ 31, [Plut-] De plac. 
phil. 1. 4, p- 898 E (#6. 1. 1, p- 8748, of philosophy), Hippol. Ref. V. 47, p- 81. 6 
Wendland, (Arist.] De uirt. et uit., p. 1249 @ 30 (this last popular work has. 
parallel to de? yap ray Ad-yor xpivar Ta Sdovra: p. 1250 .@ 30, THs 8 ppovijioews dort 
73 BovretoasOar, Td kpivar ré dyaGa cal Ta xaxd. The classification of virtues and 
vices is there followed by the remark, p. 1251 4 29, ded cat Saxe? wapdderyya. wads 
relas dyaijs evar Yuxfs orovdaia ddHects). A similar account of virtues and vices 
is given by the Pythagorean Theages ag. Stob. m1. 1, 117, p. 77+ 3 

168 Cf, Menander, wepi éwtdeceTixGv, U., ix. p. 222, Aphthon., i. p. rog Walz, 
Nicolaus, pp. 415, 417, for the rejected sense of dixatoodyn cf. Liban. 1x. 17. 
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That the educated man has all virtues, and that good 
Gualities are produced by living in a city with a good con- 
stitution, are again commonplaces™. . 

xi, Constitutions also correspond to the triple nature 
of the soul; the king will be reason, and his rule mon- 
archy; the soldiers will be spirit, and their rule aristo- 
cracy, the commoners will be desires, and their rule 
timpcracy. The opposites of these constitutions are 
tyranny, oligarchy, and demooracy. 

Plato asserts clearly that the same elements exist in the 
individual soul as in the state. His psychology fits his ideal 
social structure; it is indeed possible that Mr F. M. Cornford 
is right in urging that the former is based on the latter, and 
the latter derived from a primitive Greek social structure with 
three age-grades such as we see at Sparta™, The classification 
of three true constitutions and three corrupt is due to Aris- 
totle, and became a commonplace. As local administration 
still existed in the fourth century, this chapter is not mere 
verbiage. Neoplatonism was not inconsistent with an interest 
in the political wellbeing of mankind™, and the author of our 
treatise, if the identification later adopted is correct, played: 
an active part in public life”, 


167 For the former cf. Aristid. Els BaoAéa 1. p. 102 Dind., and further Herm. 
ap. Stob. I. 49 4) p. 322 W.=P- 444 S., drav dé dupdrepa (sc. Ouuds and ém- 
Gupla) dpovohoy Kat tonv tw wovhon, xat Exnrac dpporepa rol THs PuxFs hoyopod, 
ylverar dixacoosyy* 4 yap fon Eis abrGv ddaipel wer Thy dme~Bohhy roo Bvuod, . 
émaviool 62 7d evddov THs émvOvplas. Prof. Pearson reminds me of the Stoic doctrine 
that the ideal wise man has all virtues; we may remark that Philodem., De iva xxviii. 
aiff, p. 59 Wilke, lays down that no one can be just rd@eow dpridous ou exduevos. 

For the latter, Aphthon., i. p- 88, Theon, p. 230, Nicol., p. 338, Julian, p. 248%, 
268 c (conversely a good polity is the product of a good character: cf. v., p. 10. 8. 
Proc. ad Hes. ‘Of. ef Di. 111, p. 112. 23 Gaisford). We may note Porphyry’s 
remark, Zp. ad Marcellam 9, dwasbevala pév tov waGiv wdyrav pihrnp. 

168 C, Q. vi. (1912), p- 246 ff: (on Sparta cf. also M. P. Nilsson, Kfio, X11. 
{ig12), p. 308 ff.). But cf. R. Hackforth, C. Q@. VIL, p. 265 ff. 

+ 169 So in [Plut.] De uita et poest Homeri, ch. 182, p. 1216 Wytt., Menand. Rh. 

Aialpeots ray émibextixGy, 111. i., ix. p- 194, Doxopater, Prol., vi. p. 27, Anone 
Proleg. in Hermog. Rhet., iv. p. 16, Theophylact. Inst. reg. 01. 6 (CXXVI. 269 A, B 
Migne}. In these texts éqzoxparia is good, and is contrasted with éxAoxparla or 
Yaoxparia, 

1% Cf G. Rudberg, Symbolae arctoae 3. (1922), 5 ff. 

171 Passamonti, /.c. 664, regards this as the reason why he prefers kingship. 
But is not this preference part of the traditional theory? Cf. Piut, Avs seni res 
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xii. Since the gods are good and create all things, how 
are there evils in the universe? They must be purely 
negative: no nature of evil can exist among gods or 
among intellects or among souls or among bodies. To 
suppose that evil spirits exist is impossible: the gods 
could not make evil spirits, and we cannot limit their 
creative activity. Accordingly positive evil does not 
exist; evil is merely something that appears in cpn- 
nection with certain human activities. Men sin, not for 
the sin’s sake, but to gain some object that seems good, 
such as pleasure or revenge. The soul errs because it is not 
of the first order of being; to guard it from error the gods 
have created many defences, arts, sciences, virtuous 
accomplishments, prayers, sacrifices, initiatiops, laws, 
polities and punishments; whefi it has left the body it is 
cleansed of its sins by divine spirits. 

Here we come to a very controversial problem, treated by 
Julian in a special treatise now lost”; for its early history 
Dr E. Schréder’s excellent monograph may be consulted”, 
Iamblichus denied that matter was positively evil, and Said 
that it was better to confess ignorance than to accept any 
lying statement to the discredit of the gods, yet he admitted 
the existence of evil daemones (as did Julian) and had much 
to say of their activities’, In Proclus, however, we find a 
view in agreement with that here maintained. Here then our 


publica xi, p. 790A, }7e Bacirela redecordrn macaw oboa Kal weylorn Tav od- 
recdiv..., De unius in re publica dominatione, iv., p. 827 B, constitations having been 
likened to Spyava, ef 3 apes abrg So0eln, Kaldrep dpydvuv, ray modredv, obx 
&y Gddqy Bhotto why Thy povapxtav, Wrdrive wecDbuevos, Thy pbrny duvapdrnv roy 
evredG Kal SpOtov éxeivov ws ddnBas ris dperfs rovov dvacxéobas..., Cic. De re 
publica, \. 54, 69, with the observations of E. Meyer, Caesars Monarchie, 179 f. 

172 qéGev rd kaxd, mentioned by Suidas s.v. ‘Iovdayés, 1. ii, p. ror. 10 Bern- 
hardy; ef. R. Asmus, Byz. Zest. 111. 1429. In Zp. 894, p. 141 Bidez-Cumont 
(=p. 301A Spanheim), Julian says that the gods do no evil to man er to one 
another, in Orat. 114, p. go A, B, that evil is banished from heaven and exists around 
earth. - 

"8 Plotins Abhandlung whGev 74 xaxd (Borna-Leipzig, 1916). He remarks 
well, p. 194, that the scope of the discussion of this problem by Plotinus is outside 
the interests of Sailustius. 

W4 De comm. math. sci.iv., p. 15. 12 Festa, De myst. Ul. 13, pe 130, 31s P. 177, 
Iv. 7, p- 190f, 13, p. 198. A belief in evil daemones was traditional; thus Chry- 
sippus, fr. 1104 Armim, admitted their existence, and in C. #. xvi. 13, p. 352. 
23 R., we read that some daemones have good and evil commingled in them. 
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author seems to part company with Iamblichus, possibly 
following the lead of some disciple of his™, It is not impos- 
sible that some contemporary _Neoplatonists asserted and 
some denied the existence of evil daemones™*; and it is even 
possible that Iamblichus may in some lost work have put 
forward the view given by Sallustius. It is thinkable that the 
innovation was in part intended to strengthen the defence of 
paganism against Christianity?” 


« 

WS Pyocl. De mal. subst., p. 214. 12 4. Cousin, Schrider, pe 1942 1954 for 
Julian’s opinions cf. V., p. 173 B, We need a fresh rite when the sun is waning, tva 
pnder xd rhs 46ov kal oxorewis Suvoxepés waDwmev emcxparovans durduews, Ep. 
$9 4, p. 128. 5 Bidez-Cumont= p- 288 A Spanh., 7d rdv wovnPdv Sarpdvav reray- 
pévov prov. It is of interest that Julign of Laodicea, writing circa 500 A.D., 
denies that any stars are evil, cf. C. C. A. G.1V. 105. 28 (for which reference I 
am indebted > Prof. Cumont). . 

18 Jamblich. af. Stod. &. 49. 32) P- 365. 16, § 37, P- 372- 11, remarks on the 
different opinions held at different times by Amelius, Porphyry, and Plotinus. 
Geffcken, Ausgang, 283, draws attention to divergences of opinion within the 
De mysteriis. 

Wt The Christians regarded the pagan deities as evil spirits (cf. Acta Maximi, 
Li, pe iat. § Gebh., Mart. S, Crispt, 1. 6, p. 13. 16, Passio S. Symphorosae, 
p: 20 R., Mare. Diac. Vita Porph. 59, Lebas-Waddington 2498) and attributed 
to such the phenomena of oracular inspiration. Sallustius could say: is their 
existence consistent with the perfection of God?" (He could also discredit the 
effective evidential value of Christian exorcism, for which cf, Mart. S. Pionii, 
xn. 6, p- 107. 10 Gebh, and Abgar’s letter, several times reproduced in in- 
scriptions, C. M. Kaufmann, Hands, altchr. Epigr. p- 413, Picard, B. C. H. xuiv. 
(1929), 41-69 (Philippi). 

Further, this denial of positive evil in the universe would tend to counter 
Christian otherworldliness (cf. S. Aug. Ci. D. 1. 9 qui in foc mundo pire- 
grinantur et spem supernae patriae prae se gerunt, and hagiographical texts 
passim, as Acta S. Maximi, 1. p- 122. 7 Gebh., propterea enim me mantfestaut ut 
dandem carens miserabili et temporali uita aeternam reciperem, Acta S. Epipoaii, 
p- 65 R. (the magistrate exhorting the saint), #¢ cum oblectatione et cum gaudio 
quasi iuuenis austeritatent refugiens mundi huius beatitudine perfruaris: Pionius 
howeyer admitted that life was good, Mart. 5, p. 101. 6 Gebh.). The spread of 
such ideas may well have been helped by the pessimism indicated by popular 
gnomic poetry (cf. G. A. Gerhard, Phoinix von Kolophon, 265) and apparent even 
in the early Empire (cf. S. Dill, Aoman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius, 
392). Plutarch might say that the soul ‘despises those who bewail and revile life 
as a place of evils’ (De trang. an. 19, p. 477 c) but they existed, and had since 
the beginnings of. the Orphic movement. There was further a conviction that 
degeneration had set in (ef. Lucr. 1. 1157 fi., W. Schmid, P. UW. v. 859. 45 ff). 
The courtly style continued to delight in such circumlocutions as awreis 
temporibus (Dess. 5520: 379—383.A-D.), aureo saeculo (Dess. 5585: C 370 A.D}, 
clementissimis temporibus (Ann. Epigr. 1920. 15: Diocletian etc.}, THs eddéuovos 
rairys Baodelas {P. Oxy. 71-4. gi ADs 303), & Tols paxapwrdros judy Katpois 
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To turn to points of detail, the view that vengeance is a 
good thing was normal”, the statement that soul errs because 
it is not ‘first being’ agrees with the teaching of Iamblichus™, 
and the theory that punishment is curative goes back to the 
Gorgias, Of the purgation of the soul we hear more else= 
where, Qn Hellenistic views of sin the valuable observa- 
tions of Dr K. Latte (Archiv fir Religionswissenschaft, XX. 
295 ff.) should be read. Pa 

xiii. This is a sufficient treatment of the gods of the 
universe, and of human affairs for those who are neither 
capable of being taught the whole of philosophy nor yet 
incurable in soul™, 


(Ditt. O. G. Z. 519. 9: the Philips), and the coinage presented such happy legends 
as O KOZMOZ EYTYXEI, EYTYXEID KAIPOI, FELICITAS_ SAECVLI, 
FELICITAS PVBLICA, FELICITAS ORBIS, FELICITAS ‘'TEMPORIS, 
HILARITAS TEMPORVM, SECVRITAS SAECVLI, LAETITIA, but of 
genuine joy in life there was none too much. Libanius remarks that if all the year 
were like the Kalends of January ot« av jay ey dowmep viv Nyy mapa rots dvOpis- 
tos al paxdpwy vijoo (1X. 10, i. p. 395. 15 ff. Forster): this seems to indicate the 
same desire of escape from the present as we see in Horace, £p. 16, The pro- 
phecy in the Asclepius 25 says tunc taedio hominum non admirandus uidebitur 
mundus nec adorandus. 

We Cf. Ditt. Sy/.3 1268 (‘Delphic precepts’), Julian, p. 272 ¢ (4v@pdmos dace 
xowds" EN now dua xat BapSdpors vdp0s); the Socratic view is expressed in P, Oxy. 
1795, COl. ii., upd ddixiv Hhrer wd bv ddixH mpoveplays. 

8 Cf. xviii. p. 32. 30, Iambl, De myst. x. 4, P- 290, & wéoars abréov (sc. tov 
YuxGy) rais ovolars, and ap. Stob. 1. 49. 43, p. 385 (Hermes, ap. Stob. 1 49. 34 
P- 321. 13 W.=p. 450S., makes it fallible): of rpéry ovota are made the eternal 
bodies as contrasted with man, according to Herm. af. Stob. 1. 41. 8, § 2, 
P- 29t W.=p. 498. 12.S.; but af. Stob. 1. 49. 4, Pp. 321 W.=p. 442 S., we are 
told on the same authority that the soul is odela avroredjs. 

38 Cf. Julian, Zp. 89 4, p. 129. 6 Bidez-Cumont =p. 289 8 Spanheim, for this 
view: commonly punishment is regarded merely as a deterrent, yet [Aristid.] i, 
Pp. 105 Dind., hopes that it may educate; cf. Schol. Monac. in Hes, Op. et Di. r42 
(ap. Usenet, 7. Schr. 1, 126) for the common theory. 

8) Cf. Dieterich, Vekyia 200 ff., Norden, Aen. v3.2 29 ff., W. Kroll, De ovaculis 
Chaldaicis, 47. Yamblich. af. Stob. 1. 49. 65, p. 454. 25, States that in the view 
of most Platonists and Pythagoreans disembodied spirits are purified by avrat al 
Heprral Yuxal, in the view of of dxpPeorepor by more perfect souls and the one 
general Soul (the World-Soul, cf. Ixv, n. 118 supra) and by the order of the 
universe, and by Nous and the general arrangement of things, in’ the view of 
ol dpxasérepor by the visible gods, and in particular by the Sun (cf. the invocation 
of the Sun in Dracontius, Romulea, x. 540, quoted p. Ixx, n. 144 supra, to 
receive the souls of Medea’s children), and by the unseen creative causes, and the 
better orders of beings, heroes, daemones, angels and gods. Sallustius approxi- 
mates to the last view. In an instance noted p. xciv, n. 223 infra Sallustius clearly 
agrees with a view described by Iamblichus as that of the older thinkers. 
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Here commence the appendices. 
~ Ihave mentioned that second things are made by first 
things: this is not inconsistent with my denial of creation 
in time. What is made by technical skill or by nature is 
subsequent to its creator; what is made in virtue of a 
function is brought into existence at the same time as its 
creator, since the function is inseparable (so are the 
sun’: s light, fire’s heat, snow’s cold). Now the universe 
is not made by technical skilk that would account for 
its form only and not for its matter. Nor is it made by 
nature: that would necessitate that its creators should 
give of themselves, incorporeal though theyre. As then 
creation must be in virtue of a function, the universe is 
coeval with the gods and cannot perish unless they lose 
their functional power. Sé those who speak of an end of 
the world deny the existence or the power of the gods. 

Creation cata dévayev, as we have seen earlier, involves no 
toil for the gods. The problem treated in vii. is here further 
considered, in the same traditional style™. 

The original Creator must have made not only men 
and animals, but also divine beings of various orders to 
fill the gap between Him and us: such intermediate 
stages are necessary. 

The place of these intermediaries in the world-order occurs in 
Maximus Tyrius, but this emphasis on the divine hierarchy 
is probably due to the teaching of Iamblichus™. | 

xiv, Again, how is belief in the changelessness and 
impassivity of the gods to be reconciled with the idea 


483 On creation in virtue of a function cf. p. Ixix, n. 140, also Philol. ag, Stob. 1. 
20. 2, P 173+ 12 (Bid «ad adres exer Aéyer Kéouor eluev evépyean dldvov eG re kat 
yerdrios kate, cuvaxodoubiay THs petaPrariKds picios: this fragment is condemned 
by Diels, Vors. 1. 318, 32B 21). On the tradition cf. p. xxxviii, n. 123, p. bxiif. 
supra. Orelli notes in this connection the distinction between two kinds of diéérys 
by Prochus, Just. Theol. 55, one static, the other dynamic. 

W Max. Tyr. xi. 12: Iambl. passim, as De myst. 1. 5, p- 16. 6 ff, Viel. 8, 
p. 271. 10 ff. Praechter, Genethliakon Robert, 105 ff., has urged that lamblichus 
was concerned with the metaphysical problem of bridging the gap between First 
Being and matter. This point is important, but we must allow that he was also 
eager to find a place for much contemporary belief in his system (cf. J. Bidez, 
Rev. &. gr. 1919, p. 36 3 H. Bogner, Philo’. LXX1X., p. 262). In Nemesios we 
find the notion that man is the bridge between the world of sense and the world 
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that they take joy in the virtuous and shun the bad, are 
angry with sinners and are appeased by worship? The 
gods do not feel joy (else they would be liable to feel 
pain™) or anger (that is an emotion), nor are they won 
by gifts. (that would mean that they were under the 
dominion of pleasyre™). Human conduct cannot affect 
the divine nature for good or for evil. The gods are 
always good and help us; they never harm us. We, 
whien.we are good,.are by our likeness given union with 
them; if we become bad, we are separated from them. 
Our sins prevent the divine brightness from shining on 
us and subject us to chastising spirits: it is as false to 
say that the-gods shun the evil as to say that the sun 
-hides himself from the blind. If by prayers and sacrifices 
. we find release from our sins,‘the explanation is that by 
our acts and by our turning to the divine we cure our 
evil and enjoy the goodness of the gods again; we do not 
‘effect any change in them. ; 
Here Sallustius averts the shafts of Christian polemic. 
His view of human relations with the gods agrees closely with 
that of Iamblichus, its probable source’. 


48 Cf. contray Herm. ag. Stob. 1, 41. 1 (4) § 13, p- 275 W. (=p. 428.8 S.), 

way 7d Avmoguevoy Kal Hera [$Gov Bvyrsv]- ob wav 7d HObucvov Aumeirac [fGor 
‘ dtdtov). 

486 Here Sailustius (as Plato, Rep, 364 D ff.) rejects the older Greek view, Sapa 
Geods wef. An Epicurean criticism of belief that the gods can be propitiated 
is made by Piilodem., Ilept Pea a’ wwii. 9, GAG elxds TE wey broorncapéry Tos 
Beods ev 7G hv pdvov lracrgis dpyahewrépay elvas ri wepl rod Oavdrov rapaxhy ws 
&y alwylous éf’ abr@ cumdopas mpoBdrdorri. 

487 Celsus carried the war into the enemy’s camp, by criticising the way in 
which the Old Festament speaks of God’s wrath (af. Orig. Contra Cels. iv. 71 ff, 
VI. 53s 58). Anger is allowed to terrend dit atgue mundani in Ascl, 37. 

18 Cf. De myst. 1. 11, withgan itfteresting quotation from Heraclitus (p. 40. r1), 
12, Pp. gl. 4, fObvws of Boot 73 Gis Exitdurovew edpergis dvres xal They ois Oeoup- 
yois, rds re puxas abrav tle €gurovs dvaxahotperar xal Thy eywatv abrais ri mpds 
eavrobs xopyyotvtgs eOlfovrés we ards xal er: dv cdpare otous aploracdar Trav 
cwpdruv trl re Thy dldiov xal vonrhy cava dpyhy wepidryec Oat... 3 (1. 15), et 87 Ka Cap- 
ow waddv cal dradhayny yevécews Erwaiv re mpds Ti Gelav dpxay % dd Tar KMjoEwr 
&vodos wapéxes rots igpeiot, rh Sjmore way (-Gy Parthey, male) mts abr9 wposdmre; 
ov yap Tous dmrabels cal xaBapods eis rd wayrov Kal dxdOaprov 4 roatry KAjocs 
karaong. rovvarrioy 62 robs gumadels ~yevoudvous huds dud Thy yéveaw xaapods Kal 
drpéwrovs dwepydferar: cp. Vill. 8, p. 272. 9. Iamblichus gives the same ex- 
planation of their supposed anger (I. 13, p. 43. 2): airy (sc. ) wives rOv Gedy) 
Tolvur obxX, Ws Soxel Tist, Tadaid rls dors Kal Eupovos dpyh GAMA THs dyaloupyod 
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xv, These considerations decide the problem of sacri- 
fice. The gods need nothing; the honours” we pay them 
are for our own benefit. Their providence extends every- 
where, and all who are fit may enjoy it. Fitness is 
obtained by imitation, and imitation is the basis of all 
cult: the shrines correspond to the ‘sky™, the altars to 
the earth, the images to life (that is why they are made 
in ghe likeness of living beings), prayers to the intel- 
lectual element, the magic vewels to the unspeakable 
powers of the sky, plants and stones te matter, and the 
animals sacrificed to the unreasonable fife in us. From 
all this the gods receive no benefit, but we gain union 
with them. ; » gues ar 

Animal,sacrifice, essential as it was to paganism, apptared 
repugnant to some of the best minds in non-Christian circles™. 
Christian polemic attacked it with vigour™. For the Julianic 


xndepovias wept (malim r&v) BeGy droarpoph, tv airol cavrods dmocrpiyavres, dowep 
ev peony pple purds karaxahuydueror, oxéros éavrois érnydyomer Aad drecrephaoapmer 
éavrods ris Trav Oeity dyabjs ddceds. Sdharac obv 7 cklAacis Huds emeorpépas pds 
rv kpelrrove. perovotar.... Cf. Julian, p. 171 Bs (4 wirnp rae Gedy) dyavaxrel rey 
odxérs (leg. oBtore}. For dors, release, cf. De myst. 111. 3, p- 108. 12, ITT. To, 
p. t21. 11: it is an Orphic term, cf Pind. fr. 131. 1 Schréder, Plat. Rep. 364 E> 
Orpheus af. Olympiodor. 17 Phaed. B. ca’, p. 87. 13 Norvin (=O. Kern, Orphica, 
mh 232, p. 245, cf. 13., p. 82}, Plut., Cur Pythia nunc non..., 20, P. 404 A. © 


188 For riydy p. 28, 8 cf. Porph. De abst. 11. 5, Liban. xxiv. 36, XXX. 36, . + 


41, Julian, Ep. 894, p. 134. 6. Bidee-Cumont (=p. 2944 Spanheim) says in 
very similar fashion ode ydp, ef undevds 4 Beds Setras, Sid rodro oddév abrg wpoco.- 
artov, ob8€ yap THs did Abyor ebnulas detrar. rl lv; etdoyov avrév dmocrepiirat 
xat radrys; ovdapds. otx dpa of5€ rhs did raw Epyur els adtoy yeyvondvys Tyuts, 
Hs evopobérnoay obk Enavrol rpeis odds Tpiox{Acor, was 34 wpodaBiww alin év abot 
role rijs.yiis 2Brece. 

19 Cf. Philo, Spec. Leg. 1. 66, p. 222 M., 70 wév dvurdrw Kal apds ariPeay lephy 
Geod vouttew rdav ciumavra xp} Kégnov elvat, ved per Exovra To ayubrarory ris Tay 
dvrwr obolas pépos, obpavér..., also R. Eisler, Weltenmmantel und Bimmelsaelt, 606 f. 
{the code of Hammurabi prescribes the building of the temple of Sippar on the 
model of the heavenly temple). According to Asel. 246 Aegyptus imago stt caelt: 
in Alchimistes grecs, WU, 18 Berthelot, an egg is 74 to8 xéopou plana. 

#191 Porphyry in his De abstinentia reproduced the arguments of THeophrastus 
and the imaginings of Dicaearchus against it: the Corpus Hermeticum extols 
Royxad Ovolae {as Xt. 21). The wise Ammianus Marcellinus disapproved of 
Julian’s hecatombs (cf. XXIL 12. 6, XXV. 4. 17, Ensslin, X@éo, Beth. x1. 54 6). 

12 [t had earlier Epicurean material ready to hand (cf. Philodem. Tlept ety a’ 
5, col. xvii. g, quoted in n. 186, {Lucian] De sacrificiis 1: and for God’s freedom 
from needs Eurip. 27. F. 1345, Philo, passim [cf. Zeller, U1. ii., 4023]: Proclus, 
like Sallustius, accepted this belief, cf. ad Hes. Op. ef Di. 291, p- 20 19 Gaisf., 
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reaction a philosophic -defence was requisite, and it was 
afforded by the theory of Iamblichus: he saw a natural 
symbolism in all the apparatus of worship and magic™. To 
this conception of evvag7, union with the gods, we shall 
return later™: of the acquirement of fitness by imitation we 


have heard in iii. and iv. . 

xvi. I had better say a little more concerning sacrifice. 
Since all that we have is given to us by the gods, i is 
reasonable that we should offer appropriate first fruits ; 
further, prayers without sacrifice are mere words, 
whereas, if sacrifice is added, the words gain life, the 
word giving power to the life and the life animating the 
word. Moreover, the happiness of anything is in its 
appropriate perfection, and its perfection is found in union 
with its origin. So we pray for union with the gods. As 
then the life of the gods is the first order of life, and we 
too have life of a sort, our life desires union with theirs; 
for this it needs an intermediary, and between life and 
life the intermediary is life. For this reason in former 
timés all sacrificed, and the truly blessed sacrifice now, 
and that with minute accuracy of ritual. 

The question of sacrifice was, says lamblichus, ‘the one 


ad Tim, 188, 1. 44 Diehl), But though Proclus starts from the same basis, his 
explanation of our offerings differs markedly from that of Sallustius.) 

198 Cf, De myst. V. 23, P- 233. 10 Tadra rolvwy xaridoica } Ocoupycxh réxvy 
Kowds 76 odrwo} kar’ olxeibrnra éxdory rid Oeidv Tas mpoopbpors imodoxds dyev- 
ploxovea, cuprhéxer modrdxcs MOous Bordvas {Ga dpumara &dda re rowadra lepd kat 
rédeva kal Beoeid} dmeira dd wavraw robrew brobexty dhoreN} Kal xabapay darep- 
ydterat. We have in Sallustius these material means and the characteristic word 
drosoxh: for Movs Bordvas cf. De myst. U1. 27, p. 166. 15, IV. 131 Pe 197+ 13+ 
xapaxrfpes are magic symbols, as for instance the vowels AEHIOTQ, commonly con- 
nected with the planets (cf. Th. Hopfner, P. W., Suppl. 1va 1183 ff., Dornseiff, 
Das Alphabet in Mystik und Magie, 35 ff.): Julian mentions them, p.. 216c, 
Sep [8] dh ray xapaxripwy 4 dwdppyros pois Gpehet mépune Kal dyvoovuervy” 
Ccpameter yoor of Wuxas uévoy GAXE xal cupara Kal Gedy roel mapovelas (the 
bracketing of 5¢ is due to Mr E. Harrison}, which should be rendered, ‘And this 
benefit the unspeakable nature of magical letters naturally gives, even. though not 
understood; it certainly heals not only souls but bodies also, and causes the gods 
to appear’ (the Loeb edition mistranslates). What Sallustius says about images 
tacitly rejects the constant suggestion that the pagans worshipped them as gods 
(for this cf. Geffcken, Apol., 325, S.v. Gotterbilder; for its justification in fact 
J.T. S. xxvi. 1751). 

1M p, xcviii zzfra, On the kind of communion involved in a sacrificial meal cf. 
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question considered alike by those concerned with learning 

and by those less versed in dialectics.’ The first explana- 

tion here given, that sacrifice is’ of the nature of an dmapy7 

or offering of first fruits, is not regarded as adequate by 

Iamblichus™, Sallustius puts it forward, perhaps because he 

wishes to strengthen his case with every available argument, 
‘One sure, if another fails’ 


His main thesis is that urged ky Iamblichus, that sacrifice 
is a bond of union between creator and creature, a cyéous 
auvderixh tev SnptoupyotvtTwy wpos Ta Sypsoupyotpeva™; in 
Jamblichus we find also the view that the mediation between 
life and life must be by life. Sallustius then sides with 
Jamblichve against Porphyyy, who rejected animal sacrifice ; 
he is with Iamblichus also in the importance which he attaches 
to prayer™. It need hardly be said that this view that the 
gods need nothing from a man is foreign to early Greek 
thought, as is also the passionless state ascribed to them™. 


1 De myst. Ve 14 Pe T9Q. S+ 

196 74, V. 5, p. 206, 7+ 

1 7b, Vs Oy P+ 209. 10; cf. V. 10, Pp. 21%. 3, TA wévror rederbrara Kal Hyeuo- 
vixhrara Tay alriwy THs ev rais Ovolais mohoews cwvdrreabat Néyouer rats Snuioup- 
ynais kal TeAecordraus Suvdpectv. 

18 74, VI. 3, Ps 243+ 15 ovdeula yap yiverot Kowwwla 7H Kabapy mpds 76 évavrioy, 
5d 68 ris Puxss Tov Lgwv cwvdwrecGa abrods (sc, Tods Saluovas; abriy Parthey 
male) davOpdmors Exer Td A6yor. atlry (ary Parthey) yap Exee Twa olxedryra mpos 
dvOpibmous jev did 7d dpoyeves rhs (wis, mpds daluovas 68 dibrt cwpdruw dxodudeiaa 
xupors mas drdpyer ween 82 otsa duporépur danperet wey 7G Spearnnérs, eay- 
yéddec 88 Tots Ere arexoudvors. &v cubpart dwep 3 emPeBxes mpoordrres, xowdy é 
advdecpor duporépas robros mpds AXdfrous Sidwor, For olxeta rehetdrys (p. 28. 27) 
cf. De myst. 111. 20, ps 149+ 9, UI. 27, p. 165. 14, Iambl. af. Stob. 11. 31. 122, 
Pp. 234 (mpbaow emt rH olkelay redecbrara reraypéves ép? jemep abrhy wpoxwpelv 
dkiov); for ebdaimevta, (p. 28. 27) cf. the definition of eddarmovla, De myst. X. 54 
p- 290. 17, as lying in the knowledge of the Good. For the views of prayer held 
by Plotinus, Porphyry, and Iamblichus cf, H. Schmidt, 2. G. VV. tv. i. 44 ff, 
esp. sof. (analysis of De myst. v. 26, in which note p. 238. 145 &pyov 58 obdev 
leparixdy dvey rvév év rats edyais ixeresdv ylvera:. Plotinus regarded prayer as 
Sective, not in itself, but by reason of the sympathy of all parts of the universe). 
In general on the development of prayer cf. some excellent remarks in Schrader, 
Reallexikon indog. Alt, 0. 139 f.; Pliny, N. H. XXVIII. To, says that it was an 
essential part of all ancient Roman sacrifices. ® 

1% Here Sallustius is again in agreement with Iamblichus, who says De myst. 
Vi 10, p. 244. £, ef G2 ddvvarar twas dpyyyols clvar TGv dapdvan, 7E alts Myp 
Ne a Ot ng ten flee dvalrio:). As for Porphyrv’s contention (whirh 
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The statement that all who are truly happy (evdaiuoves) 
now do sacrifice suits a supporter of Julian very well™. 
xvii. We have stated that the gods will not destroy 
the universe. It must be added that its nature is in- 
destructible. It might be supposed to be destroyed 
by itself :” 
by something else which exists, corporeal or incor- 
poreal; a rectilinear movent (72. an element) 
clashing against art orbital movent (zc. a planet), 
OY Vice versa; 
by something else not in the sum of things existent. 
But in none of these ways is its destruction possible. 
Destruction must be in forfa: but this dees not affect 
matter, since pew products arse, 
or in matter. But matter either perishes and is 
not replaced (if so, why has it lasted so long?) 
or perishes and is réplaced (if so, either 
(a) from things existing: but if the 
supply lasts for ever, so will 
the universe. If it does not, all 
things existing perish. 
or (8) from things not existing: This is 
impossible: still, were it true, 
while non-existents are the 
universe will continue to be. 
Surely non-existents do nat 
also perish). 
If matter survives but will lose all form, why do we not 
see this happening to parts of the whole? In any case, 
on this hypothesis it is the beauty, not the existence, of 
things, that will perish. z 


rs 


remarked that the facts seem to be opposed to it, cf. Schrader, of. cé#. U. 138; 
the tradition that Pythagoras prohibited all animal sacrifices is perhaps due to 
Timaeus, cf. A. Delatte, Vie de Pythagore de Diogine Laérce (Mém. Ac. Roy. Belg. 
XVIT. ii, 1922), 175 ff, r92f. 
300 Cf. Julian, p. 186 Dp, wédec mapaBdddovres eddaluort, wodhGv yey lepay, 
| moXAGv 52 daopphruv Tederav wAtiger, and the somewhat later Orphic Lithica, 1p0, 
“p. rr2 Abel, Guciat 8’ lepowperdes rehéOovow, | ds dyaBol péfover Spool. For the 
statement that in the past all men used to sacrifice ef. a quotation from Julian 
p- lxxxiti, n. 189 supra, also Gaius, dzst. 11. 55; uoluerunt ueteres maturius here 
Gitates adiri, ut essemt qui sacra facerent, quorum illis temporibus summ@ obseruatio 
Saest ct a08 credstoves Aaberesnl @ OUD SMU COVSEOMEYORTUK. UU‘ 
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Further, what perishes must : 

(a) be resolved tnto its components: then some- 
thing else results. 

or (8) vanish. If so, surely God would vanish. 
If His power prevents that, it cannot 
be limited to self-preservation. 
Again, if the universe perishes, it must perish 

(a) according to nature. But this would imply 
that it came into being contrary to 
naturé; and what can so perish we 
can @estroy; on the contrary we can | 
change elements, but ywe cannot de- 
strdy them. 

(8) contrary to ‘nature: this would require the 
existince of another nature changing 
the nature of the universe. But this 

ys is unproved. 

Whatever perishes is subject to old age; and yet the 
universe is unchanged after thé immense lapse of time. 
This should prove sufficient for those who require 
stronger proofs. May the universe be propitious to me. 

This excursus again continues cli. vii, and its subject- 
matter has been discussed earlier: the emphasis here is on 
the fact. that the universe is in its nature indestructible™, 
We may note as of interest the confident assertion that the 
universe shows no signs of age: some thought otherwise, 


. 
01 p, Ix ff. supra: Aéyovar, p. 32. 3, is another indication of the presence of 
the tradition. It is stated p. 30. #2 that things incorporeal, as déots and Yuy?, 
preserve things incorporeal. gUo:s must be explained (as by Orelli}-by a reference 
to Iamblichy ag, Stob. 1. 5. 18, p. 81. 9, gdow 58 Méyw riv dxdporoy airlay rod 
xéspou kal dxwplorws qepiéxoucay ras Shas aizias THF yevécews, Boa xwpioTds ai 
xpetrroves ovolat xal akorujoes cuvethipacty év éavrois. 
Praechter, Wack. Alass. Phil. 1g00, 184, has noted the emphasis of rh» piow, 
p» 30, 73 this chapter is not a mere repetition of what has been said in vii. 
02 As Aul. Gell. U1. 10. 11, ef zune guasi iam mundo senescente rerum atque 
*hominum decrementa sunt, cf. Passio S. Symphoriani, v. p. 70 R., cum aeternam 
mundi uertiginem rapax tempus obducit, [Apul.] Ascl. 26, hace e¢ talis senectus 
ucnict mundi, also references given by R. Hirzel af. Gardthausen, Augustes und 
seine Zeit, Ul. 882 f. The author of the Acta S. Dasii regarded the end of the 
world as near (so ch. iii., ore yap Niyorro$ Tod xbonov Td eos 1d KaKdv. TedOS 
AauPdver: cf Cumont, Revue de Philologie, xxX1. (1897), 152). Assertions of the 
agelessness of the universe meet us in Theor. 3 XVIL 7, (Arist. 1 De mundo, Pp 397. a 
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As for the final prayer, the universe is often credited with 
divinity ™, ‘4 

xviii, Again, the fact that unbelief has arisen in certain 
parts of the earth and will often arise hereafter should 
not disturb men of sense. Such unbelief does not affect 
the gods, any more than can our worship; the human 
soul, moreover, being of a middle nature, cannot always 
judge aright. Further, all parts of the universe cannot 
enjoy the providence of the gods equally at all times, 
any more than the whole body can possess all five senses. 
That is why the founders of religious feasts established 
also days on which there should be no worship: it was a 
concession to human weakness. Contempt of the gods 
or deification of kings in a former life may bring as its 
punishment deprivation of knovledge of the gods in this. 

d@etas here must refer primarily to Christianity, Sallus- 
tius in effect replies to the Christian argument from their 
success™, There is a quiet irony in qepé twas rémous Tis 
vis yevéoOa.™. For the argument that all parts cannot 


§ 61 (of the elements}, Galen, "Ore 6 dptoros larpds, 2. (11), p- 3 Miiller=1. 56 K., 
Aristid. Ipds Ala, 1., p. 5 Dindorf, of88 yipas etoeow els atré. In Kore Kosmou §42 
(af. Stob. 1. 49. 44) p. 399 W.=p. 480. 16 Scott) we read that the nature of the 
gods ages and recovers its youth. 

3 As Manil. 1. 523, deus est gud non mutatur in aeuo, Plin. N. H. 11. (Bickel, 
Philol, LXX1X., p. 360, traces the conception to a Pythagorean source), C. A. X1l. 
15, and passim, 

* Cf. Julian, Zp. 89 6, p. 146. 15 Bidez-Cumont (=p. 303 D Spanh.) for d@edrys 
of Christianity, as also p. 357 D, and p. 346 B for d@eo: dvdpes of Christians: so in 
Jambl. De myst. 111. 31, p. 179. 12 of &Geoe must mean Christians; cf. the in- 
scription of Arycanda, rs réiv dBéwr amex Gots exirndetcews (Mommsen, Ges. Schr. 
VL, 555 ff, Diehl, /mser. lat. chr.1. 1b 13, p. 1), and numerous texts collected by 
A. Harnack, Yexte und Untersuchungen, N. F. xt. iv. 8 ff.: Libanivs uses dé dow, 
Ep. 695 F.=608 W., duccepets, Or. xu. 11 (cf. in general Forster-Miinscher, P. W. 
XII. 2538 ff., for his attitude to Christians). The Christians argued that the words 
should be applied to atheist philosophers like Diagoras [cf. Athenag. Leg. 4] or 
to renegades [Afart. S. Apollonii, § 4, p- 45. 13 Gebh.]. 

05 Cf. Tertullian, Apol. xxxvii., hesternd sumus et uestra omnia impleuimus, 
S. Aug.,"Ctz. D. XX. 5, ecce iam credit mundus terrenum sublatum Christi 
corpus in caelum, resurrectionem carnts et ascensionem in supernas sedes, paucts- 
simis remanentibus atgue stupentibus uel doctis uel indoctis, iam crediderunt et 
docté et indocti, and again Mart. S. Pionii, xiii., p. 107. 7 Gebh. 

206 It makes an effective contrast to Firmicus Maternus, De err. 20, Licet adhuc 
in quibusdam regionibus idololatriae morientia palpitent membra: cf. Anthimus, 
Mept ris dylas éxeAnolas x (ed. Mercati, Studi ¢ testi, v., p. 95. 22), (ai alpérecs) 
olre rdkw wavraxod claw adX els roxas opsdpa Bpaxeis mepryeypaupevar. 
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equally enjoy Providence it is difficult to quote a parallel*”. 
The explanation of 4yépas drrogpddes™ seems to be peculiar 
to Sallustius, but may well come from-Idmblichus, 

The view of the deification of kings as a sin of the first 
magnitude is of considerable interest, whether we accept or 
reject Prof. G. Kaerst’s view that the deification of Alexander 
and of the Diadochi promoted Euhemerist rationalism™, 
These remarks would not have offended Julian™. The now- 


7 But cf, Iambl. De myst., 11. 12, p. 128.9 (oracular power), of Sévara: ra 
wavraxod Kal del mpoywiboxew doatTws..., p. 129. 7, ovdé Te Auowpor dauriis ofre 
Ty {Qwy odre Trav amd (2brd) picews Storxoupérww drodelmrer, GAG Tois wey paAdoy 
trols 8¢ Frrov tig? éavrijs didwol Twa polpay mporyribcews. ie 

28 On which cf. schol. in Luc. Zim. 43, p- 117. 14 ff Rabe, Marin., Vita 
Procli 19, p. 16 Boiss. (Proclus kept the Yirodpddes of the Egyptians more care- 
fully than thewdid themselves). At ome the temples were closed during the 
nine dies parentales (Wissowa, Religion und Ki ultus*, 232). 

% Hist. Zestschr. LXXIV., p. 226: but the importance of Euhemerus has been 
exaggerated, cf. F’. Jacoby, P, W. v1., 970. 47 ff. 

%° Eunapius remarks, fr. 23 (7. HG. W. p. 23), kat Baordeias re Eruxev oy 
ar fpa Baotrhelas GAN br. 7d dvOpwaetoy éupa Seonévous (leg. -ov) BactheverBar. 
Apotheosis after death is to be the fate of all righteous souls, according to xxi., 
and therefore the cult of dead kings or emperors hardly comes under this con- | 
demnation. The Conuiuium shows that Julian would vot suspect 2se-mayesté 
here: there is no reason to suppose that he approved worship of kings as gods in 
their lifetime (Scrzpe. orig. Const. p. 53 Preger=p. 215. 32 Bidez-Cumont, Aids efSw- 
Rov kal’ Agpodlrys év 7G Tory dvareDecxis kal éavrdy is not very weighty testimony, 
while Ora?. 1., p, 8A xaBdmep Oedv Staredoioe ceBbuevor occurs in an encomium, 
and implies no more than the Homeric eds ws rlero dip, Odyss. X1V. 205). In 
Virgil’s Inferno Salmoneus, who claimed such cult, is placed with Phlegyas who 
says (den. VI. 620) 

iscite tustitiam moniti et non temnere diuos:  * 
so we may have two traditional types of sin here. (The suggestion that these 
words kat rovs...éxmeoeiv can be regarded as a Christian interpolation is very im- 
probable.) 

For the difference between worship of living and worship of dead kings cf. 
Herm. af. Stob, 1. 49. 45, p. 408 W. (=p. 496. 12 S.), 6 wey Bacireds Tay pev 
Eur Bed» ear Eaxaros, mpdros 62 dvOpdmuv- Kal uéxpis drov emi yhs dort, rhs 
piv ddndods Besdrnros (Bebryros Scott bene) dw#dAaxrat, Exer 5¢ eLalperdy Ti wap’ 
dvOpumous 6 Suody éort 7G Oeq@. A criticism of honours to living kings is probably 
tobe seen in Rhian. af. Stob. 111. 4. 33, p. 227 Hense (=Meineke, Anal. Alex. 
19 f.: Klinger, Eos, xxvu. 79 ff., summarised Péz/. Wock. 1924, 1304, well ex- 
plains 1. 14, wviiras 5° edrnxev "APHvqy, as a reference to the housing of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes in the opisthodomos of the Parthenon). In P, Lond. 1912 (published 
by H. 1. Bell, Jews and Christians in Egypt, 24) Claudius deprecates the appoint- 
ment of a high priest to himself and the erection of temples in his honour; at the 
same time, as N. H. Baynes remarks, 7. H..S, XLIv. git, the prefect, in the edict 
ordering the publication of the letter, calls on the Alexandrians to admire riw 
peyaderdrnra rod Ge0d tudy Kealicaooc, P Ove thea pantaine an imtac, 
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ledge of the gods which man may lose for his sins in a 
previous incarnation is yv@ors in the heightened sense,’a 
mystical knowledge conveying a definite illumination™. 


cism of Caesar-worship, with, as its general drift, ‘let the men of Nicaea perform 
their rites in honour of Caesar as the Athenians perform their rites at Eleusis; we 
need not imitate them’: probably this is aimed at some new development (cf. edd. 
ad loc., also L. Deubner, Sitz. Ber. Akad. Heidelb., 1919, XVI. 8 ff., who suggests 
that some itnovation not much prior to the date of writing, that is, the third 
century of our era, is meant, and that the city concerned is Alexandria). * 

3 Cf. C. H. xviii. 13, p. 359 RA ywaors rod wavrds, Hrep Lwhy waor mpura- 
vever, Iambl. De myst. 111. 3, p. 107. 14, cdy Be (sc. ) Yuxh) rods Aéyous rar yeyvo- 
neve dvdyy mpds rods alrlous adrGy Beots, Sivayw dm’ abrav mpochauBdver Kal 
yew dvaroytouerqy boa Te yw xa doa Eorat..., VI. 7, Pe 247. 4, Tha exe: Thy 
Bivapw Be Thy wpds Geods wou Fv wapéoxer abTG rav dropphruy cyuBdrwv } 
yaors, Julian v., p. 180 A, dtdov waot wiv dvOpdros ebdatpovlay Hs 7d Kepddaioy 
rév Bed yvaats gar, cf. 336C, and E. Norden, Agnostos Theos, 8 

‘ywaows can also mean no more than the knowledge of the name of the deity 
whose activities are observed. This sense should, I think, alone be used to 
explain dyvdorw beg in Acts xvii. 23 (on which cf. Wikenhauser’s full treatment, 
Neutestamentl. Abh, Viti. 3-8, 369 ff.), and ov« d&yrworos beds in P. Giss. 1. 3 (cf. 
O. Weinreich, 4. R. W. xvut., 34 ff). The dedication was probably made be- 
cause the spot was observed to be the seat of manifestations of divinity: so we 
read in den, vitt. 351 (cf. Norden, 62) 

hoc nemus, hunc, inguit, frondoso uertice collem 
quis deus incertum est, habitat deus. 

Such uncertainty commonly attached to heroes (cf. Rohde, Psyche, 1, 174), and 
to deities of healing. Marinus, in his Zife of Proclus, relates (ch. 22, p. 25 Boisso- 
nade) that there was at Adrotta a shrine of a god thought by some to be Ascle- 
pius, because he had a sacred table, and at times gave oracles directing people to 
the recovery of their health or to deliverance from the greatest dangers. Others, 
because of a vision of two young men hurrying thither on horseback, regarded the 
shrine as belor‘ging to the Dioscuri (they were at Byzantium credited with giving 
Adbots rv maddy, Hesych. Miles. vi. 15 [7. H. G. Iv., p. 149]). Proclus for his 
piety was vouchsafed the truth: the god referred to ITamblichus as an authority 
for the correct names, Machaon and Podalirius, and was most complimentary, 
Another vague figure was the female daemon of Menouthi, whose activities were 
superseded by SS. Cyrus and Joannes (cf. L. Deubner, De incubatione, ga). The 
sanctity of holy places is older and more lasting than that of deities: cf. for ilustra- 
tions in Greece M. P. Nilsson, H7story of Greek Religion, 23 f., 299, A. M. Wood- 
ward, J. H. S., XLiv. 258 f. (on Hymettos), 264 (Delphi), 273 (Naxos), in Asia 
Minor W. M. Ramsay, Pauline and other Studies, 1772 ff., in Italy A. Della Seta, 
Museo di Villa Giulia, 1. 279 ff. (cuit at Satricum on site of temple of Mater 
Matuta before temple was built): S. Hilary of Poitiers inveighs against the con- 
tinued cult of high places (cf. Zingerle, Sitz. Ber. Ak. Wien, cvill. (1885), 968). 
So also ritual is sometimes older than the deity to whom it is addressed, cf. 
L. Deubner, 4. 2. W. xiit. 490 £., Meue Jahrb. 1911, 321 ff. for Roman ex- 
amples, Nilsson, of. ct. 86 (Thargelia), 91 (Thesmophoria), 93 (Eiresione), 98 
and Arch. Jahrb. XXXx1. (1916), 317 ff. for Greek examples. 

éreyéyparto in Acts does not imply that the inscription was original. In any 
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xix. Nor is it surprising that punishment for this and 
for other offences does not follow directly on their com- 
mission. In a measure the soul punishes itself: more- 
over it is immortal and must not pay the full penalty in 
a short time. Further, it is necessary that there should 
be human virtue, and immediate punishment would make 
men act righteously from fear alone. Souls are chastised 
on leaving their body; while bearing their punishment 
they have with them the unreasenable element, in whose 
company they sinned: hence arise the spectral forms 
seen on tombs, especially of malefactors. 

A speaker in Plutarch complains that the slow action of 
Divine justice destroys faith is Providence, and Proclus dis- 
cusses thisyquestion in his treatise On ten reasons for doubting 
Providence™: hence the importance of the question to Sal- 
lustius, 

That the guilty soul punishes itself is a rhetorical common- 
place™, That merit lies in honest action uninspired by fear 


case the ethnographical parallels collected by Sir James Frazer (Pausanias, 1. 35) 
suggest that we need not refer the phenomenon to any highly developed teligious 
speculation. It is, further, improbable that the desire to include al! deities for 
completeness’ sake is here. For that cf. the Byzantine exorcisms mentioning 724 
diseases or 3654 reptiles and wild beasts (F. Pradel, R. G. V. V. 11. iii. 73, Per- 
drizet, Megotium perambulans in tenebris, 19, 17}; it may be observed in the 
dedications to dyvworot Geol at Olympia (Pausan. v. 14. 8), at Pergamon (Hepding, 
Ath, Mitth, xxxv. (1910), 455f., Weinreich, Lc., 29 ff.), and in a mdvGeos repi- 
Buyiouss (Weinreich, D. L. Z. 1913, 2959). (The a incerté of Varro are merely 
part of his classification: cf. E. Bickel, Der altrémische GottesbegMff (1921), 13 ff.) 
It may be added that, whereas Sallustius uses yeyréoxew in the usual Hellenistic 
way, e(6évac has earlier a nuance of mysticism, as [Eur.] Ries. 973, cemvds rotow 
elddow Geds (cf. Pind. fr. 137, olde uév Blou redevrdy, oldev 5é didaborov dpydv): 
this use is clearly parodied by Aristoph. Wud. 1241, kal Zebs yedotos duvtpevos 
rots el3écvv (the teaching of Strepsiades involved an initiation-scene: cf. Dieterich, 
Rh. M. XLVI, 275 ff. (= Kleine Schriften, 117 ff). It should be noted that the 
conception of philosophical teaching as an initiation and the application thereto of 
terminology taken from the mysteries continued in use after Plato, cf. E. Bréhier, 
Tdées philosophiques et religieuses de Philon, 242 ff., Porph. Ad Marc. 8). 

32 De sera numinis uindicta, 3, p. 349 B; viii. p. 153 Cousin. Tamblichus, De 
myst, 1V. 5, p. 187. 4 refers to punishment for sins in a previous life as explaining 
sufferings. (In C. H. XVI. 10 ff., p. 352 Reitz. deéBeca is the supreme offence, visited 
with storm, earthquake, famine and war: these punishments are enforced by dal- 
woves: in Asel. 28 sins which escape punishment in this life receive special 
punishment in the next.} 

28 Cf. Cie. Rose. Ant. 67, Pis. 46 f., Harusp. Resp. 39, Liban. XXX. 37 (III. 
p. 107. 4 Férster), Theon, i., p. 223 Walz, Plut. De sera..., 11, p. 5§6D, Julian, 
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we find in Himerius™: punishment by extremes of heat and 
cold is mentioned by Plutarch™*, punishment by racking 
winds in the Asclepius®*, The ‘shadowy apparition at the 
tomb’ (oxsoesdés saya) comes from Phaedo 81 8B, and rests on 
a popular Greek belief, rejected by Plotinus, but accepted by 
Porphyry and Iamblichus”™”. 

xx. As for transmigration, if the soul passes to a 
reasonable creature, it becomes its soul, if to an“un- 
reasonable, it accompanies it externally, as our guardian 
spirits accompany us: a reasonable soul can never be- 


Vu; p.21g A. Plat speaks of punishment of the individual by his dafuwr, Phaed. 
107 D; in C. H. xin. 7 our sins are themselves our torturers, cf. X. 22. 

For punishment by daluoves, p- 34. 15, cf. K- Latte, A. &. W, xx. 295, for 
els rwas rorous Tis vis Gepuods } Yuxpovs cf, Plato, Phaed. 1116 rom ous 8 ev abrh 
(sc. TH yi) elvae card ra Eyxorda aris Kid mepl Byv woods...) 113 D émedav 
agixwvrat of rereheurnKéres els Tov Troy of 6 Saluwy Exaorov Koudge...y Lg B ob dE 
5h by SbEwor Siahepdvrws mpds 7d dolws Pidvac, odrol cow of ravde pev rv rowan Tov 
év rH yh edevOepovuevol re Kal dwaddarrdpevor dorep Seouwrnpluv,... There is 
probably here a reminiscence, direct or indirect, of the Phaedo. 

28 Orat. VI. 15, ote youn dixaig (2-05) n» PdBY Tay vbuwr ToD Ahumaros 
Q@adel.r. d.). Ch Hor, Epp. 1. 16. 52, oderunt peccare boni uirtutis amore, | te 
nthil admittes in te formidine poenae. 

28 De sera..., 12, p. $67 C3 for heat Apoc. Pet. 23, for cold Apac. Pauli, 42 
(M. R. James, Apocrypha, 547), and for Orphic elaboration of punishment here- 
after, Rohde, 11%., p. 368. 

28 28, inter caclum et terram mundanis fluctibus in diuersa semper aeternis 
poents agitata rapiatur. 

217 Cf, Pausan. vi. 6. 7, F. Cumont, Xev. é. gv. 1919, 115, H. A. Koch, op. ct. 
20. Malefactors executed for their crimes were commonly supposed, as Arato- 
Odvaror, to havesa peculiar destiny hereafter, as in den. vi. 426 ff. They had not 
reached the réAos Gavdrao, cf. Ascl. 29, uitam uiolenter amittunt ut non naturae 
animam debitam sed poenam pro meritis reddidisse uideantur, and in general 
Norden, den. vi2. 11 ff., 41 ff, Rohde, Psyche®, ut. grr fl. In P. Par. 1885 a bone 
from the head of a Biaios, probably equivalent to ScacoPdvaros, is used in a love- 
charm, as were commonly parts of &wpos, cf. R. Wiinsch, Aus einem griechischen 
Zauberpapyrus, :7 ad 1. 2577- Ina Cyprian defixto published by L. Macdonald, 
Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch., Feb. 1891, the BratoPavarot, dwpor and dmopa radjjs are 
invoked with the powers of the underworld (1. 31: cf P. Par. 2730, ray “Exd- 
ray a8 Kad ody dwopbysevors duspors | ket reves Apdwv Odvov dywain (d-yiv- pap.) xal 
(re pap.) &raides): perhaps we may explain as a survival of some such belief thee 
traditional veneration of executed criminals at Palermo (discussed by E. S. Hartland, 
Folklore, XX1. (1910), 168 f.). 

It may further be recalled that a spear was carried in the funeral procession in 
honour of a man slain by violence, and then planted on his grave, which was 
watched for three days, no doubt because his spirit was feared and protection 


against it desired (Eitrem, Offerritus, 290,). It was of course a very common 
LL Ne i Ie a iene Fee Se Ne ae 
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come the soul of an unreasonable being. Belief in a 
number of incarnations is forced on us by the sight of 
congenital diseases of body or of soul, also by the diffi- 
culty of supposing that the soul, on leaving the body, 
remains idle for ever, or that there are innumerable 
souls: an infinite number of souls is impossible in a 
world whose order is finite: so also is the birth of new 
souls, as that would be incompatible with the perfection 
of the universe. 

This belief was widespread in antiquity. Sallustius, like 
Iamblichus, denied that the soul entered animals”*, Plotinus 
explained misfortunes as the appropriate results of sins in a 
previous incarnation™, The aggument that there cannot be 
an unlimited number of souls suggests the primitjve belief in 
‘a fixed number of souls which preserve the tribe by their 
continual reincarnation™. Here it is explained from Limit 
and the Unlimited, two of the oldest conceptions of Greek 
philosophy. 

xxi Souls that have lived virtuously are freed from 
the unreasonable element and purified from all body: so 
they have union with the gods and govern the whole 
universe with them. Still, if they attained none of these 
rewards, virtue itself and the glory it gives, and the life 
free from pain and from all other tyranny would suffice 


218 Cf, Orelli ad Joc.: for the teaching of Iamblichus cf. De my#. 1. 8, p. 24. 2, 
bre obbe &veore Trois ccpace ra yevn TOy Kperrovev, GAN wher adrdv yyepovever, 
and Nemesios of Emesa, De nat. hom. 11., p. 111 Matthaei, C. H. x. 19. On the 
other hand, Plotin., Zxn. 111. 4. 2, teaches plain transmigration into animals and 
plants for those who have deserved it (cf. Kore Kasmou, § 39 ap. Stab. 1. 49. 449 
p- 397 W. =p. 478 15 S., for the former). According to S. Augustine, Ciu. D. 
x, 30, Porphyry rejected this view. For the history of the word pereupixwors cf. 
L. and S., ¢@. now., ix., for the phrase of eldnxores pas daluoves cf. Hierocl. af. 
Phot. Bid/. 251, p- 466 6 7, 700 Thy Swiy hud elAnxsros dalpovos. 

29 Fnn, tt. ii. 13. Hierocl. ag. Phot. Bid, 251, p- 463 a 19 ff. makes this 
Miability to bear punishment a distinction between man and beast. 

20 -E, E, Sikes, Zhe Anthropology of the Greeks, 36: cf. E. S. Hartland, 
Primitive Paternity, 1. 157 ff (196 ff. on the son as inheriting his father’s soul, 
& propos of which cf. J. G. Frazer, G. BS w. 1884, and H, J. Rose’s con- 
vincing explanation, C. Q. xvii 59 f, of the gendus as the life-spirit of the 


family (ef. also now W. F. Otto, Die Manen (1923], 59 ff.)5 2. 193 he discusses 
ee ers A rad Ste 4% £ os ec ennl at ananeedtarl if & 
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to render happy those who had chosen to live virtuously 
and had attained their aim. 

Freedom from the body and from unreasonable soul is the 
prize of virtue. The eschatological hope here held out 
meets us early in Orphic texts, but became very common”: 
in its present form it is what lamblichus calls the older view 
as contrasted with the strict Platonic view, according to 
which the liberated souls contemplated the celestial order 
instead of sharing its goverament™. 

The sad and noble words with which the book ends express 
finely the Cynic aim™ which was the goal of Hellenistic philo- 


21 With xadapai cf, lambi. Protr, xiii. p. 65. 2, odrw pev xaBapol draddarrd- 
Mevot THs 700 odparos dppoatyys, C. H. ¥. 16, Herm. af. Stob. 1. 49. 6, p. 324W. 
(=p. 446. 22 S.), Asef. 11, Nicol. Prog. xii. 1. 391. 2 Walz. “ 

#2 Cf, p. liv, n. 70 supra, Menand. Rh.} Mepl émdecnrixay xi, 1X. 294 Walz 
(asa commonplace for an émrdgios), woNtrederes pera Toy Dede 4 7d’ Hddatov Exec 
medtov, For instances of deification in Greek epitaphs cf. Rohde, Psyche*, 1. 
384 ff. (the term dmoGéwors is used of the death of a private person, Lebas- 
Waddington 1636, at Aphrodisias in Caria, dwro8eo8c0a in Lydia, Keil-von Pre- 
metstein 1, ns 183, p. 85, IIL, 0. 57, p. 48 But we must not attach too much 
signifigance to the term, which became conventional: thus éx#éwoor is used as a 
simple euphemism for ‘kil’ in P. Paris. 2455, and dwo8ioor for drablwooy in 
P. Parthey, 1. 5): for deification on a Greek monument from South Russia cf. 
E. H. Mians, Seythians and Greeks, 304, as held in Lycia W. Arkwright, 7. #. S. 
XXXI. 2703, on Roman grave altars W. Altmann, Die rémischen Grabaltire der 
Kaiserzeit, 281 ff. (this is quite distinct from the older Roman belief in collective 
di manes, for which cf. W. F. Otto, op. cit., 55 ff.) 

223 De anima, ap. Stob. 1. 49. 67, p» 438- 17 (ai yuxal) dworvOeizae be rhs 
yeréoewus Kard wey rods raraods cvvdcorxodar Tots Geots Ta Eda, Ka7a 5é rads TAarw~ 
vexous Oewpotor a avrav rv ra4gv. The so-calied view of earlier thinkers is affirmed 
* by Hierocl., In'carmen aureum, 1., p. 482 Mullach, Julian, Orat. VII, p. 234 ¢, 
Procl. in Tim. 46, tii., p. 275. 17 Dieht (the Creator's wish for the soul). Earlier 
Iamblichus contrasts of tpecBtrepor with Numenius, af. Stob. p. 458. 6, and of 
dpyadrepo with Porphyry, p. 457. 13, and reckonf§ of rahasérepot as allies of Plu- 
tarch (doubtless the Neoplatonist) and Porphyry in one matter against Plotinus. 

24 Cf. Juvenal, xi. 19 ff., magna quidem sacris quae dat praccepta libellis | 
Sortunae uictrix sapientia, Upds ‘Iwrépaxov (Cramer, Anecd. Par. t., 166. 14),1. 7) 
rd 8 3% péyiorov Adumos Blos xal édetPepos, Vell. Paterc. 11. 35 2, Seneca, Ep. 
64. 3, [Diog.] Zp. 7, Max. Tyr. xxxvi., Iambl. Protr. 1X., p. 53. 7, Zp. ad 
Maced, ap. Stob. U1. 8. 44, p. 173. 20, Julian, p. 195 C, 207 D, 208 D, Procl. ad- 
Hes. Of. e¢ Di. 288, p. 199. 10 Gaisf.: for virtue as its own reward cf. Cic. Pdi. 
I. g, HW. 114, De rep. vi, 8, and Virg. Aen. 1x. 254. For the -conjanction of 
happiness here and happiness hereafter cf. an anonymous epigram, 4, P. 1x. 208: 

és xev Emexrijrowo cophy redéoete pevowrty, 
perder, Bidraxo yadyribwy evi wéxTy, 
Kai pera vautidinn Biorhowy elcagixdver 


THE CONTENT OF THE TREATISE 


sophy. Such should be the fortune of those who had chosen 
virtue and attained her™. « 


Plotinus closes his Enneads with significant words (VI. 9: 11) xal ofrw Gedy Kal 
avOpdmev Oetwr Kat evdapdvav Blos dradayh trav GAAwy Trav THs, py} udvov 
mpos uovov: on the basis of this attitude in Egyptian religion cf. Cumont, Monu- 
ments Piot, XXv.77 ff. and in particular 24. 83, 87, on the phrase évou mpos pdvov, 
of solitary communing with the divine). ddéomoros means ‘free from the tyranny 
of passions’: ef. Porph. £2. ad Marcellam, 34. 

205 gyisois, ddvauts, and mpoatpecrs are the three dpxat of virtue according to 
Theages ap. Stob. 111. 1. 117, p- 76, 11 ff . 
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The results of this analysi$ of the treatise ‘may be tabu- 


lated thus: ° i: 
i. Qualifications of learner. In all introductory treatises. 
He must know xotwat Evvocat: x. @. used by various schools. 
gods perfect, etc. Platonic commonplace. 
it. functions of First Cause. View common in fourth century A.1 
iii. Myths make the mind work and | Hellenistic commonplace, so use 
mystically show forth nature, by Origen. So Julian. 
which likes concealment. 
Their strangeness is useful. So Julian. 
iv. Classification of myths. In rhetorical fashion. (The alle 
: gorisation is a Stoic commor 
place.) 
Story of Kronos. (Much criticised myth. ) 
No Egyptian materialism, (Attacked by Christian writers.) 
Story of Paris. (Much criticised myth. ) 
Story of Attis. Taken from Julian, 
v. Summar’. 
Nature of First Cause. Platonic. 
vi. Divine hierarchy. Probably from Lamblichus?, 
vii. Universe uncreated and immortal, | Commonplace, as in Philo. 
etc. 
viii. } Mous perfects our souls. Iamblichus, 
Some souls are mortal, some im- | Iamblichus. 
mortal. 
Rational element conflicts with | Commonplace. 
irrational. 
ix. Providence seen in the order of the | Commonplace. 
universe, and in that of the ° 
human body. 





i Found in Iambl. Hept Gedy (cf. Protr. xxi., p. 120. 17, where read Seay for 
Geo8). 

2 Perhaps ultimately from the lost Iepi Gedy, ef. De myst. viii. 8, p. 271-12: 
this treatise was very likely used by Macrobius, as Wissowa suggested: cf. p. ly, 


n. 75 Supra. 


xi. 
xii, 


xiii, 


xiv. 


XW, XVL 
xvii. 
xviii. 


xix. 


xxi. 
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Its workings are effortless. 

Fate not omnipotent. 

Chance sublunar in effect. 

Poverty, etc. of good <no argu- 
ment against providence>. 

Parts of soul, virtues and vices. 

Corresponding constitutions. 


No objective evil in universe. 


Ihe mention of creation does not 
imply that universe, etc. ever 
came into being in time. » 

Intermediary stages between god 
and man. 

The gods passionless, Evil deeds 
separate us from them: sacrifice 
and the tike do not affect them, 
but heal our wickedness and give 
us urfon with them againa 

Sacrifice and offering : a theory. 

Universe by nature immortal. 

Godlessness. 

All universe cannot equally enjoy 
divine goodness. 

A. punishment for sins in previous 
ife. 

Why sins are not punished at once. 


Soul punishes itself, 
is punished hereafter, 
and that with the body, hence 
spectres are seen. 
Transmigration. 


The reward of virtue hereafter. 
The reward of virtue here. 


Commonplace. 
Antiastrological commonplace. 
Uses commonplace. 
Commonplace. 


As in Platonic epitomes. 

Plato, with modification from Aris- 
totle. 

?Neoplatonic source later than 
Iamblichus. 

(Continues problem of vii.) 


Platonic tradition developed by 
lamblichus. 
Tamblichus. 
L 


lamblichus. 
(Continues commonplace of vii.) 


{Nearest parallel in lamblichus) 


(Common cause of doubt of Pro- 
vidence) 

Rhetorical commonplace. 

Orphic, 

Plato. 


Plotinus, Iamblichus accept this 
belief. 

Orphic, etc. 

Cynic: commonplace of Hellenistic 
philosophy. 


The conclusions to be drawn from these facts are fairly 
clear. Our author is an adherent of Neoplatonism in the 
form which Iamblichus gave to it. In his treatise ideas and 
(as we shall see) language taken thence are combined with 
traditional elements which had become common property. 
We can hardly hope to determine with precision the exact 
sources employed, except for the Attis-myth in iv. Whether 
Sallustius used Iamblichus directly or in some epitome, 
whether his knowledge is due mainly to written sources or 
to oral instruction, cannot now be said. It should be remarked 
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The following points of _verbal contact with lamblichus 


may be noted?: 


ii, p. 2. 14, ov8e rém@ trepséxovrat. 


iv. p. 6. 7, Bordvas cai XiOovs xai 


Ga. 

p. 8. 13, duvdpets yovipous. 

viii., p. 14. 20, reXevotoa THY Wuxnr. 

P- 14. 23, x ray Seurépwy wapayorrae 
Geav. ° 


meptéx. in De myst. 1. 8, p. 27. 14, 





p. 28. 17, 1. 17, p. 50. 16, III, 17, 
P- 143. 3. 

De myst. V. 23, p. 233. 12, a. B.C. 
apopara. 


De myst. i. 1, p. 67. 15. 

(for rede cf. p. li, n. 59 supra.) 

for wapdye cf. De myst. U1. 1,69. 67. 
6, 111. 18, p. 144. 18, IIL. 22, p, 152. 


15, p. 153. 15, IIL. 28, p. 168, 4, Vv. 
20, p. 227. 8, VIII. 3, p. 265. 5 
(and restore mapdyover in place 
of mpocdyova, V. 24, p. 235. 4)- 
ap. Stob. I. 49. 67, p. 457.9, émeday 


XiX., P- 34. 20, 70d cmparos eFeAotoa. 
- ¢ €£2Oact rod gaparos. 


The term cuvady, of union bet‘veen god and min, is used 
repeatedly by Sallustius‘. Iamblichus is not the first to use it 
so, but he uses it with marked frequency, as also its synonym 
&ywous*. Again, Sallustius pictures divine power as light in xiv., 
P. 26. 26, trav duaprnudrov Oeods per piv ode dovrwy edAdu- 
mew, Salpoar 8é xohagrixois cuvarrtovtwv. In the De mysteriis 
éhAdumew is almost a technical term. The divine light is 
treated as an objective illumination vouchsafed in visions®; 


+ There is no reason to refuse the treatise De mysteriis to lamblichus: K. Rasche, 
De Llamblicho libri qui inscribitur de mysteriis auctore (Diss. Miinster, 1911) has 
made a convincing case for the attribution (cf. also W. Kroll, P. W. IX. 650, 
J. Geficken, Ausgang, 283 f. in its defence). 

4 xv, P. 286 19, xvi, p. 28. 28; cwdrrw, iv., p. 6. 26, xiv., 26. 23, xvi, 28. 
29, xxi., 36. 13. 

> Protr, xxi« p. 112. 5, De myst. 1. 12, p. 42. 16 etc. (of the savour of sacrifice, 
V. 3, Ps 201. 7, owarronevy Te ari mpds 7d wav, Of sacrifice, V. 22, p. 231. 8, of 
the parts of the universe by sacrifice, v. 26, p. 240. 12, of man with god by 
prayer, ¢3., p. 237. «6, p. 239. 3). We find earlier in Porphyry, De aéstinentia, 
U1. 34, Bef dpa owapbérras Kal suouwOévras abrG rip abrdy dvaywyiy Ouclav iepay 
mposdyew 7@ Heq, in a spititualised sense. For &vwars cf. C. H. 1. 6, 10, Plot. Eun. 
YI. g- 9 (€vwOjvat, of soul-union with God), Iambl. De myst. 1. 12, p. 41. 6, xX. 7, 
P. 293. 3 (by sacrifice, V. 20, p. 228. 6, by prayer, 26, p. 238. 3). Coniunctio in 
{Apul.] 4se?. 7 might be a rendering of cwagy or of wars. a 

§ Mdampus, De myst., p. 40. 18: Edaume, 71.9 ete.: emAdure, p41. §, 126. 16, 
129. 5) 130. 13 etc? KaTaddumerGat, p. 149. 4. Addu is used by Plotinus of 
something shining upon the soul, Ex. 1. 1. 8, II. 9,2, IV. 3.17 (and in Christian 
texts, cf. Steph. Zhes. 11. 757 C), and earlier by Plut. De genio Socratis XX., 
p. §898. For divine light and fire cf. De myst. Ut. 6, p. 113. 7, 709 rGv Bedy 
wupds xal gurds, earlier C, H. 1. 21, pds xat SwH corw 6 Beds kal warip, cf. 
§§ 21, 32, Porph. Zp. ad Marcellam 20, && pwrds rod bod Tis dhybelas Aapmpv- 
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if the worshipper is fit’, he can receive it (xepetv) and is filled 
with it (Xpotrac*). Sallustius also speaks of this fitness in 
XV, P. 28. 10, ) wey mpdvora toy Oedy Siaretver TavTaxod, 
emurnderdrnros 8€ wévor mpds Sroscyiv Seirar. Lamblichus 
also lays stress on such fitness, and on imitation of the gods®, 
This conception of divine light, no mere metaphor, is common 
in Gnostic and Hermetic texts and elsewhere”: still, its pre- 


vinevdd Kal SGov mpoxwpav, 26. The Stoics identified god and soul with fire, cf. 
A.C, Pearson, Fragments of Zeno and Clea%sthes, 138, on n. 86, M. Adler, Sto. 
uel. fragm., Vv. 125. The Pythagorean Secundus, who flourished under Trajan, 
defines God (Sené. 3, in Mullach, Fragmenta, 1. 512) as rodvivuyos divaps, Tay- 
Kparhs xelp, Pais, vois, Sivayes 2). For the gift of divine light in visions cf. lambt. 
De myst. U1, 2, p. 104. 3, 8, Pe 117. 2 

” Cf. De myst. 1h. 11, p. 125, 3 2 

8 ywpetr, Dg myst., p. 86. 5, 87. fs 125. 6, 233. 9, 234. 12, Acta Pauli et 
Theclae, §6, p. 239. 17 Bonnet-Lipsius (so xwpa, De myst. 111. 20, p. 173. 4): wAy- 
povobat, De myst, p. 107. 2, 113. 9, ete, wrhpwors ap, Stob. 1. 49. 65, p. 454, cf. 
Plotin. Znm. vi. 9. 9, dpav 54 darw évraia xaxetvor (se. rdw Bedv) Kal daurdy, ds 
Spav Bimis, davrav per pyAaicnévov, purds wijpn vonrod, waNdov 3 Pds atrd xada~ 
pov, GBaph, Koipov, Ocdv yevipevor, UEdRov dé dvra, dvapPevra yey tore, ef 5¢ wad 
Bapivorro, domep papawopevov. For divine power conceived as a fluid cf. F. 
Preisigke, Vom géttlichen Fluidum nach agyptischer Anschauung (Schr. Pap, Inst. 
Heidelberg, t., 1920). 

* Cf. De myst. 1.15, p. 48-1, rhv mpds abrd (sc, 76 ixerevduevor, the gods) éuocs- 
Thre ard Tod ouvexais airg mpocouidely xridueBa, Tedetérnrdé Te Oelay Mpéua mpoo- 
auBdvouer dard roo drehods, also I. 11, P- 37- TI, IL. 9, p. £19. 6, Wore peréxew 
andy (se. tov Bed) 7d Thy TuxXodcay Exov (sc. wédos) mpds avrods suoidryra, 
Iamblichus uses several times the phrase émiriSecos xpds dmodoxyw as 111. 2, Pp. 105. 
1, 11, Pp. 127. 8, V. 23, p. 232. 18, Thy reecdrqTa, éauriis émirndelav xéxryras mpos 
Oediv brodox yy ; trodox} To Beod occurs also fil. II, p. 125. 17, TO Oedy V. 26, 
P. 238. 16, émir#Secos and émerndecérys in this sense repeatedly in the De mtystertis, 
Earlier, in Porphyry, Zp. ad Marcellam, 19, we find rapacxevacréoy 32 abrdv (sc. 
Tov vodv) Kal Koonyréov els xaradoxiy Tod Beod émtrHbecov. 

© Metaphors from light are common among Neoplatonists (Wendland, Ber/. 
Phil, Woch., 1899, 1411), and we have one in vii., P- 14. 3- But the use here 
discussed does not rest on metaphor alone; its basis is a definite belief, cf. G. P. 
Wetter, 22: (Skrifter ulgifna af K. Humanistisha Vetenskaps-Samfundet i 
Uppsala, XV11. i., 1915), assim. His view that the origin of the idea is to be 
sought in Oriental precursors of Manichaeism has been made very improbable by 
M. P. Nilsson, G. G. 4. 1916, 41 ff. For the idea as exemplified by Plotinus and 
ig Egyptian thought cf. Cumont, Monuments Piot, xxv. 89 ff. Light and life are 
commonly connected in ritual, cf. Dieterich, Nehyia, 24), L. R. Farnell, Cults, 11. 
614 (symbolism of Eileithyia lifting torch), S. Eitrem, Opferritus, 155 ff. Light 
played 2 prominent part in the mysteries of Eleusis, cf. Plut. {?) ap. Stob. rv. 5¢ 4, 
49) p. 1089. 14. AIOZ $3, the title of a torch-bearing Dionysus on a black- 
figured amphora illustrated by A. B. Cook, Zeus, 11. 273; fig. 177, may mean ‘light 
of Zeus’ and not ‘man of Zeus’: in Eurip, Bacch. 1082 f. the god manifests him- 
self by a pillar of light and fire, cf. 1. 597, and in [Arist.] Afr. ause. 122, p. 842a, 
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sence, as also the emphasis laid on ovvagy, in Sallustius are 
most easily explained on the hypothesis that the latter was'a 
follower of Iamblichus.. Naturally, many ideas which may be 
traced to Iamblichus occur in Plotinus or in Porphyry; though 
lamblichus modified Neoplatonism, he did not create it. Yet 
when we consider the views in which Sallustius agrees with 
Iamblichus against his Neoplatonic predecessors", and the 
linguistic points of contact, we shall probably be corregt in 
assuming that Sallustius used one or more handbooks of 
commonplace philosophy atyd some work or works by lam- 
blichus or by a disciple of his. The explanation of,the myth 


20 he is said to display a blaze of fire"in a sanctuary of his among the Bisaltae, 
when the harvest will be good. Such theophanies in pr with fire are recorded or 
the Mother (Schol. Pind. Ay¢#. U1. 137 4), of Gennaios of Heliopolis (Damasc. Vit. 
Jsid, ap. Phot. Bibl. 242, p. 348 a, 37 fi., of. G. F. Hill, 7. ZH S. xxx1. 59), and 
of other deities (F. Pfister, P. W. Sugg/. rv. 315); for a similar trait in Christian 
legends cf. M. R, James, The Apocrypha of the New Testament, 33, 46, 79. 

1 His explanation of the myth of Attis we have seen to be based on Julian, 
who used ideas of Iamblichus; it is quite different from that of Porphyry, recorded 
by Euseb. Pr. ewang. 111. 11. 12, and Julian says, p. 161 C, dxovw nev &yurye kal Top> 
guply Twa wegrrocopicbar wep avrav, od pi odd ye, ob yap évéruxor, ef Kal ow 
evexOfval mov cvuBaln 7H Adyw. Sallustins agrees with Iamblichus against Plotinus 
and Porphyry in his view of Heimarmene (p. Ixx. ff. supra), and against Porphyry in 
his view of sacrifice. 

2 R. Asmus, Sitz. Ber, Ak. Heidelb., 1917, iti. Philol. LXXVI. 266 ff., LXXVIT. 
109 ff., regards a lost commentary by Jamblichus on the First Alcibiades as the 
basis of most of Julian’s thought, and as influencing this treatise also (p. 86). 
Such a theory cannot well be proved, cf. Richtsteig, Byz. meugr. Jahrb. 1. 413 ff. 
We have noted (p. xcvi. n. 1, 2) possible points of contact with the Ilept dey of 
Tamblichus, an extensive work, it would appear, of the type to which Sallustius 
refers when he says, vi. p. 10. 31 €» rots wept rovrwy Aébyos. The commonplace 
element in our treatise may of course be due in part to oral teaching. It should 
here be recalled that we have twice seen Sallustius taking what Iamblichus calls 
the view of the older authorities (p. Ixxx., n. 181, xciv., n. 223). On the other hand, 
in his denial of the existence of objective evil and of evil daemones he seems to 
be in advance of Iamblichus, and perhaps follows some pupil of his (p. Ixxviii, f. 
supra): E. Schroder, Plotins Abhandlung, 194, places him philosophically be- 
tween Iamblichus and Proclus. Zeller’s rejection of the view that he is of the 
school of Proclus (lil, ii. 793:) has not been questioned. E. R. Dodds, ag, 
G. G. A. Murray, Five Stages of Greek Religion, 219, writes “Many of his sections 
come straight from Plotinus: xiv. and xv. perhaps from Porphyry’s Letter to Mar- 
cella, an invaluable document for the religious side of Neo-Platonism. A few 
things (prayer to the souls of the dead in iv., to the Cosmos in xvii., the doctrine 
of réxm in ix.) are definitely un-Plotinian: probably concessions. ‘to popular 
opinion.’ In the light of what has been said it will, I hope, be clear that in all 
probability Sallustius made no direct use of either Plotinus or Porphyry. 
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of Attis he clearly took from Julian. It would be unsafe to 
assume that our author had read widely in philosophy; he 
may not have been familiar with the’ more esoteric writings 
of Iamblichus, and there is no reason to suppose that he had 
any acquaintance with the works of earlier Neoplatonists. 


§2 

In the Ambrosian manuscript the summary prefixed to the 
text is headed Zadovatiou pirocspou xeddrata Tod AiBriov. 
Various §al(lustii are known to us: among them is a fifth- 
century philosopher®. He, however, was a Cyrtic, not a Neo- 
platonist, and Zeller was no doubt right in rejecting the idea 
that he is the author of ous treatise. Zeller urged that the 
treatise should be attributed to Julian’s intimate friend, to 
whom he dedicated Oration £V, and on whose departure he 
wrote himself a consolation (VIII). This Salustius was a 
pagan of high education, who by wearing a beard acquired 
some right to the title of philosopher; Julian speaks of him 
as ‘perfect in rhetoric and not unversed in philosophy,’ and 
suggests that they should join in venetating Iamblichus the 
beloved of heaven™. 

This hypothesis gained greatly in probability when Pro- 
fessor Cumont drew attention to the fact that the Attis-myth 
in iv. was directly copied from Julian’s Fifth Oration, He 

. 


13 Cf, for him K. Praechter, ?. W. 1A, 1967 ff 

M VIII, p. 2828, IV., p- 157 D: from p. 187 ¢ it would appear that Julian’s friend 
had not read lamblichus Iept Gedy. The identity of this friend has been disputed. 
Seeck, Die Briefe des Libanius (Texte und Untersuchungen, XXX.), 263 ff., P. We 
TA, 2072. 42, makes him Saturninus Secundus Salutius (called Zarovorcos in our 
Greek texts), who held office in Aquitania and in Africa before being Julian’s 
assistant (guaestor, says Seeck) in Gaul, was made praefectus praetorio Ortentis 
in 361, an office he held for some time under the new régime, refusing an offer of 
the Empire made to him after Julian’s death, and died probably before 377, and 
not Flavius Sallustius, made pracfectus practorio Galltarum in 361 and consul in 
363 (as Cumont, Revue de philologie, XVI. 52). Seeck’s conclusions are probably 
right, but I am not competent to criticise them; the identification of our author 
is accepted in Liibker, Reallexikon des Rlassischen Altertums*, go6a (8). The 
character of the treatise itself points to its writer not being a professed philo- 
sopher; E. Passamonti, Read. Acc. Linced, 1892, 727, seems greatly to exaggerate 
its philosophical importance. T retain the spelling Sallustius as being conven- 
tional. : 
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argued further that the treatise was composed circa 363, in 
the service of Julian’s reaction”, This date is probable, as is 
also the identification of the author with the Emperor’s in- 
timate friend. The tone of the work suggests that paganism 
has waned, but still possesses a not inconsiderable following ; 
in the next chapter it will be urged that considerations of 
prose-rhythm certainly point to a date between 300 and 
430 AD. , 
Moreover, this statement of faith is so made as to parry 
the usual onslaughts of Christian polemic. As Julian strove 
to meet Christian care for the poor and for the’ dead by 
similar care, so Sallustius met theology with theology. He 
asserted divine perfection as the Christians did Gs like them 
he separated deity from matter (v.) and would not identify 
the gods with the planets and with the elements. Unedifying 
myths he handled with circumspection, not only. pointing 


Rev. phil, le. But we can hardly accept his conjecture that rév ypavdvrwy 
ai yuxal, iv. p, 10. 3, refers to the dead Julian (cf. p. Iv., n. 77, supra: such 
language would indeed be appropriate, cf. Liban. Zf. 1220 F.= 1186 W., Kaxelry, 
meph ob od Kadds dotdsers rol ruv Bed abrdv ypapbuevos xopod, Orat. XXX. 40, 
néyas 3€ dor Suws kai reOveds, but the supposed allusion is quite unnecessary), or 
his suggestion that the words ég’ ols Uapeiat xal orépavor, referring to the Hilaria, 
coula have been written under Julian or under Eugenins (392-4), but not at any 
other time after the official triumph of Christianity (but the festival may have 
been celebrated in a private way even when it was forbidden}, or his contention 
that the statement in xyiii., p. 32. 27, that d@etac have arisen in certain parts of 
the world points to 363 rather than a later date. Strange as the remark that 
unbelief (mearfing Christianity) has arisen in some places on the earth would 
seem to us in a writer Of the fourth century, it is not impossible; Marinus in his 
Life of Proctus makes only casual allusions to its predominance (ch. 30, p. 24 
Boissonade, ch. 29, p. 23, ch. 15, p. 12). A partisan can rise above facts and 
statistics. Cumont’s date is, however, probably right. 

It may perhaps be here suggested that much of the treatise had been written 
before the author read Julian’s Fifth Oration, which Asmus dated March azth, 362. 
In that case we might more easily understand the curious insertion in iv, of the 
Attis-myth derived thence; it has been remarked that this insertion’ is in the 
nature of an afterthought (p. li., n. 56 supra). 

16 The locus classicus is Ep. 84a (=49 H.). Cf. Cumont, 2c. 543 more re 
cently, Studia Pontica, 111. 41f., n. 27, he remarks on the construction of separate 
baths for men and for women at Phazemonitis caogpoctvns tvexa opis (Il. 7) by 
one Jovinus, and suggests that he was the magister eguitum of Julian, who 
certainly disapproved of public baths (cf. vi., p. 186 D, ra meperrd: kat Boervpa kat 
patha,..rourpa Snudoia xal xapareweia xal xawqdcia}). H. Grégoire, Studia 
Pontica, 111. 88 {. n. 68 2, draws attention to a charitable foundation at Neoclaudio- 
polis, possibly belonging to this movement. 
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to their possible meaning, but justifying their existence and 
rejecting dangerous materialistic interpretations (iii, iv.). On 
the question of Fate he took up a position which was secure 
from the polemic waged against astral determinism (ix.). 
Sacrifice he defended by an ingenious theory, image-worship 
he rejected by implication (xv.), His account of the origin of 
atheism is perhaps an answer to the Christian argument from 
facts”, and his proof that those who believe in an end of the 
world are atheists (xiii.) has an obvious controversial value. 
This quiet implicit rejection of hostile views would suit the 
wise administrator who curbed Julian’s fiery activity and 
whose calm acceptance of sorrow won the praist of Libanius®, 
It may be conjectured that this treatise was written before 
Julian’s d&ath and, when it*was clear that his reaction could 
not survive its author, was not published, or, if published, 
had only a very small circulation: certainly it cannot have been 
regarded as in any sense an official manifesto”. No allusion 


7 Tt would be hazardous to see in the closing words an implied criticism of the 
Christian promise of Heaven and threat of Hell (for such criticism ef. Geffcken, 
Apol., 96). “ 

18 Seeck, /Z.cc., gives full references. In Zp. 1224 F. (= 1143 Wolf) Libanius, 
who could show a similar spirit of moderation (as Zp. 819 F.=730 W.), praises 
the weratdevpévy yuxy of Salu(s}tius. Whether this Salustius was the author of 
prose arguments to the plays of Sophocles (mentioned before one to O. C., where 
Zadovorloy vrdecrs MvGarybpov may be an error for S. &. WvGayopetov, and before 
one to Ant.) we cannot say: cf. A. C. Pearson, Fragments of Sophocles, 1. xxxiii., 
K. Praechter, P. W’.1A, 1964. Eminent pagans later showed 2 tendency to edit 
the Latin classics. Yet cf. against the identification A. Gudeman, P. W. 11a, 
661 f. 

1 Had it been such, it would probably have perished with the anti-Christian 
polemic of Celsus, Porphyry, and Julian: it would at least have provoked some 
reply. The eloquent Relatio pro ara Victoriae of Symmachus called forth two re- 
joinders: yet Symmachus merely asked for toleration of the survivals of a dead 
faith, while Julian sought to make a serious revival, as is illustrated by certain 
inscriptions in his honour, as one in Numidia (Dessau 752), restitutort libertatis et 
Ro[manae] religionis, which is comparable with Julian’s words, Zp. 61 [=42 H.]}, 
*p. 72. 20, Bidez-Cumont, éws pév obv rodrov rodha Fy 7a atria 100 ph Horry els Ta 
lepd, sal 6 mavraydder emtxpenduevos péfos ediSov cvyywopnv dwoxpbwresbar Tas 
GdyDeoraras imp rav Gedy BoEas, erecdy 32 Huiv ol col Thy edevdeplay Bocay..., 
another at Beyrouth (Jalabert, Méanges de la faculté orientale..., Beyrouth, 11. 
265, n. 62), ré|ereators [sacrorum et] exstincto[ri superstitionis], and yet another at 
Mursa in lower Pannonia (Dessau 8946=Diehl, Zuscr. lat. christ. 11), bono r(ei) 
Plublicae) nato Homine) nostro) Fl. Cl. Luliano [princif\em max(imo) trium- 
Satori) sempler) Auguste) 0b deleta uitia temporum preteri{torum, and again by 


ch 
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to it has been detected in contemporary literature; though 
much has been lost, we have a great body of writing by 
Libanius, by S. Basil, and by the Gregories. 


the remark of Libanius, xxv. 36 (ii- 530 Forster), odros 6 woddwy ééeddoas 
dyhdv xal dvr 8 dv, el uh mpoarfrde. It is tempting to see an anticipation of 
this plan in the legend FEL(tcium) TEMP(orum) REPARATIO on the inverse of 
an aureus struck by Julian when Caesar and not yet Emperor; a specimen of the 
coin in the British Museum is reproduced on the cover of this book (another will 
be found illustrated in Collection R. Jameson, ut. 176, n. 485, ple Xxtiit: the 
coin type is Cohen, no. 8, the seate@ figures Rome and Constantinople). Never- 
theless, the legend was employed earlier by Constantine and Constans (to which ° 
fact Mr Mattingly kindly drew my attention), and Julian may well pave attached 
no special meaning to it. 


CHAPTER IV 
STYLE AND FORM 


a 


§1. Vocabulary and Grammar. 


. 

In this connection the question we musteask about an 
author of the later Empire ist is he an Atticist? The term 
means litte more than ‘classicist, and is used with reference 
to the past: Athens in the fourth century was the home of 
the modern style in oratory, Antioch of the ancient. Be this 
as it may, Atticism in words, word-forms and syntax is common 
in the so-called modern styles: the ornate Gregory Nazianzen 
is as fond of them as are the Attic Julian and Libanius.. We 
find in Sallustius a number of Atticisms signalised as such by 
the grammarians?: ; : 

. The use of the Infinitive with the article as a substantive, p. 2. 20, v6 
‘ye (nreiv and 22 other examples: for this in Julian cf. Boulenger, Syntaxe 
de Jul., 194. 

The Accusative of Respect, p. 2. 2, rv vow dyabods, p. 36. 11, ta re 
dra ebdatpovodca, cf. Boulenger, 48. 

The Absolute Infinitive, p. 10, I1, ds dé €v Bpayéoe eiretv, cf. Boulenger, 
120. 


Also other Atticisms which are clearly such though not 
mentioned in our ancient authorities: 


The use of the article and a neuter adjective as a substantive, p. 20. 20, 
py 7d hamdpevoy HOU dA +d perd Adyou, P. 24. 27, TA dice mawiv, cf 
Boulenger, 193. 

The use of Sos for és, p. 2. 5 Seas, cf. Schmid, Iv. 611. 

= The use of the singular verb with a neuter plural: so more than 30 times 
(the MS. gives coutra, p. 2. 11, yivovrat—eiciv, which in view of the context 
may clearly be removed by emendation, as may 26. 3 duvavra). Cf. 
Boulenger, 37 f. (exceptions in Julian very doubtful). 

1 Cf. Norden, Kunstprosa, 349: Przychocki, 274 ff.: cf. for Athenagoras 
Geficken, 4fol., 163, for Synesius Christ-Stahlin, 11. 14009. Galen, on the other 
hand, does not claim to be an Atticist (Christ-Schnid, 11. 913 £). 

2 Their éestimonia are cortveniently summarised by Schmid, Iv. 633 f., Pray- 
chocki, 276 ff. 
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xpi, Not xpiv, p. 2- 26, 30. 2. 

ebro not dda, p. 10. 26, cf. Deferrari, Lucian’s Atticism: the Mor- 
phology of the Verb (1916, Princeton), Io f. 

Some marks of the Aoive in Sallustius are not avoided even 
by the most scrupulous Atticists of the Empire: such are 

‘The imperative plural middle in -ér@acav : p. 2. To, ywérbacar (this is 
the only form in Aelian; even Lucian relegates -cOav to the stiff Greek 
of a mock law®), 

*améddwa for Awdddw: cf. Schmid, IV. 581, for its use in Atticists 
{though Cobet, ¥. L.%, 263, regaris such instances as in general due to 
copyists). It occurs p. 12. 19. 

“ova for -o in the accusative of comparatives in -av: -w is much com- 
moner in Atticists: p. 12. 25, cpeirrova (cf. Jambl. De myst. f. 13) P+ 435 
kpelrrova, HI. 15, ‘p. 136. 8, mheiova). 

}dvv7by for edvvjdn, p. 30. 19. Tais form like 7BovAduny is common 
from 300 B.C. onwards. Lucian usually has €6-, é8-. a 

A problem arises in connection with p. 30. 6, dv pGepatow. 
dy with the future indicative, participle, or infinitive is pro- 
bably impossible in Attic: H. Richards, Notes on Xenophen 
and others, 277 f€., points out that in a number of cases not 
easily emended otherwise 57 can be substituted for dy. There 
is evidence for ay with future infinitive and future participle 
in Lucian (Schmid, 1. 245), with the former in Philostratus 
(Schmid, tv. 76, 90), with future indicative in Galen (J. Mar- 
quardt, praef. ad Galen. Op. min. I. xlv. f.). The MSs. appear to 
give dv écopévys in Julian, v., p. 170 B Gin defence of dv and 
the future participle, cf. A. B. Keith, C. Q. vi. 121 ff), On the 
whole we may regard the dy in Sallustius, who writes in 
general with correctness, as probably intrusive. Richards, of. 
cit, 282, has drawn attention to wanton insertions of dv in 
passages of other kinds in which it clearly cannot have stood 
in the original. Another point which may conveniently be 
discussed here occurs at p. 34. 28, where the MS. offers us o¥ 
yap porore NoyiKh, Gdoyou Wuyxiy yevorTo. Attic use requires 
yévnrai, as Prof. Muccio proposed to read. Of the optative, 
Stephanus, Thesaurus (ed. Paris.), V. 2346 D, gives examples. 
One of these comes from Synesius, three from Plotinus 
(though in one the subjunctive has some manuscript authority), 
and one from Libanius, which disappears when the passage 
is correctly punctuated (Ep. 1158 F. = 1115 W., ...@s o€ Te 


ete FS Be bee nd Sh ak eereeetne SER Te: ER Sar 
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Aedumnxws Axwv, ov ydp by éExev yer pajrote obras aTvy7)- 
cavut, as Forster reads). It will also be observed that od py 
is correctly used with the subjunctive in papyri (cf. Moulton 
and Milligan, Vocabulary of the Greek Testament, 464) and 
in inscriptions of the Empire (as Ditt. Sy/Z3, 1042. 16 [second 
or third century A.D.], 1236, both texts written by unlearned 
men). If the idiom could survive in such circles, though the 
feeling for the exact use of mogds was no doubt waning, as 
we see for instance in the use of subjunctive for optative in a 
wish, Stauetvy 16 yévos tov ‘Popaiwy, Ditt. O. G. J. 653 
[Amida‘in Armenia, third century A.D.], it is very likely that 
Sallustius, who had no doubt read some Plato ‘and other Attic. 
texts at school, would use it Correctly, and we may therefore 
accept the emendation yevnran. (Mullach’s proposal to read 
dy for 2} postulates a less probable corruption.) 

Questions of orthography are in later Greek far from easy: 


“Sallustius has -rr- not -oo-: p- 2. 9, xpeirrov, 12, 25, kpeirrova, 14. 17, 
rarret, 14. 31, #rrnOcioa, 16. 13, Tdrrov, 4. 26, alvirrerat, 22. 4, mpdrrerat, 
34. 22, raparrépevas, 

-oo- occurs in Attic inscriptions of the fourth century B.c., but Lucian 
always has -rr- except in verbs not so spelt im Attic’. 

He also has ovy-, not gvv- in compounds without exception. ovy- is 
invariably used by S. Gregory in his letters (Przychocki, 2959): Julian has 
ovy- commonly (Boulenger, 52). 

A decision on y:v-, yryv- is difficult. The Ambrosianus gives us 

ywéo bacay (1). 

yivopat, etc. (7). yiyvopa, etc. (6). 
yevopevos, etc. (II). yeyvopevos (1). 
yiveoOat (1). 

yworre (1). 

The yw- forms are popular: from 277 B.C. they alone are used in Ptole- 
maic papyri®. If we may trust the manuscripts, Aristides and Philostratus 
prefer yyv-, Herodes Atticus and Aelian yw-. (The pronunciation might 
be the same in either case.) It is natural to suppose that yw- is a 
vulgarisation, and that accordingly, when our MS. tradition gives yeyv- in 

«some cases, that form should be restored in @//. It has however been 
observed that, though Lucian’s text gives 116 examples of yéyvoza: and 63 
of yivopat, 73 of the former examples occur in eight dialogues: . this 
creates the impression that these latter have passed through an Atticising 
recension. Even so, there are 45 cases of yiveéoxe to 13 Of yeryvdoxa, It 
is therefore quite likely in Lucian, and, we may add, in Sallustius, that 


4 Deferrari, 1 ff. 
3 Mayer, Grammatik der griechischen Papyri aus der Ptoleméerzeit (1906), 164 fi. 
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the yw- forms are very often correct, and the yey- forms due to altera- 
tions®: in the present edition the Ms. is followed in each case, since it is 
impossible to determine whether the author's practice was consistent. 
Their spelling e@{o has also been accepted: it is epigraphically attested 
for the first century pc, The Attic forms mhéov (p. 28. 17) and olgat (p. 28- 
20) are used. 

One more grammatical difficulty may for convenience be 
discussed here. In ix. p. 18. 24, We read 76 88 Kab wavépor 
ebyévecav 7} Suaryéveray mporevery bs ob TavTa TOLOUVTOY, dua 
38 onpawdvtay povov rév Eotpov diSdoxer (so Mullach for 
SiSdoxew). The sense required would be more clearly given 
“py omitting S:ddcxet and inserting éoré after arovoviirov, At 
the same timé, the text as it stands is defensible, as @n 
instance of the practice of using &s with a genitive participle 
followed by a verb which should” naturally have the parti- 
ciple as its object. Examples which may be quoted are Soph. 
Aj. 281, os dS" éyovtav tQv8 enicracbai ce xphy Aesch. P. V. 
760, ws Toivuy dyTav ravdé cor pabely wapa, Plato, Mero, 
Q5E, év rovrous piv os SSanTod ovens THS dperis Neyer (cf. 
for further illustration of the point Goodwin, Moods and 
Tenses (1897); § 917 f P- 365 f, Kihner-Gerth, 11. 93 £)- 


§ 2. Particles and sentence-construction. 


The most frequent particle is 8é: this couples sentence after 
sentence in a mechanical way. An antithetic pep. .8€ is used 
repeatedly: we find also xat...8é (yes, and’), p. 4. 8; 12. 16, 16. 
208; Kadi pévros car’, DP. 6. Lf, o8d2...0088 occus P. 2. 11/13/14 
15/16, 16. 31: jt seems to be indistinguishable from ovre... 
ore, having lost its proper sense, 7é...gucdem...megue- Here 
Julian’s practice sometimes agrees”. It may indeed be that our 
author wrote obre...odre, and that his text was vulgarised: at 
the same time it will be observed that pndé...und Occur in 
an acrostic epigram in a papyrus of the first century of our 


® I take these facts from R- J. Deferrari, of. cit. 36, with whose conclusions I 
agree. Such an {introduction of old forms is not unparalleled. Our Renaissance 
Latin Mss., as the Datanus ‘of Catullus, are full of old spellings or spellings thought 
to be such, which have been deliberately introduced into the text. 

7 Cf, Meisterhans, Gramm. att. Inschriften®, 17 9at- 

8 Classical {cf. Kishner-Gerth, 1. 253) and very dear to Aelian (Schmid, U1. 339) 

2 Also in Dio of Erasa (Schmid, 4. 186), Lucian (4. 427), Aristides (1. 307) 
Aelian (111. 340° * favourite of his). 

%® Cf, Boulenger, 138- 
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era (P. Oxy. 1795, col. ii, 1, wn? dbcxiv [=-civ] Gyre pd av 
aSich mpoceptons [=-ys]). Further, as Prof. Schmid has re- 
marked, the correct use of particles declined under the 
Empire. The forms ov8é...005é have therefore been left in 
the text. 

Sallustius writes in balanced clauses, which are not how- 
ever isosyllabic or isotonic, as p. 2. 1 ff, : 


- Bet way de raidmv eb Ry Gar xgi wr dvorrors cuvtpéped Oat 
boats ‘ : 
Bei 88 al rv dbow ayadors elvas xai Euhpovas 
Sef 82 adrods nal Tas Kowwds évvotas eidévar. 
He is fond of short balanced cola as (p. 2. 13 f.)* od8é é« cwopd- 
rev elov  ovd8 Tér@ Tepiéxorrat. But he is capable of more 
sustained ‘Sentences. Pd 


§ 3. Rhythm. : 


“It was observed by Wendland that there are traces in the 
less technical chapters of Sallustius of an observance of the 
law of the accentual clausula as formulated by Prof. U. von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff for Himeriug®, The law states that 
a period tends to close thus: 


wrwsien, 
less often wone, : 
Prof. Norden rightly regards this as a preliminary stage of 
what we know as Wilhelm Meyer's Jaw, which with .some 
modifications is the norm of Byzantine fine writing™. It is 


M1, p.17gh 
a, Berl. Pa. Woch. 1899, 1414; Hermes, XXXIV. 215 ff. Wilamowitz notes the 
use of this clausula also in the edict of Ampelius, Ditt. Sy//.3 905 [ =$7/7.? 423] and 
in Menander Rhetor, who is less regular in its use than Himerius. D. Serruys, 
Philologie et Linguistigue, Mélanges offerts a Louis Havet (1909), 475 ff, on the 
basis of a minute study of Himerius, formulates a further law (p. 489): ‘Devant un 
proparoxyton final le proparoxyton pénulti¢me est exclus, 4 moins que le mot final 
ene porte l’accent sur le syllabe initiale’ and finds (p. 492) that the last word is 
generally proparoxytone. (B. Keil ap. Reitzenstein, Poimandres, p. 371 ff. finds 
accentual rhythm in C, H.Xvtt1., Norden, Aguostos Theos, 66, in the Kore Kosmou.) 
13 Meyer’s law (stated in Der akzentuterte Sateschiuss, 1891 = Gesammelte Ab- 
handlungen, U1. 202 ff, and modified by P. Maas) is that between the last two 
accented syllables of a sentence there must be two or four wnaccented syllables. 
This law is observed by Themistius (Christ-Schmid, 1. 1013), S. Gregory of 
Nyssa, Synesius (P. Maas, B. ph. W, 1906, 776f.: Syn. uses it, allowing 6 as 
well as 2 and 4, more regularly in his treatises than in his Jetters, except such 


oy 
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characteristic of Himerius, the modern (as opposed to Liba- 
nius the ancient), that he should substitute accent for quantity 
as the basis of the clausula™. . 

In Sallustius we have these specimens of © wm Samm: 
pias éxpioavro, Geav ayabérnta, w0Oas eipyaciy, yevui}- 
cact pévouaw, Aéyeras pimrerOas, olov ewdvodos, eg ryé- 
vowro, Kdcpov adixero, odaiay évdpiray, xivduveterv éract, 
Spopévors od Kpumrerat, elpnvrat Te cai bpunvrat, dn wpoei- 
pnrar, Ererar 1dbecw, cols unxavipacs (as emended by 
Wendland, p. 16. 7), évepyetv ove dy Sivawro, évexa river Oat, 
tpiBew a cltia, exelvous dvdyovres, retpdyova RéFovow, 
yeveccas yévouro, Téyn vouiterar, TpayudToy ouvicrarat, 
téyns dv yévorro, yiveras dixaes, jydpravoy dvOpwrot, duap- 
ryudtav xabaipovary, elope yiver Oat, Sdvapey vyinrtrras, dow- 
pdrov  Stvaps, wooter adivaror, thew ryivovras, dypewv 
xpimrecOas, AéduTat Sirnors, évexa yévovrat, dporornre yiverat, 
Si8opévav drdpxec Bas, Ovordy drapxspeba, Neyer axorovOqy, 
cote, Ta chpata, cdfovros pOeiperas, POetperbar Sivaras, 
dpapev ywopeva, Méyovar POeiperBar, dvta drrdddvTat, yiverat 
érepa, brep od paiverar, POcipew SuvdpeOa, ore peréBare, 
rapdrre Tovs Eudpovas, copa aicOdverar, adoorotpevor pu- 
sews, yrooews oTépecbat, duapTicaciy Grovrat, évtav0a tra- 
vopevat, Forrep Kab hpapror, éxovres TixTovTat, oopata pépoyro 
(57 instances): & ~~ & with one or no unaccented syllable 
following occurs in more than 30 other cases. arn 
m Z 2 7 7 
owe Fm nnwnnw or Snare occurs 
13 times, @ BY ~~~ Sw Once. On the other hand 
an interval of ¢kree unaccented syllables occurs 21 times, an 


as are really speeches, as Zp. 57 Hercher: it will be remembered that Cicero 
in his letter to Lentulus, 4d fam. 1. 9, has oratorical clausulae}, S. Gregory 
Nazianzen (in his letters: Przychocki, 340 ff.), the writer of the letters to Phalaris 
(Wilamowitz, Textgeschichte d. gr. Lyr. 352, Abh. Ges. Wiss. Gotting., N. FL 
Iv. 3, 1900), Procopius of Gaza {he has usually 2 or 4 unaccented syllables in 
the gap, seldom 3, but he does not eschew the juxtaposition of accented syllables 
[P. Maas, Byz. Zeit. XXI. §2f.]: he is less rigorous in a technical work, as in his” 
Commentary on Genesis [Wiirthle, Ret. Stud. v1. 94)), Nestorius (P. Maas, Ayz. 
Zeit. XX1. 521.), Agathias (who however often atlows 5; Franke, Brest. phil. Abh. 
XLVI. 677}, and, to give a late example, by Konstantinos Manasses (P. Maas, 
Bys. Zeit. x1. 505 f.). 

«4 Cf. Norden, p. 428, Wilamowitz, Hermes, 2c. Libanius does not observe 
Meyer’s law (Christ-Schmid, 11. 999}: he uses quantitative rhythm (cf, Miinscher, 
Bursian, 170 (1915), 147 ff, for a summary of Heilmann’s dissertation on this 
subject. and of other recent studies}. 
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interval of one 14 times, an interval of five twice, of seven 
once, of #zve once; no interval 8 times®, 

On a rough calculation accentual clausulae conforming to 
the type occur three times in four. It must not however be 
supposed that accent superseded quantity completely and at 
once, The poet Nonnus took into account both accent and 
quantity: in prose Archbishop Proclus serves as a type of 
the transition”. The chief rhythms of post-Demosthenic 
prose are according to Norden * 

(1) -¥-~*, 

» (2) -v- es, 

@) -¥-~ : 
with various other resolutions®. The prevalent types may be 
labelled cfetic and trochee, Gouble cretic, ditrochaeus. In the 
first eight chapters of Sallustius we have as examples of 
~v--™* or its resolutions: wvBous éxpjoavro, Gedy Bewpoty- 
res, evavria uy}, copatov ist, Spepévor Kaipos, éoriv 
dvOpdrav, dvayopevars uyxais, eore Tov uxdy (Raperas 
8 év Adpodiry, p. 12. 16 if 8 is elided, which is doubtful: the 
Ms. gives hiatus), tiv yéveow elvar, dn mpocipyrar, dBdvarov 
oldey (11 clear cases); of -v -~ 9 ¥: ravoide yivécPwoar, oddé- 
more yiverat, Suvapevors eidévat, aivirterat tod Beod, pijrov 
elval nor, Nowrod ped’ abrhs éxew, cuvdwrerat rois Bevis, 

18 These statistics make no claim to an exactitude which could only be 
iNusory, for several reasons. Firstly, it is extremely hard to determine the fourth- 
century accentuation of a word, and these calculations are based on the accents 
in ordinary use, Secondly, uncertainty must exist as to the nature of the break in 
sense at which a clausula may be expected. Thirdly, we do not know exactly 
where elision was practised: H. B, Dewing’s valuable article, 4. /. P. Xxxu. 
{1git), 188 ff, esp. 201, shows that hiatus was often allowed where, in earlier 


times, elision would have been normal. Still, they indicate clearly the tendency of 
the prose writing of Sallustius. 

16S, Aug., De doctr. chr. 1v. 10 {XxXIV. 99 Migne), quoted by G. Reynolds, 
The Clausulae in the De ciuitate dei of S. Augustine, p. 6, bears witness to the 
decline of sensitiveness thereto in Latin. 

= Norden, Kunstprosa, 922 f- 

8 Kunstprosa, 924: for their later use cf. A. Boulanger, Aelius Aristide (1923), 
434. For this purpose it is of no importance whether ~~ - ~~~ — should be ex- 
plained as cretic + paeonic rather than as a double cretic with resolution. It is 
certainly a traditional quantitative form. 

Forms (1) and (3) are characteristic of Chariton, [Herod.] Tept woNeretas (cf. 
Heibger, De clausulis Charitoneis, Diss. Miinster, 1911; 24. 9g, it is noted that 
{Herod.} has a preponderance of heavy endings), and Galen (Ritzenfeld, B. pr. W. 
1907, 540 ff). 

exi 
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dorep dvayevvapéver, yiverat THs punros, ciow eyxdopsot (10 
cases); of ~v—v: obS8 wépuxer (1 case). Even in these 
chapters such types as -vy—v,- voy 7 yy occur in 
addition to the orthodox clausulae, and there is a marked 
tendency to purely spondaic closes. After the end of vii. 
quantitative rhythm seems to disappear in the complexity of 
the argument: it appears fitfully, as in ix., ém’ dyads cyiverat 
(Bv--v-), &actov dvOporov, in x., apuxns Séovrat, in xi., 
mostela Kadeiral, xii, mdévra TovodvTwy, paiverar Ta Kana 
(-v-@v), duaprnparev xadaipovot, xiii, dpxécer tabra, 
ward Sivapiv ylyveras, Xiv., KodkacriKois cuvamTovray, XV., 
brrodoyhy dSeiras (@ v ---), Xvi, -ov drdpyecOat, -ov drrap- 
xsueba, even in xvii, where *the dialectic is fiercest, xviii., 
yiverar Tada, Tov Beav éxmrecetv, Kix., ode dy elyof, xxi. nat 
SuvnOetow. Type (1) predominates. 

In any case Sallustius is no observer of law in this matter: 
he ends with gow iSeiv when idezv éo ri would restore the cresic 
base”. But hisinstinct for quantity causescertain rhythms torecur, 

Clearly he belongs to the transitional period. That he 
shows clear clausula-rhythm agrees with his express purpose 
of writing an exoteric work: the clausula is in truth the 
touchstone of prose rhythm”. 


9 p, 6. 11, rots (ely Zor would give - ~ - I-~ 

20 Clausula-rhythm rests in the first instance on a preference for and natural 
tendency to use certain types of ending ; this unconscious tendency is well exem- 
plified by the fact, noted by Ritzenfeld, B. pA. W. 1907, 549 f., that Galen has the 
same proportion of good c/ausulae in his popular Protrepticus and in his technical 
Tlept puvdv dvaroujs: the only natural explanation of this is that the rhythm was 
natural to him. Still, it became an ornament deliberately used. S. Augustine 
says, De doctrina Christiana, IV. 20. 41 (xxxIV. 109 Migne), sicut 2a meo 
eloquio, quantum modeste fieri arbitror, non practermitto istos numeros clausu- 
Jarum (cf. ib. 26. 56, p. 117 Migne) : on one occasion he apologises for failing to add. 
clausulae to a work, pleading shortness of time (G. Ammon, Phtl. Woch. 1922, 
106g f.). We have Mss. of Plutarch in which the order of words has been changed 
to secure accentual closes (Pohlenz, G. G. NV. 1913, 338, De Groot, Handbook 
of antique prose rhythm, 1. 139)- bot 

Such ornament would most naturally be omitted in an esoteric treatise, cf. 
Pp. cX., m. 13 supra: in Procl. 2 Hep. 11, P» 1-4. 9 Kroll (a specimen taken at 
random) there is no clear trace of cretic-trochaic clausulae, and if we seek 
accentual closes we find intervals of 2 unaccented syllables 12 times, of 4, 7 times, 
but also of 1 syllable 3 times, of 3, 7 times, of 5 twice: the final word is 7 times 
proparoxytone (that is, half the clausulae are accentually irregular). 7 

2 The rhythm of the clausulae recurs in the rest of the sentence, but its existence 
therein is harder to seize and to define. 
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§ 4. Hiatus. 


The literary movement conveniently called the Second 
Sophistic did not show an Isocratean zeal in the avoidance of 
hiatus. In the third century, however, Longinus forbad hiatus, 
and in the fourth century Themistius eschews it in his 
speeches, though not in his diatribes, while Libanius is fairly 
strict. S. Gregory Nazianzenus avoids hiatus in his funeral 
orations and also in his letters. Certain instances noted in 
the latter,would not have been countenanced by the strictest 
authorities: such are those after -a -e. -7 -% -01 -ov -v -o 
(yet the MS. authority is in some cases uncertain). Later the 
school of Gaza was strict insavoiding hiatus”. 

Sallustius is no purist. Apart from minor examples, as 
dxotcat éOédrovtas, xaxtverar ef*, or such as are defended by 
a pause, as dowpuaror, odd, or again yalper, dvouodryta, we 
have also drs dpetdBXyTos, dvOpwiror dpOas, ovoias obdé, vod 
ai, Spov ai, Oeior of, br. Womep, ToTau@ cpacOfvas, Tpodiy 
@omep in the first four chapters. 


2 Cf, for references Liibker, Aeallexikon’, 4644, s.v. Hiat, also for Longinus 
Christ-Schmid, 11. 891, for Themistius, 7. so12, for Libanius, 76. 999, for 
S. Gregory, Przychocki, 297 f., and in general H. B, Dewing’s paper, quoted 
Pp. cxi, n. 15 sepra, A. Boulanger, Aelius Aristide, 428, notes that Aristides 
allows hiatus, but nevertheless employs certain traditional devices (as _crasis, 
elision, choice of synonyms) to avoid it. 

X. Hirth, Diss. phil. Arg. xi. i., 149 ff., and Przychocki, 299 ff. enumerate 
devices for the avoidance of hiatus, as the use of dvexev, wéxpis) [-1 alone com- 
mended. by Atticists), obrw(s), 3emep, Siep for bs, 8. 

* This -ac counts as short: ef. Przychocki, 306. 

% Julian however, though he could bear peOleoOac, Gre, p. 120A, 5h ody, 
p- 138 D, co ov, p. 323 Cc, is sensitive and avoids hiatus (for this purpose he uses 
évexev for tvexa); cf. Ammon’s review of Klimek’s study, Pail. Wock. 1920, 193 ff. 
Technical writers have no respect for these minutiae: cf. [ambl.] Zheol. Arithm. 
43 ff, p. 58. 2, mpwroyévou évds, 1. 20, worddc doxtorw, P+ 59. 1, ouvruyxdver év, 
B: 60. 9, Apayd bwoBeBnxus, zplrn Ere Ardoowr, 1. 12, ab dws, dydby tows, 1. 16, 
9 Tplrn €Bdouds, Iambl. De myst. U1. 3, p. 71. 4, oboe elvar ol, 11. 2, p. 70. 2, be 
dudisSnrely, 70. 6, SvvyBein dyedarws, Procl. ad R. P. 11, p- 82. 27, #Ay oy, 
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§ 5. Figures of speech. 


Sallustius writes in a plain manner. He uses antithests 
’ freely, chiasmus twice®, rhetorical questions repeatedly*; he 
is fond of parentheses”. , 
His style has the merit of being unostentatious: at the 
same time, its brevity makes it sometimes obscure, as for 
instance in ix. a 


§ 6. Plan and form. 


The tractatt: falls into two clearly defined halves: the first 
is a general exposition of the*subject (i.—xiii: dpxéoes tadra), 
the .second consists of a series*of appendices oh disputed 
questions*. Even so the arrangement is clumsy: vii. xiii. 
xvii, are concerned with the same subject, and the insertion 
of the Attis myth in iv. is awkward. From these indications 
and from the lack of an operiing it may be conjectured that 
the work is unfinished™. Praechter argues from p. 24. 16, mept 
82 rod wy yéverOar radra pndé GrAdApAwv YwplferIat Aeimerar 
Dérvyesv, erretS1 Kal Hyuets ev Tots ( ) Aoyous bd TOY TpwTOY 
ra Sevrepa elzropev yevéo Oat, from the inadequate reference to 
Nous (p. 14. 19), and from the phrase év rots wep) tovTwr 
Aoyos (p. 10. 31), that the author occupied himself with 
making excerpts from a larger treatise: the first passage he 
regards as due to the inadvertent copying of a cross reference 
in the original to something not reproduced in the shorter 


Bp. 14. gy Ta wer vodv pmepetras Kal KUKdp Kwetrat, Te Se Puxty Kal ex’ evelas: 
xal rv pay én’ eddelas...rdv 5¢ KUKAW...2 P. 20. 9, TY wey Kaxdy 7 ebruxla obx dv 
dpAroe rhy xaxlav, rots 5 dyadois ) dperh udvor dpxéce, of Se wept rhs dperfs Kai 
ris xaxlas Né-yor waa dSéovrat.... ‘ 

8 p,q. 15 ff; 16. 1301.5 18. 16 fh; 22.145 36. 1 ff. 

Wp. 2.12, 13, 143 6 20; 8. 10, 18, 213 14.133 26.175 28.173 30. 12, 

28 So Praechter, referring to Norden, Kunstprosa, go, for the excursus in antix 
quity: cf. the arrangement of Aristotle’s treatment of friendship in Eth, N. V111., 
Ix. (first the general treatment, then dzopla:) or the Vita Hesiod: (it ends with an 
dmopla: such dropiac could be collected independently, as in the work of. Basil 
preserved in Cod. Patmiac. 31 [Krumbacher?, 131]). With Aelweras Néyerr, 24. 17, 
cf, Nemes. De nat. hom, xli., p. 324 Matthaei, trédoumréy dorw elveiv da wolay 
airlay avrekovorot yeyovapev. 

* It has been suggested (p. citi swpra) that it was never published. 
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work®, The actual phrase does not indeed occur earlier; but 
it is perhaps possible to regard it as referring to the creation of 
the éyxédopuor Geol by the brrepxdapsot (in vi., p. 10. 30f,). The 
gods are expressly included in creation (raéra in |. 16 refers 
to Gedy Kai xdcpou Kai Tov ay6pwrivey rpaypdrer in |, 13 f, 
and below, p. 26. 7, we read peyiorns 58 Suvdpews otons ove 
avOpwrous eer eal $@a pdva moveiv ddXd Oeods re Kai tavOpe- . 
tous Kai daivovas), and by referring the phrase to them we 
understand pySé GdMjrwv ywpiter bar (compare p, 2. 15 ff. 
Supra, ai rev Yedv odatat...o08é THs TpaTyS aitias } AAO 
xepifovras). As for év rots mepi TovT@y Aoyors, it is a plain 
reference to treatises such as the more elaborate works of 
Tamblichus (as the epi Gedy) or similar philosophers*, 

The littrary form to which this work would appear to 
belong is the esagoge. This type of introductory treatise with 
its fixed features (dedicatory introduction to son or to other 
young man, demand of suitable preliminary qualifications in 
the learner, sketch of the history of the art, division of the 
body of the work into two parts, one concerned with the ars, 
one with the a@rtifex) is known to us from a number of 
examples collected by Norden, who has put the Ars Poetica 
in this category™. Sallustius gives us the artifexr in i, Passes 
to the ars in ii. (cf. esp. p. 2. 9 £); iii. gives the historical 
section. But the resemblance should not be pressed, 


» PWIA, 1963. . 

“ So in Hermetic treatises we read x. 1, Tay yerixdy Myow Tew mpds adrdv 
crdeadauéran coriv émcrowr...dddaxod 8¢...ébiddEauey, X11. 3, Mbyos by Eumpoodey 
Hoe deeLeApAvdas (so Scott reads), xi. 1, é» ols ‘yerexois, Exc. Vi., p. 410. 14 
Scott (af. Stob, 1. 21. 9, p. 189 W.), év rots &umporber -yerixois Abyas brérxov, 
although the Corpus did not exist as a collected whole (cf. J. Eg. Arch. xt. 132). 
A close parallel to the phrase of Sallustius occurs in Julian tv. (dedicated to a S. 
who is probably our writer), p. 137, Teheorépas 8 ef Powder mepl rav abray Kai 
Mvarixwrépos Abyos émorijoa, evruxay rots Tapa Tob Gelov yevouevors "Tau BAlxou 
wepi Tiv abray robrwy ovyypdupact 7d rédos exeice Tis dvOpwrlvys eiphoas coplas, 

> 8 Hermes, xt. (1905) 481 ff, ef. Barwick, 2. vit. (1922) 1f. The isagoge 
of Albinus as we have it lacks the introductory section, just as does our treatise, 
It is possible that some remarks which originally stood at the beginning have 
been lost; it is tempting to suggest that Sallustius may have intended to dedicate 
the work to Julian, and on the latter’s death did not write the dedication or sup- 
pressed it if he had written one. 


CHAPTER V 


THE TRANSMISSION OF THE TEXT 


§ 1. Manuscripts. . 


Ambrosianus B 99 sup. (n. 121 in Martini-Bassi, Cat. Codd, 
gr. Bibl. Ambr. 1. 130) is a velume composed, of three 
parts. The first (fodia 1-6) contains the close of the Homeric 
Allegories of Heraclitus, then a table of contents for this text 
and the text itself, all in a hand attributed to the thirteenth 
century (though it is difficult to feel any confidence that it 
does not belong to the fourteenth), followed by some verses 
of Tzetzes written in a hand: probably of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The second includes Moschus Siculus, Europa, two 
notes beginning loréov drt éyeve dor wraideiav, and the Axe of 
Simmias, the A/tar of Dosiades, and the Syrinx of Theocritus 
with scholia, in various hands attributed to the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. The third is a fourteenth century 
Odyssey with, scholia. 

Barberinianus I. 84 (now in the Vatican, written and pos- 
sessed by Constantius Patricius, a humanist of the latter 
half of the sixteenth century) contains a number of philo- 
sophic opuscula in a small neat Renaissance hand: Sallustius 
occupies folia 41-54. 

Ambrosianus O 123, of the sixteenth century, contains on 
folia 59-66 Sallustius in 38 chapters, commencing at fou ai 
aia Bria es (p. 2. 17), and thereafter Moschus Europa, the note’ 
ieréov 67t..., Simmias and Dosiades, just as the accident 
of binding ihas combined them in Ambrosianus B 99. This 
part of the manuscript was written by Manuel Morus of Crete 
(Martini-Bassi, Catalogus Codicum, U1. 693: they number it as 


598). 


? 
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It can hardly be doubted that G. Muccio, who first drew 
attention to Ambrosianus B 99, and to whom is due further 
the credit of determining its reading in certain places where the 
writing has become very faint, was right in maintaining that 
it was the parent of the Barberini text: it cannot be asserted 
with confidence that the copying was direct. The text of 
Manuel Morus is obviously a copy of B 99: that it should 
contain the same combination of Sallustius and other writings 
can hardly be accidental, and a Srief examination showed me 
that the copying was very close. Both Ambrosian Mss. be- 
longed fo Pinelli. On Ambrosianus B 99 alone depends our 
knowledge of what Sallustius wrote: it may be added that 
its witness is honest if defettive?: all its readings (apart, 
for instatce, from its omfSsions of zofa subscriptum and its 
spelling of bylera as byeia) are given in the apparatus; some 
of them were published by Muccio: the record here given is 
based on a collation of the manuscript made by me in March 
1923, and on a rotograph, 


§ 2. The tradition. 


In the Ambrosian Ms, Sallustius was jaaeciea by Hera- 
clitus. The short fragment of the latter is older than any 
extant MS. of the earlier part of his work, and it has been 
shown that the book from which these six leaves were de- 
tached was the parent of all mss. of Heraclitus except Vati- 
canus 305, which is descended from a kindred text, and. the 
New College Ms. (n. 298), which has peculiar readings: Vati- 
canus 871 ends in the middle of the page at the exact point 
at which Ambr. begins, and may very plausibly be regarded 


1 Studi italiand, 111. 8 ff. The confusion of the title in the Barberini MS., its 
false expansions of compendia in Ambr., its reproduction of one which proved 
incomprehensible, are decisive. I give its readings in an Appendix for complete- 
ness, from my own collation corrected by the aid of one which Prof. Cumont 
kindly gave me. The lost codex Saregicus, known to us from De Rycke’s de- 
scription, had the same error as Barb. in its title, and similar contents (in part 
identical), and may have been an intermediary stage in the tradition. That O 123 
is a copy of B gg was seen by H. Schrader, Hermes, XX11. 339. 

2 Muccio’s suspicions of widespread interpolation, expressed in Sted? italiani, 
VII. 45 ff. (as that xiii., xvii. are later additions); were rightly rejected by P, Wend- 
land, B. p4. W. 1899, 1409 ff: xvii. was earlier suspected by Passamonti. 
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as descended from the other half of Ambrosianus B 99 after 
it had suffered injury®. 

Vaticanus 305 contains further Porphyry Qwaestiones 
Homericae and De antro nympharum, and [Heraclitus] De 
incredibilibus. As there is other evidence for this connection 
of Porphyry and’ Heraclitus it is by no means improbable 
that the archetype ef these MSS. contained some Porphyry, 
Heraclitus, Sallustius, and tke pseudo-Heraclitea*. 

Such gatherings of kindréd matter came into being when 
the parchment book superseded the papyrus roll, that is, in 
and after the fourth century of our era. Photius in the ninth 
century mentions a volume (cod. 186) containing Conon and 
Apollodorus, another (cod. 189) in which the paradoxographical 
works of Sotion and of Nicolaus pfeceded the local fhythology 
of Acestorides, and various theological collections. We have 
a geographical corpus containing Marcianus, Menippus 
(abridged), Scylax, Dionysius, Scymnus, excerpts from Hera- 
clides Criticus and from Strabo, the Manstones Parthicae of 
Isidore, and possibly four other peripli: this appears in varying 
degrees of completeness in a number of manuscripts’, A com- 
bination of Agathemerus and two Anonymi is preserved in 
eleven copies’, Cod. Heidelb. 398 contains a small collection 
of Paradoxographi side by side with geographical texts*, and 
we have various rhetorical corpora, 

Many of such productions may be due to that revival of 
learning which began in the ninth century in the East, at the 

3 Oelmann, Proleg. ad Heraclit. Alleg. Hom. ed. Soc. Phil. Bonn., xi ff. 
A. Brinkmann, AA. MZ. LX11. 614 ff., has since drawn attention to the mutilated 
Heraclitus in Monacensis gr. 487, a descendant and {he argues) a direct copy of 
Ambry. before its injury. Here, as in Vat. 871 and B. M. 16c xviI., Harpo- 
cration comes before Heraclitus: in Vat. 871 Horapollon is placed between the 
_ two, i in Escor. Z-I-20 he follows Heraclitus. It is hard to see why Harpocration 
‘and Horapolion should have been conjoined with Heraclitus and Sallustius, but 
we must allow for chances of binding. 

4 Probably attached to the collection by the accident of name, as Reinhardt * 
suggests, P. W. vIn. 510. 

5 Others of his codices contained a medley of theological matter. 

6 Cf. C. Miiller, Geographi graect minores, 1. ix. 

7 Miller, of. cit. 11. xli. ff. . 

8 Cf. O. Keller, Rerum naturatium scriptores Graeci minores, 1. viii. 


® Cf. H. Rabe, RA. Mus. Lxvit. (1912) 321 ff. A Latin parallel is the corpus 
of herbal texts discussed in Fo/klore, XXXVI., 1925, 93 ff. 
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very time when the Carolingian renaissance began in the West. 


Among its activities was the 


compilation of convenient bodies 


of excerpts, such as those which pass under the name of Con- 


stantine Porphyrogennetos. 


The additional evidence for the association of Heraclitus 
and Porphyry in the Ms. tradition is afforded by the Scholia 
on the Iliad®. Those in Venetus A quote Porphyry seldom, 
and in an abridged form: those in Ven. B (and its brothers, 
Townleiensis, Escoralienses 2 afd uv 1. 1) quote Porphyry more 
frequently, and Heraclitus once (on V. 392). The second hand 
in B (thirteenth century) adds copiously from Porphyry and 
from Heraclitus. It is likely that he used a longer form of the 
scholia copied in a shorter form by the first hand and by the 
scribes Cf the kindred texts: similar was the Ms. which 
Eustathius must have used®, and similar the squrce from 
which Leidensis Vossianus 64 (fifteenth century) drew Por- 
phyriana and Heraclitea, in some cases fuller than those of B’®. 
‘These facts support the idea that a combination of matter 
from Porphyry and Heraclitus had found its way into Scholia: 


it may fairly be regarded as 


more probable that the scribe of 


B used other scholia to amplify his own than that he read 
- Heraclitus, Naturally certainty in these matters is not to be 
attained. Now in the Leidensis two quotations from Hera- 
clitus are given under the name of Porphyry™: so also the 


1 In their present form they represent the addition of noteg from tropyhyare, 
to texts with brief marginal notes, like our papyri of Pindar’s Paeans and of the 
Tchneutae (cf. J. W. White, The Scholia on the Aves of Aristophanes, Siw. 
further examples are P. Oxy. 1234) 1 360 [Alcaeus], 1 361 [Bacchylides], 179° 


Ubycus]). For Homer we have good 
1086, and 1087. 


specimens of the bmdprnua in P. Oxy. 2215 


11 For this supposition of the existence of a longer form and of shorter we 
may compare the Scholia of Aristophanes: the eleventh-century Ravennas follows 


the latter, the twelfth-century Venetus 


the former (J. W. White, of. c#t., P- 1yxi. ff). 


B and B2can hardly have used the seme original, as A. Gudeman seems to suggest 


(P. W. 11. A, 634 49): the agreement 


of Band T points clearly to the existence 


of some lost common ancestor giving the shorter form. That the longer form and 
the shorter form belong to the same tradition is fairly clear: B? continues notes of 
B after a ~ to indicate the transition (Hiller, Fleck. Jahrb, xcvul. (18681, 802). 


32 Cf. Cohn, P. W. ¥1. 1460 A it 
is given in Ven. A. 

18 Cf, Schrader, Hermes, XX. 380 ff. 

34 Oelmann, of. cit. xxiv. 


contained also critical information such as 
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Scholia on Od. xxII. 233 given in Cod. Vindob. phil. gr. 133 
quotes three lines of Heraclitus as by Porphyry”. 

Porphyry and Heraclitus were then both used in Scholia 
prior to Eustathius (twelfth century) and to B*, prior, also, if 
our conjecture is correct, to the parent of Br Esc ul 1, as 
the last is dated 1oth-11th century such Scholia could not 
well be later than circa goo. If the confusion of Porphyry 
and Heraclitus in Leidensis ,Vossianus also goes back to this 
source and is not purely accidental, it shows how closely the 
two were associated and would suit, though not prove, the 
theory that a small allegorical corpus containing them was 
formed in the rfinth century. That Sallustius was even then 
associated with them is not unfikely: yet we can hardly look 
for extensive traces of his use, sincé he does not treat’ Homer’s 
subject-matter apart from the Judgment of Paris, which is 
mentioned in passing in Z/. xxiv. 29f. However, when Eusta- 
thius says 4s (sc. ris Baowdelas) alviypa vat 6 Leds eis votw 
more peTarapBavduevos, err SE kal 6 Tod Aids watip Kpévos, 
els voby od rov drAds GdXA Tov KaBapdy ddAnyopotpevos, HS 
old tus xépos vods, 6 Kal dyxvdopi}tys 812.76 Kar’ avtov ayxudov 
kal cvvertpappévor. ov yap tw wavarai mov 6 Tovoiros voos 
GN els Eavrdv Errparrat, kal parol bre voeiv éOérer Eavrov, 
he does in the last words perhaps use Sallustius iv., p. 4. 25, 
: 5 ce pt ie Cae ae ee ee A 5 
émetdy voepos 6 Beds, mas 5e vods ets EavTov emiorpéeper, THY 
ovotay 6 wd00s aivirrerat Tob Geod™. 

. 

15 Oelmann, xxv. 

16 ad //. 13. 207, p. 203. 20. _Kpbvos—Xpévos and Kpévos—xopévous are common- 
place: yet this point is not. (Eustathius is certainly of using Demo: we have 
her note ad Zoc. in the Scholia.) Another possible trace of the influence of Sal- 
lustius occurs in the "ANMpyopla ava-ywyix} which Joannes Diaconus Galenus wrote 
on ZZ, Iv. 1-4 (Flach, Glossen und Scholien zur hesiodeischen Theogonie, 423): it 
is there stated that myths may be allegorised guotkds, 40:xGs, Beodoysxws: this 
omits ‘Accs, but that fashion was not approved by our author (p. 6, 2). This 
differs from the schemes of Aphthonius (cf. p. xlv, n. 35) and of Eustathius, Proem. 
in IL, p. 3. The Anonymus printed by Westermann in his Seriptores poeticae 
historiae gracci, 327, gives 4 mpaynarixGs (=on Euhemerist lines, cf. Flach, 132), 
A yrnuxds # crocxeraxas: this lacks the characteristic Geohkoy:xds and resembles 
much Tzetz. ad Hes. Of. ef Di. 1., p. 36. 1 Gaisford. We cannot however well 
expect evidence of much reading of Sallustius at Byzantium: it is clear fram the 
altegorisation of the myth of Kronos by Psellus (published by C. Sathas, Annuaire 


de U’ Association pour Pencouragement des études grecgues, 1X. (1875), 219 ff.) that 
Psellus was not acquainted with the treatment of that theme in ch. iv. of our text. 
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Such a corpus would have served practical ends, since the 
allegorisation of myths was a regular literary occupation in 
Byzantine times”. But these speculations are in the air: we 
cannot trace the history of the text of Sallustius with any 
confidence, and the stemma indicating its possible descent 
is therefore relegated to a footnote”. 


§ 3. Editions. 
a 


Of these it is not necessary to speak at length, since Muccio 
has given full information in Studi italiani, 11. 24 ff, VIL 45 f 
The editio princeps, published by Gabriel Naydaeus as the 
work of Leo Allatius at Roma in 1638, was-based on the 
Barberini ais. making certain easy emendations, giving the 
work its present title, altering the chapter-division, and modi- 
fying the «epddara which precede the text in the MSs. 
(Muccio, 26): instead of the thirty-two chapters of the Bar- 
berini Ms. (which follows herein Ambrosianus B 99, while the 
other copy, O 123, substituted a division in thirty-eight 
chapters”), Allatius made twenty-one. Thomas Gale, Fellow 


7 Ch the Anonymus quoted in n. 16: he gives practical advice for the art. 
Examples are afforded by Psellus, Tzetzes, Anon. De Ulixts erroribus (Wester- 
mann, 329 ff.), Nicephorus Gregorus in the fourteenth century (Matranga, Anecdota 
graeca, 11, 520), and Christophorus Contoleon (id. 479 ff.) The same pursuit in 
the West produced the Ouidius moralisatus: cf. also the moralising scholia on 
Terence, H. T. Karsten, Album Herwerden, 129 ff. 











ag Heraclitus . 
Porphyry 
[Heraclitus] 
| Sallustius 
4 T £ eal, 
| Horapollon Harpocration 
Ll T 1 i 
2 gth cent. Corpus 
Ambr. B gq sa. 
| 
Ambr. O. 123 Barb. 1. 84 Monac. 487 Vat. 876 
oe 
Sallustius Heraclitus 


29 A revised edition appeared at Leyden in 1639. 
a an are indicated by numerals in the margin: 
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of Trinity and Regius Professor of Greek in this University, 
included Sallustius in his Opuscula Mythologica, Physica, et 
Ethica, published at Cambridge in 1671 and at Amsterdam 
in a revised form in 1688: the text is based on that of 
Allatius, but includes some good emendations of his own. In 
the eighteenth century the text was translated into French 
by J. H. S. Formey, who reprinted the Greek also (Berlin, 
1748), into German by J. G. Schultess (Bibliothek der grie- 
chischen Philosophen, W., Zirich, 1779), and into English by 
Thomas Taylor, who published this translation in a volume 
containing also his renderings of the Pythagoric sentences of 
Demophilus ard five hymns of Proclus (London, 1793)”. Gale’s 
notes, as also those of the editto prizceps and some of Formey’s, 
were reproduced by J. C. Orelli‘in his edition (Ziftich, 1821), 
a work of considerable use by reason of its collection of 
parallel passages from other Neoplatonists. This in its turn 
was employed by Mullach for his reprint of the text, Faag- 
menta Philosophorum Graecorum, 11. 30-50 (Paris, 1881). All 
these editions are based on the collation of the Barberini MSs. 
by Allatius, Muccio, by his discovery of Ambrosianus B 99, 
and by his realisation of its importance. (Studi ttaliani, 11, 
1895, 1 ff.) put the text on a new basis; his projected edition 
has not appeared, though some conjectures have been put 
forward by him in Studi italiani, VU, 1899, 45 ff. 
The bibliography of the treatise in recent years is brief: 
Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechent, Wi1., ii., 7931,2- 


some of these have vanished, while for others it is difficult to determine at which 
word they mean the break to come. The list which follows is therefore defective. 
(1) rots per wep Bedv. (2) dei d2 xa rds... (2). (3) of BE Adyar... (4) avde éx 
cwpdrow elal. (5) obdé romp weptexavrat. (6) 7h Symore oby rovrous. (7) Tuy Oe 
pwy of wey. (8) wpémovor 86 Tuy piu. (9) dxdhovBor 88 robrois éott, (10) Tay 
&e Gedy ol wév. (11) Tar 52 drepxoopleov. (12) Kal opatpas Be rovrwy. (13) abrov 
88 Tov kdopor. (14) rav de ev TE xdony cwpdrwr (?). (15) Tr BE YuxGr al wen 
(16) Abdvarov 88 abriy elvar dvdyny. (17) Thy 88 roy Oedy mpbyovar. (18) of dé 
wept ris dperis. (19) xal al woderefar 62 (?). (20) ANA mis Getiv, (21) wepl wey oby 
Geddy. (22)? (2g) ef 5€ res 7d wav (2). (24) dktov 8 olyae. (25) Toy 32 xbopor re 
pev. (26) cal why ob88 7d adetas. (27) Kal dud rodro ds Eoixer. (28)? (29) xoddfovrae 
3é Tod acuiparos eZerPeban, (30) al 54 perempuxdcers. (31) Thy OE peteuyixwcw. 
(32) al d€ xar’ dperiy Shoacat. 
2. J have not seen any of these translations. 
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F. Cumont, Salluste le philosophe: Revue de philologie, XV. 
(1892), 49-56. 

E. E. Passamonti, La dottrina dei miti di Sallustio filosofo 
neoplatonico: Rendiconti accad. Lincei, Ser. quinta, 1. (1892), 
643-664: La dottrina morale e religiosa di Sallustio filosofo 
neoplatonico, 1b. 712-727. 

K, Praechter, Woch. Klass. Phil., 1900, 182-6. 

P. Wendland, Berl. Phil. Woch., 1899, 1409-1414 (reviews 
of Muccio’s second paper). » 

G. Murray, Four Stages of Greek Religion (Oxford, 1912), 
ch, iv. Bee Last Protest, pp. 157-184, and a translation of 
Sallustius, pp. 187-214, reprinted as Five Stages of Greek 
Religion (Oxford, 1925), ch. v., pp. 211-238 and pp. 241-267. 

K. Praéchter, Sad/ustius (37) in Pauly-Wissowa, Read- 
enzyklopadie, It. A, 1960. 50 ff. (published 1920). 

I have not seen J. Gimazane, De Salustio Promoto praetorio 
Galliarum et Orientis pracfecto,a Bordeaux thesis published 
at Toulouse in 1889: its theory is summarised by Praechter 
in his article, 1964. 51 ff, and would seem to need no further 
discussion. It need hardly be said that there is much of value 
for the interpretation of this text in general works of reference 
and in monographs dealing with other authors. 
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ZaXoveriov dirooddov xedddrara 85 BiBrlov. olov Set elvae tov 
dxovovra Kal rept Kowhs évvoias, dre 6 Geds od peraBdAdrerat. ore 
was Beds dyévvnros Kai aidios. dre mas Beds dowparos. Stu ode ev 
rom, mept pibwv. dre Kai Oetor ot pdOor, dre did TinBetor of piGo. 
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tos Geods Tysdper, Tept Gvoidy Kal rHy GrrAwv Tystdv, Ore Oeots pay 
ovdev, dvOpuimrous SE Gperodper. Ste at dice apBapros 6 Koopos. 
Sea ré dOetae yéyvovrar wai drt Beds of Brdmrerar Sri ai droppddes 
did 7d pu} StvacGar dei rods avOpdrous Ocparevew eyévorto. Bia Ti ot 
dpaprdvovres ode edPews KoAdLovrat, Ort Sudopor ai xoAdoes Kal 
mraoat pera THs GAdyou Wuxijs da Tod oxioedots guparos. mepl meTEp- 
Yuxdoews, Kai was eis Goya A€yovrar péperOat. dre dvaynn merep~ 
pixwow evar. dre xal Livres kai reAeurnoavtes edSaipoves of dyabol. 


Hunc indicem non a Sallustio profectum esse probauit Muccio, 
Studi italiani, Wi. 252, VU. 46. 14 dedrodper] sic ut uidetur cod.: 
dpedovow exspectes. 15 dOcia) Ovola cod. 
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I robs wepi Gedy dxodcat €Bédovtas Sei wey dx raiser FyOar 
KOrDs nai wm averrors cuvrpéperbat Sdkaus, Seb SE wai Thy 
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3 Tva Spoor] ty “porov cod., suppleuit Muccio. - II otd€] ovx 
Wendland: fortasse oddérore. yivera] yivovra cod., corr. 


Muccio, 12 éerw] etotv cod., corr. Wendiand, Praechter. VQ inter- 
punctionem post ov sustulit Wendland. 22 efreiv] i8eiv Mullach, 
collato ix. p. 16. 16. ‘ 


I Those who would learn about the gods need to have been 
well educated from childhood and must not be bred up 
among foolish ideas; they must also be good and intelligent 
by nature, in order that they may have something in common 
with the subject. Further, they* must be acquainted with 
universal opinions, by which I mean those in which all men, 
if rightly questioned, would concur; such opinions are that 
every god is good and impassive and unchangeable (since 
whatever changes, changes fo? better or for worse; if for 
worse, jt becomes bad, if for"the better, it proves to have been 

II bad in the first place). Such must be the learner, and his 
instruction should be as follows. The essences of the gods 
never came into being, for whatever always exists never 
comes ito being, and all things that have first power and 
are by nature impassive do exist always; they are not formed 
of bodies, for even of bodies the powers are bodiless; they 
are not limited by space, for that certainly is an attribute 
of bodies; and they are never separated from the First Cause 
or from one another, any more than are thoughts from the 
mind, sciences from the soul, or the senses from a living 
creature. 

III It is worth our while to enquire why the anciehts left the 
statement of these truths and employed myths, and so to 
obtain this first benefit from the myths, that we enquire and 
do not keep our intellects in idleness. Consideration of those 
who have employed myths justifies us in saying that myths 
are divine; for indeed the inspired among poets, and the 
best of philosophers, and the founders of solemn rites, and 

> the gods themselves in oracles, have employed myths. Why 
myths are divine is a question belonging to philosophy. 
Since all things in existence rejoice in likeness and turn 
from unlikeness, it follows that our statements about the 
gods ought to be like the gods, in order that being worthy 
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I moidow] moder cod., corr. ed. pr. iteratis curis. 3 cages] 
aégov cod., corr. Orelli; idem (xai) suppleuit. 10 vév] voar cod., 
correxi: cf. viii, p. 16. 5, v@, xii, 22. 19, vois. II mdyras] wacay 
Wendland. 21 érc] of cod., correxi: possis et of 8¢ yuyscol, elon 8€ 
Kale... 29 Brov] | Ge08 Vitelli: rod édov idem ualere quod rod ddov 
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(and such favour can by myths alone be won). So the myths 
represent the gods in respect of that which is speakable and 
that which is unspeakable, of that which is obscure and that 
which is manifest, of that which is clear and that which is 
hidden, and represent the goodness of the gods; just as the 
gods have given to all alike the benefits to be drawn from 
objects perceptible to the senses while restricting to the wise 
the enjoyment of those received from objects perceptible to 
the intellect, so the myths prSclaim to all that the gods 
exist, telling who they are and of what sort to those able to 
know if. Again, myths represent the active operations of 
the gods. The universe itself can be called*a myth, since 
bodies and material objects are apparent in it, while souls 
and intellects are concealed. Furthermore,to wish to teach 
all men the truth about the gods causes the foolish to 
despise, because they cannot learn, and the good to be 
slothful, whereas to conceal the truth by myths prevents 
the fommer from despising philosophy and compels the latter 
to study it. Why, however, have the ancients told in their 
myths of adulteries and thefts and binding of fathers and 
other strange things? Is this also admirable, meant to teach 
the soul by the seeming strangeness at once to think the 
words a veil and the truth a mystery? 
IV Of myths some are theological, some physical; there are 
also psychical myths and material myths and myths blended 
from these elements. Theological myths are those which 
do not attach themselves to any material objects but regard 
the actual natures of the gods. Such is the tale that Kronos 
swallowed his children; since the god is intellectual, and all 
intellect is directed towards itself, the myth hints at the 
god’s essential nature. Again, it is possible to regard myths 
in a physical way when one describes the activities of the 
gods in the universe; so some before now have thought 
Kronos to be Chronos ar Time, and calling the parts of Time * 
children of the whole say that the fathér swallows his 
children. The psychical interpretation lies in considering 
the activities of the soul itself: the thoughts of our souls, 
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4 [eat] secl. Muccio. 14 «adqv] non quod forsitan exspectes 
xadXlorqy, recte, cf. Lucian. Dial. deor. XX. 7, 9 xad} AaBér@ (78. 11). 
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even if they go forth to others, still remain in their creators, 
The worst explanation, the material, is that which the 
Egyptians because of their ignorance used most; they 
regarded and described material things as gods, earth as 
Isis, moisture as Osiris, heat as Typhon, or water as Kronos, 
the fruits of the soil as Adonis, wine as Dionysos’. To say 
that these things, as also plants and stones and animals, are 
sacred to the gods, is the part of reasonable men, to call 
them ‘gods is the part of madmen, unless by a common 
figure of speech, as we cal} the sphere of the sun and the ray 
coming from that.sphere the sun, The blended kind of 
myths can be seen in numerous examples; sone is the tale 
they tell that at the banquzt of the gods Strife threw a 
golden apple and the gocdesses, vying with one another for 
its possession, were sent by Zeus to Paris to be judged; 
Paris thought Aphrodite beautiful, and gave her the apple. 
flere the banquet signifies the supramundane powers of the 
gods,gand that is why they are together, the golden apple 
signifies the universe, which, as it is made of opposites, is 
rightly said to be thrown by Strife, and as the various gods 
give various gifts to the universe they are thought to vie 
with one another for the possession of the apple; further, the 
soul that lives in accordance with sense-perception (for that 
is Paris), seeing beauty alone and not the other powers in 
the universe, says that the apple is Aphrodite’s, 

Theological myths suit philosophers, physical and psy- 
chical myths poets; blended myths suit solema rites, since 
every rite seeks to give us union with the universe and with 
the gods, If I must relate another myth, it is said that the 
Mother of the gods saw Attis lying by the river Gallos‘and 
became enamoured of him, and took and set on his head 
the starry cap, and kept him thereafter with her, and he, 
becoming enamoured of a nymph, left the Mother of the 
gods and consorted with the nymph. Wherefore the Mother 


1 As Wendland remarks, Berd. phil, Woch. 1899, 1411, this sentence, 
in witich Greek gods are named after Egyptian deities, apparently as 
in the same category. is clumsy. but the chimsiness mav well he dna 
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of the gods caused Attis to go mad and to cut off his genitals 
and leave them with the nymph and to return and dwell 
with her again. Well, the Mother of the gods is a life-giving 
goddess, and therefore she is called mother, while Attis is 
creator of things that come into being and perish, and 
therefore is he said to have been found by the river, Gallos: 
for Gallos suggests the Galaxias Kyklos or Milky Way, 
which,is the upper boundary of matter liable to change. 
So, as the first gods perfect tite second, the Mother loves 
Attis and gives him heavenly powers (signified by the cap). 
Attis, however, loves the nymph, and the nymphs preside 
over coming into being, since whatever comés into being is 
in flux. But since it was necessary that the process of coming © 
into being should stop and that what was werse should 
not sink to the worst, the creator who was making these 
things cast away generative powers into the world of 
Becoming and was again united with the gods. All this did 
not héppen at any one time but always is 30: the mind seds. 
the whole process at once, words tell of part first, part second, 
Since the myth is so intimately related to the universe we 
imitate the latter in its order (for in what way could we 
better order ourselves?) and keep a festival therefore. First, 
as having like Attis fallen from heaven and consorting with 
the nymph, we are dejected and abstain from bread and all 
other rich? and coarse food (for both are urfsuited to the 
soul). Then come the cutting of the tree and’ the fast, as 
though we also-were cutting off the further: progress of 


generation; after this we are fed on milk as.though being — , 


reborn; that is followed ky rejoicings and garlands and as 
it were a new ascent to the gods. This interpretation is 
supported also by the’season at which the ceremonies are 
performed, for it is about the time of spring and the equinox, 
when things coming into being cease so to do, and day 
becomes longer than night, which suits souls rising to life. 


} Ag Praechter explains, W. £2. Ph. 1900, 184, what is ever present 
to the zeus is projected into the succession of historical events. 
2 As Pac snctenen simporasnates:. dujean Reko war OF EHMendine 
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Certainly the rape of Kore is said in the myth to have 
happened near the other equinox, and this signifies the 
descent of souls, To us who have spoken thus concerning 
myths may the gods themselves and the spirits of those who 
wrote the myths be kind. 

V_ Next, the learner should know the First Cause and the 
classes of the gods subordinated to it and the nature of the 
universe, the essential characters of mind and soul, Provi- 
dence too and Fate and Chanc®, virtue and vice, and should 
see the good and evil constitutions arising from them, and 
whence it was that evils came into the universe. Each of 
these topics requires many long discussions, but there is 
perhaps no reason why we slould not treat them here in a 
summary way, to preverit readers from being completely 
ignorant of them. 

The First Cause must be one, since the unit is superior 
cto all other numbers, and surpasses all things in power and 
goodess, for which reason all things must partake of it; 
because of its power nothing else will bar it, and by reason 
of its goodness it will not keep itself aloof. Now if the 
First Cause was soul, everything would be animated by soul, 
if intelligence, everything would be intellectual, if being, 
everything would share in being. Some in fact, seeing that 
all things possess being, have thought that the First Cause 
was being. This would be correct if things that were in being 
were in being only and were not good. If, however, things 
that are are by reason of their goodness and share in the 
good, then what is first must be higher than being and in 
fact good. A very clear indication of this is that fine souls 
for the sake of the good despise being, when they are willing 
to face danger for country or friends or virtue. After this 
unspeakable power come the orders of the gods. 

VI Of the gods some are mundane, some supramundane. By 
mundane I mean the gods who make the universe. Of the 
supramundane some make the essences of the gods, some 
the intelligence, some the souls': they are therefore divided 


1 So rather than as Murray, ‘Of the Hypercosmic gods some create 
Essences.’ 
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into three orders, all of which may be found in treatises on 
these matters. Of the mundane some cause the universe to 
exist, others animate it, others harmonise it out of its varied 
components, others guard it when so harmonised. These 
are four operations, and each has a beginning, a middle, and 
an end; their superintendents, therefore, must be twelve in 
number. The creators of the universe are Zeus, Poseidon, 
and Haphaestos, the animators Temeter, Hera, and Artemis, 
the harmonisers Apollo, Aphrodite, and Hermes, and the 
guardians Hestia, Athena, and Ares. Hints of these functions 
may be Seen in their images: Apollo strings g lyre, Athena 
is armed, and Aphrodite is naked because harmony causes 
beauty, ...... ,,and beauty*in things seen is not concealed. 
While these gods possess the universe in a primary way, the 
other gods must be supposed to be contained in them, as 
fer instance Dionysos in Zeus, Asklepios in Apollo, and the 
Graces’ in Aphrodite. Further, we can see their spheres, 
earth as Hestia’s, water as Poseidon’s, air as Hera’s, fireasthat 
of Hephaestos, and six spheres, those higher, belonging 
to the gods to whom they are usually assigned; for we must 
regard Apollo and Artemis as Sun and Moon. We must | 
give the sphere of Kronos to Demeter, the ether again to 
Athena, while the firmament is common to them all. Soin 
this manner have the orders and powers and spheres of the 
twelve gods been set forth and hymned. 

VII The universe itself must be imperishable and uncreated, 
imperishable because if it perishes God must necessarily 
make either a better or a worse or the same or disorder: (if 
He made a worse, then He is bad in that He makes what 
is worse from what is better; if He made a better, He must 
have been deficient in power not to have made the better 
thing in the first place; if the same, that will be a purposeless 
creation; if disorder, why, that will not bear hearing). That it 
is uncreated even what I have said suffices to show, because 
if it does not perish, neither did it come into being, since what- 
ever comes into being perishes, coupled with the fact that, 
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since the universe exists because of God’s goodness, it follows 
that God is ever good and the universe ever exists, as light 
accompanies the existence of sun and fire, and shadow that 

of body. 
Of the bodies in the universe some imitate mind and have 
a circular motion, while others imitate soul and have a 
rectilinear motion. Of the latter, fire and air move upwards, 
earth and water downwards: of the former the sphere of the 
fixed stars moves from East to West, and the seven planetary 
spheres move from West to East: among the many reasons 
for this is the need of preventing the process of creation from 
being imperfect if the rotation of the spheres4s rapid. This 
difference of motion-implies a difference in the nature of the 
bodies; the heavenly body cannot scorch or chill or perform 
any other function of the four elements. Since the universe 
is a sphere (as is shown by the zodiac), and the lowest part 
Of a sphere, being furthest distant from all points on its 
circurffference, is its centre!, and heavy bodies move down- 
| wards and move towards the earth, it follows that the earth 
is the centre of the universe. All these things are made 

! by the gods, ordered by mind, and set in motion by soul. 
Concerning the gods I have spoken earlier. 

VIII Mind is a power inferior to being and superior to soul, 
deriving existence from being and perfecting soul (as the 
sun perfects sight). Of souls some are rational and immortal, 
others irrational and mortal: the former are derived from 
the primary gods, the latter from the secondary. We must 
first investigate the nature of soul. It is that whereby 
animate differs from inanimate, and the difference lies in 
motion, perception, imagination, and intelligence. Irrational 
soul is life with perception and imagination, rational is 
life controlling perception and imagination and employing 
reason. Irrational soul is subject to the feelings of the 
body, it desires and is angered unreasonably. Rational soul 
despises the body reasonably and fights against the irrational; 
if it, is successful, it produces virtue, if it is worsted, vice. 





1 That is, as Murray renders, “in every sphere ‘down’ means 
denwards the centre?” 
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Immortal it must be, because it knows the gods (and nothing 
mortal knows what is immortal); and despises human affairs 
as not affecting itself, and, not being of the nature of body, 
has an experience which is the opposite of the body’s; when 
the body is beautiful and young, the soul errs, when the 
body is ageing, the soul is at its prime, Again, every good 
soul has employed mind, and mind is created by no body; 
how indeed could things lacking in mind treate mind? The 
soul uses the body as an instrumest, but is not within it, justas 
the engineer is not within the engine, and in factmany enginés 
move without any one touching them. If the soul is often 
caused by the body to err, we must not be surprised: even so 
the arts cannot do their work if their instruments are spoiled. 
IX The providence of the gods can be seen even from these 
facts whiclryhave been stated’, Whence comes the ordér of the 
universe if ‘there is nothing that sets it in order? Why is it 
that everything comes into being for a pirpose, as, for 
instange, irrational soul that there ‘may be perception, 
rational soul that the earth may be adorned? ' Providence 
cah be seen’ again from its application to our bodies. The 
eyes were made transparent that we might see, the nose put 
over the mouth that we might distinguish evil-smelling food; 
of the teeth those in front aresharp, to cult the fool, those within 
flat, to grind it. In this way we see that every detail in every 
part is in accordance with reason, But it is impossible that 
there should be providence to such an extent in mzan details, 
and not at all in first things. The oraeles and healings which 
happefi in the universe also belong to the good providence 
of the gods. We must tonsider that the gods bestow all 
this attention on the universe without any deliberation or 
toil: just as bodies with a function do what they do merely 
by existing, as the sun lights and warms merely by existing, 
in this way and much more $0 does the providence of the 
gods benefit its objects without involving toil for itself. 
Hence the questions of the Epicureans are answered: their 
contention is that what is divine neither is itself troubled 
nor tfoubles others. Such is the incorporeal providence of 


1 The first question which follows looks back to ch. VIL, the second 
to ch. VIIt. 
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the gods for bodies and souls. Their providence exercised 
from bodies upon bodies is different from this and is called 
Heimarmene, because the Heirm’s or chain appears more 
clearly in bodies, Tt is with reference to this Heimarmene 
that the art ofastrology has been invented. It is reasonableand 
correct to believe that nof only the gods but also the divine 
heavenly bodies govern human affairs, and in particular our 
bodily nature. Hence reason discovers that health and disease 
and gogd and evil fortune come as deserved from this cause. 
On the other hand, to suppose that acts of inj%tice and wan- 
tonness come thence is tamake us good and the gods bad, 
unless what is meant thereby is' that everything happens - 
for the good of the universe as a whole and of all things in 
a natural condition, but that evil education or weakness of 
natur@® changes the blessings of Heimarmene to evil, as the 
sun, good as it is for all, is found to be harmful to those 
suffering from inflammation of the. eyes or from fever. 
Otherwise, why do the Massagetae eat their fathers and the 
Jews circumcise themselves and the Persians preserve their 
nobility by begetting children on their mothers? How, when 
astrologers call Saturn and Mass maleficent, do they again 
make them beneficent, ascribing philosophy and kingship, 
commands in war and finding of treasures to them? If they 
talk of trines and squares, it is strange that human virtue 
should remain the same everywhere, but the gods change 
their natures with their positions. The mentioning in horo- 
scopes of good birth or evil birth of ancestors shows that 
the stars: do, not cause all things, but do no more than 
indicate some. How indeed could events before the moment 
of birth be produced by the conjunction of heavenly bodies 
at that moment? 

So then, as Providence and Heimarmene exist for tribes 
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and cities and exist also for each individual, in like manner 
does Fortune, about which I must next speak. The power 
of the gods that orders for the goed diverse and unexpected 
happenings is considered to be Fortune: and for this reason 
in particular cities ought to pay corporate worship to this 
goddess, since every city is composed of diverse components, 
Fortune’s power rests in the moon’, since above the moon 
nothing whatsoever could happen because of her. If the bad 
prosper and the good suffer povelty, we must not be surprised. 
The former do anything to obtain wealth, the latter nothing: 
from the bad prosperity cannot take their badness, while 
the good will be content with virtue alone. : 

X = This discussion of virtye and vice requires again a dis- 
cussion of the soul. When the irrational soul enters bodies 
and at once produces spirit and desire, the rational soul, 
presiding over these, causes the entire soul to consist of 
three qparts, reason, spirit, and desire. The excellence of 
reason is wisdom, of spirit courage, of desire temperance, of 
the whole soul justice. Reason must make a right judgment, 
spirit must, in obedience to reason, despise seeming dangers, 
and desire must pursue not seeming pleasure but reasonable 
pleasure. When these conditions are fulfilled life becomes 
just (justice in money matters is but a small part of virtue). 
For this reason in the educated all virtues may be seen, 
while among the uneducated one is brave and unjust, one 
temperate and imprudent, one prudent and intemperate, 
and indeed it is not right to call these qualities virtues when 
shorn of reason and imperfect and occurring in certain un- 
reasoning creatures. Vice must be considered by examining 
the opposites; the vice of reason is folly, of spirit cowardice, 
of desire intemperance, and of the whole soul injustice. 
Virtues are the products of a rightly constituted state and 
of good upbringing and education, vices of their opposites. 


1 OF ‘Fortune's power extends to the moon,’ if gos 3é els eeAnvyy or 
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XI Constitutions also correspond to the triple division of the 
soul: the rulers resemble reason, the soldiers spirit, and the 
commoners desire. Where everything is done in accordance 
with reason, and the best man of all rules, monarchy results; 
where everything is done in accordance with reason and 
spirit, and more than one rule, the product is aristocracy; 
where men regulate their political life by desire, and honours 
go by wealth, the constitution is called timocracy. The 
opposite of monarchy is tyranny?since monarchy acts always 
in accordance with reason, tyranny never; of aristocracy 
oligarchy, since not the best but a few and the basest rule; 
of timocracy democracy, since not men of property but the 
commons control the state, 

XII But how is it, if the gods are good and make everything, 
that there are evils in the universe? Perhaps we must first 
say that, since the gods are good and make everything, evil 
has no objective existence, and comes into being through 
the absence of good, just as darkness has no absolute 
existence, and comes into being through the absence of light. 
If evils exist, they must be in gods or in minds or in souls 
or in bodies, But in gods they cannot be, since every god 
is good, and if anyone says that mind is evil, he represents 
it as the negation of itself, if soul, he will make it worse than 
the body, since every body in itself is free from evil; if he 
asserts that evil arises from the soul and the body, it is 
unreasonable that they should not be evil when separate 
but should, when combined, create evil. If again spirits are 
called evil, they, if they owe their existence to the gods, 
cannot be evil; if they owe it to some other source, it follows 
that the gods do not make everything, and if they do not 
make everything, either they wish to do so but cannot, 
or they can but will not; neither supposition is suitable 
to a god. From these considerations it can be perceived 
that there is nothing naturally evil in the universe; evils 
appear in connection with the activities of men, and not of 
all men or at all times. Now, if men caused these evils for 
the evil’s sake, Nature itself would be evil; but if the 
adulterer thinks adultery evil, but pleasure good, or the 
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murderer murder bad, but money good, or he who harms 
an enemy harm bad, but vengeance good, and all the soul’s 
sins happen in this way, evil arises because of goodness. 
. In fact, the soul sins because, though desiring good, it errs 
in respect of what is good through not being of First Being. 
That it may not err, and that if it errs it may be cured, is 
the object of many things which the gods have created and 
we can see; arts and sciences and virtuous deeds, prayers 
and sacrifices and solemn rites, laws and constitutions, trials 
and punishments came into being to prevent souls from 
sinning, 4nd when souls have left the body they are purged 
XIII of their sins by gods and spirits of purification.” Of the gods 
and of the universe and of, human affairs this account will 
suffice for those who neither can be steeped in philosophy 
nor are incurably diseased in soul. It remains that we should 
discuss the fact that all these things never came into existence 
nor are, séparated from one another, since I have spoken 
earlier of second things proceeding from first things. 
Everything that comes into being is created by technical 
skill or by natural process or in virtue of a function. Creators 
by skill or by a natural process must be prior to their 
creations: creators in virtue of a function bring their products 
into existence with themselves, since their function, like the 
sun’s light, fire’s heat, snow’s cold, cannot be separated from 
them. If then the gods make the universe by ‘skill, they 
make its character but not its existence, since form is what 
technical skill always makes. Whence in that case does the 
universe derive its existence? If the gods create by nature, 
we know that what creates by nature must give of itself 
to its creation. So, as the gods are incorporeal, the universe 
ought to be incorporeal; and if it is maintained that the 
gods are corporeal, whence comes the power of things 
incorporea]? If we accepted this view, the destruction of the 
universe involves also the destruction of its creator, if he 
created by natural process. If, however, the gods make the 
universe neither by technical skill nor by nature, the re- 
25 
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maining view is that they make it by a function. Everything 
made in virtue of a function comes into being with the 
possessor of the function, and thjngs so made cannot ever 
perish, unless their maker is deprived of the functional power. 
Accordingly, those who suppose that the universe perishes 
deny the existence of gods, or, if they assert that existence, 
make the Creator powerless. Therefore, as He makes 
everytiing in virtue of a functional power, He makes all 
things coexistent with Himself. So,as He had the greatest 
power, jt was necessary that He should make not only men 
and animals, but also gods and angels (?) add spirits, and 
the wider the gap is between our nature and the first god, 
the more powers must there be between us and Him, since 
all things furthest removed have many intermediate points. 
XIV | If any man thinks it a reasonable and correct view that 
the gads are not subject to change, and then is unable to 
see how they take pleasure in the good and turn their faces 
away from the bad, are angry with sinners and propitiated 
by service, it must be replied that a god does not take 
pleasure (for that which does is also subject to pain) or feel 
anger (for anger also is an emotion), nor is he appeased by 
gifts (that would put him under the dominion of pleasure), 
nor is it right that the divine nature should be affected for 
good or for evil by human affairs. Rather, the gods are 
always good and do nothing but benefit us, nor do they 
ever harm us: ‘they are always in the same state. We, when 
we are good, have union with the gods because we are like 
them; if we become bad, we are separated from them because 
we are unlike them. If we live in the exercise of virtue, we 
cling to them; if we become bad, we make them our enemies, 
not because they are angry but because our sins do not allow 
the gods to shed their light upon us and instead subject us 
to spirits of punishment. If by prayers and sacrifices we 
obtain release from our sins, we do not serve the gods nor 
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change them, but by the acts we perform and by our turning 
to the divine we heal our vice anid again enjoy the goodness 
of the gods. Accordingly, to say that the gods turn their 
faces away from the bad is like saying that the sun hides 
himself from those bereft of sight. 

XV __ These considerations settle also the question concerning 
sacrifices and the other honours which are paid to the gods. 
The djvine nature itself is free from needs; the honours 
done to it are for our good. The providence of the gods 
stretches everywhereand needs only fitness for its enjoyment. 
Now all fitness is produced by imitation and likeness. That 
is why temples are a copy of heaven, altars of-earth, images 
of life (and that is why they are made in the likeness of 
living creatures), prayers of the intellectual element, letters 
of the unspeakable powers on high, plants and stones of 
«matter,and the animals that are sacrificed of the unreasonable 
life is us. From all these things the gods gain nothing 
(what is there for a god to gain?), but we gain union with 
them. : 

XVI__ I think it worth while to add a few words about sacrifices. 
In the first place, since everything we have comes from the 
gods, and it is just to offer to the givers first fruits of what is 
given, we offer first fruits of our possessions in the form of 
votive offerings, of our bodies in the form of hair, of our life 
in the form of sacrifices. Secondly, prayers divorced from 
sacrifices are only words, prayers with sacrifices are animated 
words, the word giving power to the life and the life animation 
to the word. Furthermore, the happiness of anything lies 
in its appropriate perfection, and the appropriate perfection 
of each object is union with its cause. For this reason also 
we pray that we may have union with the gods. So, since 
though the highest life is that of the gods, yet man’s life also 
is life of some sort,and this life wishes to have union with that, 
it needs an intermediary (for objects most widely separated 
are never united without a middle term), and the intermediary 
ought to be like the objects being united. Accordingly, the 
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intermediary between life and life should be life, and for 
this reason living animals are sacrificed by the blessed among 
men to-day and were sacrificed by all the men of old, not in 
a uniform manner, but to every god the fitting victims, with 
much other reverence. Concerning this subject I have said 
enough. 

* XVII That the gods will not destroy the universe has been 
stated; that its nature is immortal must now be set forth. 
Whatever is destroyed is destroyed either by itself or by 
something else. If the universe is destroyed by itself, fire 
ought,to burn itself and water dry itself. If the universe is 
destroyed by something else, that something must be either 
corporeal or incorporeal. Incorporeal it cannot be, since 
things incorporeal, as hature and soul, preserve things 
corporeal, and nothing is destroyed by what naturally 
preserves it. If corporeal, it must be one of existents or of 

~non-existents; if the first then bodies moving in circles must 
destsoy bodies moving in straight lirfes or bodies moving in 
straight lines must destroy bodies moving in circles, But 
badies moving in circles do not possess a destructive nature; 
otherwise, why do we see nothing perishing thence? Nor 
can bodies moving in straight lines touch bodies moving in 
circles; otherwise, why have they hitherto been unable to 
do so? Nor, again, can bodies moving in straight lines be 
destroyed by one another, since the destruction of one is the 
creation of another, and this is not destruction but change. 
If the universe is destroyed by other bodies, whence they 
come or where they now are cannot be said. Further, what- 
ever perishes, perishes either in form or in matter, form 
being the shape, matter the body. If the form perishes and 
the matter remains we see other things being produced; if 
matter perishes, why has it not failed in all these years? If 
matter perishes, and other matter takes its place, the latter 
must come either from existents or from non-existents; if 
from existents, so long as they remain for ever, matter is 
for ever, and if existents perish, this means the destruction 
not merely of the universe but of everything; if from non- 
existents, firstly, it is impossible that anything should come 
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from non-existents, and secondly, if this should happen and 
it should be possible for matter to come from non-existents, 
so long as non-existents are, matter also will be: for surely 
non-existents do not also perish. But if they say that matter 
remains without form, firstly, why does this happen to the 
whole universe and not to parts? Secondly, they deprive 
bodies of beauty alone, not of being. 

Further, whatever perishes either is resolved into its 
components or disappears inté nothingness. If it is resolved 
into its elements, other things are again produced; if this 
were mot so, why were the components made in the first 
place? If, however, existents will disappear into nothingness, 
what prevents this from happening to God too? But if His 
functional power prevents it, such power does not belong to 
one able only to preserve himself. It is equally impossible 
for existents to be produced out of non-existents and for 
existents to vanish into nothingness. 

Then too, the universe, if it perishes, must perish either in 
accordance with nature or contrary to nature. (If it perishes 
in-accordance with nature, then the making and continuance 
till now of the universe prove to be unnatural, and yet 
nothing is made contrary to nature), nor does what is 
contrary to nature take precedence over nature. If it perishes 
contrary to nature, there must be another nature changing 
the nature of the universe, and this we do not see. Further, 
whatever perishes naturally we too can destroy: but the 
circular body of the universe no one has ever destroyed 
or changed, while the elements can be changed, but not 
destroyed. Moreover, whatever perishes is changed by time 
and grows old; but the universe remains unchanged by all 
the lapse of time. Having said so much in answer to those 
who require stronger proofs, I pray that the universe may 
itself be propitious to me. 2 

Again, the fact that unbelief has arisen in certain parts 
of the earth and will often occur hereafter should not disturb 
men of sense. Such neglect does not affect the gods, just 
as we saw that honours do not benefit them: further, the 
soul, being of a middle nature, cannot always judge aright, 
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and the entire universe cannot equally enjoy the providence 
of the gods: some sections can always participate therein, 
some at times, some in the first degree, some in the second 
degree, just as the head possesses all the senses, the body 
as a whole, one only. For this reason, it seems, the founders 
of festivals established also banned days, on which some 
temples! were idle, some shut, some even stripped of their 
ornaments: this perfunctory service was done in view of the 
weakness of human nature. It is, moreover, not unlikely 
that unbelief is a kind of punishment: it is reasonable that 
those who have known the gods and despised them should 
in another life be deprived of this knowledge, and that 
Justice should cause those who honoured kings of their own 
as gods to be banished from the true gods. 

XIX But if neither for these sins nor for others the punishment 
follows directly on the offence, we must not be’ surprised, 
becayse not only are there spirits that*punish souls but also 
the soul brings itself to judgment, and because, since souls 
survive through eternity, they ought not in a short time to 
bear all their chastisement, and because there must be 
human virtue; for if punishments followed directly on 
offences, men would do right from fear and would not have 
virtue, Souls are punished after leaving the body, some 
wandering here, others to hot or cold places in the earth, 
others being tormented by spirits; all these things they 
endure together with the unreasonable soul, in whose 
company they sinned: because of this the shadowy form 
seen about tombs, especially of evil livers, comes into being. 

XX __ If transmigration ofa soul happens into a rational creature, 
the soul becomes precisely that body’s soul, if into an 
unreasoning creature, the soul accompanies it from outside 
as our guardian spirits accompany us; for a rational soul 
could never become the soul of an irrational creature. The 
reality of transmigration can be seen from the existence of 
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congenital complaints (else why are some born blind, some 
born paralysed, some born diseased in soul?) and from the 
fact that souls which are naturally qualified to act in the 
body must not, once they have left it, remain inactive 
throughout time. Indeed, if souls do not return into bodies, 
they must either be unlimited in number or God must 
continually be making others, But there is nothing unlimited 
in the, universe, since in what is ordered by limit there 
cannot be anything unlimited. “Nor is it possible that other 
souls should come into being, for everything in which some- 
thing new is produced must be imperfect, and the universe, 
as proceeding from what is perfect, should be perfect, 

XXI_ Souls that have lived in accordance with virtue have as 
the crown of their happiness that freed from the unreasonable 
element and purified from all body they are in union with 
the gods and share with them the government of.the whole 
~iniverse. Yet, even if they attained none of these things, 
virtuevitself and the pleasure and honour of virtue, and the 
life free from pain and from all other tyrants, would suffice 
to prake happy those who had chosen to live in accordance 
with virtue and had proved able, 
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style in oratory cv. 

Atticisms in Sallustius cv f. 

Attis myth 1 ff.; its explanation by 
Porphyry xliiigg; starry cap ligg; 
seasonal character lv; thought solar 
by Macrobius liig,. 

Augustine, St on allegorisations of myth 
xliligg. 

Ausonius xxii. 


Balanced clauses cix. 

Being inferior to First Cause lvi; superior 
to Mind lxv. 

Belief, popular divergent from philo- 
sophic view of gods xliii. 7 

Bion xxvii f. 


Ary 


Body, argument for design from Ixviii; 
its health influenced by heavenly 
bodies Ixx ; in antithesis to soul Ixvii; 
soul liberated from xciv. 

Boethius influenced by the diatribe 


xxix. 


Callinicus xviii. 
Cause, first xlii. ‘ Np 
Celsus follows school tracition xxxviii 


122+ 

Changelessness of gods xl, xlig. 

Christian argument from _ success 
Ixxxviii; exorcisms Ixxixy77; other- 
worldliness 2.; polemic against alle- 
gorisation of myth xliii; against story 
of Attis ligg; of Kronos xlvii; against 
limitation of deity by space xlii, 
against worship of elements xk 
this potemic countered by Sallustius 
cii f.; theory that pagan deities are 
evil spirits Ixxixy7;; use of Epicurean 
arguments against _allegorisation 
xlviiigg; against sacrifice 1xxxiiiyg2; 
use of pagan sepulchral common- 
Places XXxiV 00, 1013 use of philosophic 

andbooks xxxviiiso3- 

Christians, reference to Ixxxviii; called 
a@theot Ixxxviiiog; no allusion to in 
Tlept "Irmrondxou xxvii gg. 

Chrysippus on coins of Soli xixy7. 

Cicero De oratore xvii; De re publica 
XXxxiX 96, Lexviiiiy » 

Circumcision [xxii z52. 

Cities, decay of xxiii; should honour 
Tyche \xxv; with good. constitutions 
produce good men Ixxvii. 

Classification of myths xlv. 

Clausulae cix ff. 

Clement of Alexandria intellectual back- 
ground xxxviiij29. 

Coins of Julian xlix, civig; representing 
Asklepios Ixix 13g; Chrysippus Hera- 
clitus and Anaxagoras xix 47; showing 
importance of Delphi Ixvitizg, ; inte- 
rest in old cult-idols Iviiigg; with 
optimistic legends lxxx yr7- 

Commonplaces on tombs xxxiv; anti- 
astrological ixxii ff.; the argument 
from design lxviii; the freedom of 
the soul xxx; that the soul has 
descended from heaven liiif.; that it 
punishes itself xci; that virtue remains 
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the same everywhere lxxiii f.; that 
whatever has come into being must 
erish xlii, Ixi. 

Communion with divine xcva24- 

Consolation literature xxx. 

Constitutions correspond to triple nature 
of soul Ixxvii. 

Cult-statues indicate divine character 
lili; gods conceived as like them 24.3 
revival of old types lviiigs; symbolise 
life Ixxxiii. 

Cures, miraculous lxviil f.5 
Yxxix ize 

Customs of nations, curious Ixxii. 

Cynics desire freedom ‘of soul xxx, xci¥} 
give consolation and advice xxxii; 
influence Bion xxvii. 


Christian 


Daemones intermediaries between God 
and man xxxix; evil xxviii y743 punis! 
the soul xciigy3- ce 

Days of temple-closing Axxxixags: 

Decline, intellectual radii, xxiv, xxvii. 

Delphi under Empire lxviii 197- 

Demonax xxx. 

Determinism Ixxiis9+ 

Piatribe xxvii ff. 

Dio of Brusa attacks false philosophers 
xviii; Cynic preacher xxxvil, 

Diogenes admired by Demonax xxx} 
sayings of xxix. 

Diogénes of Oenoanda xxxvi f. 

Dionysos not to be identified with wine 
xlviii; in Bacchae livans relation to 
Zeus Will. 

Doxographical summaries xxxviti. 

‘Dual nature of man lxvi. 

dynameis of all things disseminated by 
Rhea liiiga- 

dynamis {==function), divine action in 
virtue of lxix; creation by Ixxxis 
can approach in meaning to daemon 
xiii. 


East, education in xxi. 

Eclecticism, characteristic of Empire 
XXV, 

Eavcstion xvii ff.; Julian’s view thereof 
xl. 

Egyptian materialism condemned xlviis 
gods worshipped by Julian xlix; edu- 
cation xx; most intelligent of men 
Ixv gai: 

Elements, positions of lix; these posi- 
tions right xi; have rectilinear mo- 
tion Ixiv; are not to be identified 
with deities x1viii. 

Eleus®: significance of time of mysteries 
li. 

Elision cxits- 

Ennoiai, koinai xii. 


Epictetus attacks false philosophers 

_ XVill. 

Epicurean teaching at Aegae xX¥515 
‘criticism of belief that gods can be 
ropitiated Ixxxiiyes3 objection to 
belief in Providence answered Ixix; 
polemic against Stoicism used by 
Christians xlviiig; writings in fourth 
century 1xx142- 

Epicurns first to quote placita without 
naming authors Xxxvilizes; his aim 
practical Xxxvie 

Epitaphs influenced by consolation- 

> literatare xxxii- 

Epitomes of Platonism xxxvii- 

Eternity Ixxxitss- 

Eustathius may have used Sallustius cxx. 

Evil not to be ascribed to God xxxix; 
does not exist {xviii f. 


Fasting liga, ly. 

Fate Ixx; is corrected by gods Ixxitge; 
man subject to xvi 196+ 

Figures of speech cxiv. 

Fire identified with Hephaestus Willig} 
divine power conceived as xeviits; a 
form of theophany xcix10+ 

Firmicug Maternus on allegorisation 
xiii. 

First Being, soul is not Ixxx. 

First Cause xiii. 

First power xiii. 

Fitness requiréd of man xcix. 

Finid, divine power conceived as xcixg: 

Fortune Ixxiv fs gives to each a part to 
act xxxii. 

Freedom of soul xxx, xciv. 

Freewill Ixxi, bxxiispi 





Galen gives evidence for education xix; 
pessimistic as to future of medicine 
xxiv. 

Gallos name for Attis lii, litigs- 

Gemsinscribed xxxiv 100, 1xxVi615 sacred. 
to particular deities xlviiig7- 

Gods some mundane some transcen- 
dental lvii; twelve Wii; unknown 
x91; Dot to be identified with ele- 
ments xlviif,, lix; need nothing from 
us xXx, Lxxxiiiigs, Ixxxv; receive no 
benefit from sacrifices Ixxxiii; origin 
of belief in xli, 

Goodness of God lvisi- 

Grammatical difficulties evi ff. 

Gravitatiort xiv. 

Gregory of Nyssa, St xxxif. 

Gregory Thaumaturgus, St xxxi, 


Handbooks to philosophy xxxvii ff 
Harmony as description of the present 
order of things lviii- 
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Healing man’s spiritual need xxviiigs, 
lxxx, 2 

Hellen = pagan xlvii, 

Hephaestus identified with fire lviiig;. 

Heraclitus on coins of Ephesus xxz;5 
echo of liiigs; quoted by Iamblichus 
ib. 

Hermetica influenced by diatribe xxix; 
contain cross-references ¢xvg); affi- 
nity to Attis story li; on daemones 
lxxviliyg; on divinity of kings 
Ixxxixei93 on dual nature of man 
Ixvi; on eternity of universe Lxiiit13; 
on Fate Ixxf.; on punishment of sine 
xcigig; on ‘reasonable sacrifice’ 
Ixxxiii 191. 

Hiatus not avoided cxiii. 

Hierarchy, divine lxxxi. 

Ailaria W7. « 

History, dectine of xxvit; interest in 
XXVilg0- 

Housing not needed by man xxxi. 


Jamblichus aim Ixxxijg4; main source 
of Sallustius xevii f.; used by Julian lii, 
ci; by Macrodius ly, lig: (?); praised 
by Libaniusxviii; Demystertis xeviiis; 
inconsistencies in ]xxixy76; Kept Qeay 
xcviy,23 on evil daemones Ixxviii; on 
Fate lxxi; on Mind lxv; on prayer 
and sacrifice Ixxxii, Ixxxivf; on re- 
incarnation xciii; on immortality of 
some souls lxv;_on soul’s errors 1xxx ; 
on soul’s government of body Ixvii; 
on-symbolism of nature xlivg9; on 
Supreme Being lvizo. 

Ideas, universal xli. 

Dlumination, divine xcix. 

Imitation of gods in myths xliii; of gods 
fits us to receive light xcix; the basis 
of ritual Ixxxiii. 

Immortality of some souls Ixv. 

Impostors, philosophic xx y;. 

Incorporeality xlii, Ixxxi. 

Intellect is introspective xlvi. 

Lsagoge cxv. 

Isocrates xvii. 


exome, St Xx¥, Kxvi. 

Foacnes Diaconus Galenus may have 
used Sallustius cxx 1g. 

Julian adherent of Egyptian gods xlix; 
Against the Cynic Heraclius xlv, xlix; 
avoids hiatus cxiii 4; coins xlix, civig; 
hecatombs Ixxxiiijo:; model myth t; 
on Attis lift; on evil Ixxviii; phil- 
Hellenism xlviiyg; reaction limited in 
effect xlg; nature thereof cii; records 
ciliyg; removes ban on oracles Ixviii; 
respect for Iamblichus ci; use of 
"EA\dpigpés xlvii go. 








Kings deified Ixxxix; their rule as best 
constitution Ixxviiyn. 

Knowledge (gzoszs) of gods xc; a proof 
that soul is immortal Ixvi. 

Roine, marks of in Sallustius evi. 

Kronos allegorisation of myth _xliiige, 
xlvi identified with Sun-god 
lxxiiijgg; his sphere given to Demeter 
lix; planetary influence Ixxiii. 


Lecture-notes used by Philodemus 
xxxviiijg23 perhaps by Philo Ixiii. 

Letters ascribed to philosophers xxvii. 

Libanius on Julian V and VII1; respect 
for Plato xviii. 

Life enjoyed on loan xxxiii; symbolised 
by cult-images lxxxiii; of sacrificed 
animal mediates between our life and 
that of the gods Ixxxiv. 

Light, divine power conceived as xcviii. 

Logig possible origin xxix7e. 

Lucian Demonax xxx, 

Lucretius uses diatribe-style xxviii. 


Macrobius on myths 153; on cult-statues 
Iviligg; follows Iamblichus ly, liigs(?)- 

Magic letters Ixxxiv 1933 nor used by th 
wise Ixxvises} involves self-igentifica- 
tion with a deity livy. 

Man a fallen god liti; can recover his 
deity liv; a microcosm 14g. 

Mars influence Ixxiii. 

Materialistic identifications of gods with 
elements etc. condemned xlvii f. 

Maximus Tyrius xxix; adherent of 
popular Platonism xxxvii; typical of 
second century xxvi; on intermediary 
deities Ixxxi. 

Medicine, illustrations from in Seneca 
xxviii; popular lectures on xxxgy} 
chiefly Greek profession xxiif. 

Metaphors from medicine xxviii; from 
stage xxxii; that body is instrument 
of soul Ixviiy31. 

Milk ritual use lv73. 

Milky Way lili. 

Mind, divine orders universe Ixv; per- 
fects our minds Ixv; employed by 
soul lxvi. 

Moon, creative powers of Ixxjs4; can 
cause childlessness 24. ; identified with 
Tyche \xxvg1, m- cr. ad p. 20. 65 
upper boundary of the realm of 
change liii; and of evil lxxvig3- 

Myths, purpose of xiii fi. 


Naassene belief akin to Attis story lii. 

Natural gifts needed by those whe’would 
learn philosophy xxxix, xl. 

Need the mother of civilisation xliv f. 

Nous see Mind. 


INDEX 


Nymphs preside over Becoming lili; 
“yevéOQuae liligs. 


One, the number lvi. 

Oracles Ixviii; authority of xliv; limi- 
tation of Ixxxixgo7; Christian view 
of Ixxixy77; one given to Julian 
liv7o- 

Oracula Chaldaica xiiv, tii; on number 
One lvi; on limited immortality xv 

Origen attitude to Old Testament xlv 

Orphic tablets liii f.; use of term Avors 
Txxxibiisg. 

Orthography cvii f. 


Papyri, philosophic xx. 

Paris myth explained xlix. 

Particles eviii f. 

Pausanias view of Greek myths xlvi f. 

Perfection of Supreme Being xxxix, xli. 

Tlept ‘Lawopdxou xxvi Pa 

Pessimism wide-spread xxxiii, Lxxix 177. 

Philo follows tradition xxxviiijgg; uses 
diatribe xxviii; De acternitate mundi 
lxi ff. 

Philo of Larisa xvii. 
™Philodemus uses notes of le 
Zeng XXXViiiy92 5 On 

Ixviliqg7- 

Philoponus rejoinder to Proclus Ixiii. 

Philosophers, honours paid to xix 3 
domestic xxi, xxii. 

Philosophy taught in Sicily and in 
Rome xxi; its teaching regarded as 
an initiation xcigy;3 propaganda 
xxxv ff.; regarded as essential for 
perfect piety xlvg; suitability of 
myths to xlix, 1g. 

puoikds Abyos xlVig5. 

Planets influence varies with position 
lxxiii f. 

Plants believed to have occult power 
xviii. 

Plato admired by Aristides xviii; well 
known by Himerius and Libanius 
xviii; neglected according to St 
Jerome xxv; in school curriculum xx ; 
conception of education xvii. 

Platonism, epitomes of xxxvii ff.; their 
divergences from Plato xxxviii. 

Plotinus attacks astrological theory 
Ixxiiif.; also belief that soul lingers 
by tomb xcii; on antithesis of soul 
and body Ixvii; on prayer Ixxxvigg; 
on reincarnation xcili; conclusion of 
Enneads xcvo24- 

Poets, authority of xliv. 

Porphyry denies that stars control 
events xxiv; opposed to animal 
sacrifice Ixxxiiijg,; on myth of Attis 
eq 


ctures by 
prophecy 
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Posidonius xvii. 

Poverty may be helpful xxxii. 

Prayer Ixxxv. 

Proclus denies existence of evils Ixxviii; 

# on eternity of universe Ixiii; on slow- 
ness of Divine punishment xci. 

Prosopopoea characteristic of the dia- 
tribe xxviii. 

Providence xxxix, Ixvii f£.; extends 
everywhere Ixxxiii; not equally en- 
joyed by all parts of the universe at 
all times Ixxxviii; soul of universe 
\xii;_ prevents universe from perish- 
ing Ix; arguments against Ixxvie, 
xcl. 

Punishment regarded as curative Ixxx. 

Pythagoras mentioned in inscription 
xxxv; polemic against xxxviing 5 re- 
vival of his* philosophy xxxv; its 
teaching at Aefae xxvgi. 








Quantitative clausulae cxi f. 
Quintilian xviii. 
Quotations from poets xxx. 


Reincarnation xcii f. * 

Rhetoric xvii ffi; at Athens xxi; not 
incdMpatible with interest in philo- 
sophy xxvi; includes among themes 
attack on Epicurus 1xixyg9} respect 
paid to its exponents xxvi. 

Rhythm natural cxiigo. 

Rites, personal founders of xliv. 

Roman interest in philosophy primarily 
ethical xxi. 


Sacrifice, defence of Ixxxiii; not offered 
by Demonax xxx. 

Sallustius probable identity ci ff.; men- 
tion by Julian xlviige; sources xevi f.; 
not an excerptor cxivf.; no dedica- 
tion cxvg2; plan cxiv; manuscripts 
exvi ff.; contacts with popular Plato- 
nism xxxix; holds what Iamblichus 
calls the older view Ixxx4g1, xciv; 
probably did not publish this work 
ciii; possibly author of prose argu- 
ments to Sophocles ciiijg; possibly 
used by Eustathius cxx, by Joannes 
Diaconus Galenus cxxig- 

Sallustius the Cynic ci 

Saturn influence Ixxii 

Scholia origin cxix 9; contain allegorisa~ 
tions of myth xlvigg; those on Homer 
use Heraclitus and Porphyry cxix. 

Self-sufficiency of the good man Ixxv. 

Seneca on contemporary philosophy 
xxv; use of diatribe xxviii. 

Sky, contemplation of causes belief in 
gods xli. 

Sophocles, prose arguments to citijg. 





INDEX 


soterfa, meanings of xxxviqi2- 


Soul defined Ixvis assigned to individual - 


pody by Fate jaxi; compared with 
house xix13 xxxigs3 descends from 
Milky Way litiess does not pass into 
unreasonable creature xeii f.3 felicity 
after death xciv; mode of controli 
body lxviis lirnited number of xciii; 
passes after death through elements 
fixga 7 perfected ‘by Mind ixv3 punishes 
itsel€ xciaws is punished xeif.; is 
purged after this life [xxx; some 
reasoning some umreasoning 1xv 5 wie 
partite xxxVviil, Exxvi; 
in man havi. 

Soul of universe lxv; identified with 
Providence xii. 

Spheres lix {.5 their motion lxiv ys: 

Stars all peneficent Yxxix175 3 cause 
health and sickness ‘xx; indicate OF 
contro} events xxiv; instruments of 
Fate xxi ps5 regarded as visible gods 
lxii. 

Stoicism, doubtful influence of in an 
inscription XxxV 1083 theory of con- 
flagration challanged 1xii- 

Stones worshipped xlviiigy: 

Sun, biesse souls derived front Ixvis 
identified with Apollo lix; perfects 
sight Ixvnie- 





radra= ‘that’s that? xxxii f. 
Teles xxviif, 
‘Theology cannot 
masses xlq- 
‘Theon xvii; 00 
Theseis xvii. 
Time (Chronos) 
xlvisg- 
Tombs, apparitions by xcii- 


be understood by the 
Providence Ixix. 


identified with Kronos 


§ 11, THE GREEK 


dyabes 2. 65 03 10. 233 ~0US 2- 35 -v 

aa. 145 70 -OY TO. 345 rh -& 4 5 

py rau Gedy -OrITa 4 4s 
14.15 THE F @, -brntos 28. 3, of. Wwigns 
and in general sense TO. 1B etCey 
Dae Ae 

ayahpo -a7e 28.133 

deyévgros -oF 12+ 24. 

dey s Feder 2 U5 Sea Pidogogias axijvat 
aq. 14+ 

adderores 36+ 16. 

abixla 20. 29- 

adévaros 12. 28- 

*ASwres -Y 6. 5+ 

aGdvaros -06 C4. 22- 


~agty 12. 10. 
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two kinds of © 


rcs philosophic xxxviii; in Philo 

xi. 

Triads vii. 

Twelve gods lviles~ 

Tyche jdentified with Moon Uxxv yer» 
‘n. cr. ad p. 20. 6; see Fortune. 
‘netzes on eternity of universe Ix. 


Union with god xcviii. 

Universe a sphere Ixiv; by nature in- 
destructible bxxxvis coeval with gods 
Ixxxij composed of opposites xlixs03 
does not grow old lxxxvii; ima sense 
a myth xliv; its order Ixviifi, re- 

rded as divine laxxviil; its soul 
Ixti, Ixv3 uncreated and immortal 
xxxviiif., 1x. « 

Universities in East xxij in West x5 
at Athens xix; at Alexandria xix} 
age of students xxvisa- 





Pe 
Vengeance regarded as & good thing 
Txxx. 


Victims of violence, fate of hereafter 


xeiigy+ 
Virtue alone gives happiness xxi; 
suffices good men Ixxv; four virtues@ 


xxv, Ixxvi; perfect when fod to- 
gether «xxix, lxxvif. 
Volumes supersede rolis exviii- 
Vowels, magic Ixxxiv 193+ 


Wealth contrasted with spiritual poverty 
xxxigg; its owners are stewards xxxil} 
not sought by the good Ixxv. 

West, education in xxii. 


Zeus, blessed souls derived from Ixvi; 
relation to Dionysos Iviii. 


OF SALLUSTIUS 


dbeta -as 32- 27+ 

*AGnva 12. 9 TES -G 12. 20. 
Alytarios -o1 6. 2+ 

al€ip: Toy -pa 12. 21. 
alveyKa -aTa 12. TO 


alvirropar -€TOL 4+ 26, 8.73 ch xlvise- 
aleOnows : Kar’ -W 6. 20; ~er 14. 25> 
alo Oyrixds -% U4. 26. 


alabgrbs: Tey -OY 4. $+ 

airia: Thy mparay -ar 10 B 145 ris 
mparys a8 2 153 of. xiii f. 

aide: roy wéyTa alSve 36. 4, 

aiwvlws 34- 2+ 

dxodadla 20. 29+ 

Gxogpia -ay 12. 36, 29 
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adpGeva: Thy wepl Gedy -ay 4. 11. 
avd: dd’ oby 6. 1. 
ddoyos: Tis -ov sc. Yuxfs 20. 13- 
dpaprnpa -drav 24. 13. 
duéows 28. 32. 
dperdBryros 2. 7, 32. 24- 
dvaryerrd -wydvur 8. 24. 
dvdyw -ovres els 18. 21; -opdvais 8. 
29. 
Avdeeiias -cisOar 6. 6. 
dvSpela 20. 16. 
dvelSeos -ov 32. 3. 
dvevenm-és 28. 9. 
dyhxoos -ous 10. 12+ 
dylaros? Tas uXas -o1s 24. 15+ 
dvdyras -ots 2, 23 Tats -o1s 4. 12. 
dvaia 20,28, 
dvopotsrys -nra 2. 26; de’ -nra 26. 23. 
dvrimdoxw -wéwovbe 16. 3. 
dwadhs 2. 6. 
awatdevcla -av 6, 3. 
daraldeyros: Tots -0ts 20. 24. 
dardpyopat -e¢Gat 28. 23. 
dmeipos -ov 36. 7. 
drdavijs: hd & opaipa) 14. 7. 
drohatw -ouev 28. 33 -€ 34. I. 
MATS AeA 12, 195 -wHE 12. 16. 
drivug16. 29. 
dwréppntos -ov 4. 19+ 
dmootpépto -erat 2. 26, 
dmovala: -tg dyaboi 22. 17. 
dwoSpds -ddat 34. 5. 
dpya: Apye 34. 6 
“Apns 12. 93 -nv 18. 19 
dporroxparla -av 22. 6. 
dppbfw -ovew 12. 3- 
dppovia 12. 12, 
Eppryros -ov 10. 275; -ous 28. 15. 
“Apress (2. 85 - 12. 19. 
apxy: Thy -hy 2. 9. 
"Aokdnmids -dv 12, 15. 
darepwros -dv 6. 29. 
dodparos 16. 325 -0l 2» 14. 
aredds -€s 36. 9. 
aroma: thy GAdw -av 4. 163 ris -as 
4, 18. 
“Arr: 6°A. 8 4, 10; Tov - 6. 27, 
8.15 Tob -ews 8. 9. 
dgavifw -erat 32.7. 
AdPapros -ov 12. 24, 30. 7- 
apostoipa: -pevor 34. 8. 
*Agpodiry 12.8; 9A. 12.125 Thy -e 
6.183 THs -ys 6. 233 -7 12. 16. 


Paadela, 22. 5. 
Bordyy -0 28. 15; -as 6. 7. 
Bwyds -of 28. 13. 

« 


ida: -axros Tpogy 8. 24. 
Taraflas: rov -ay kiedov 8, 6. 
Térdos: 61. 8.6; ro -w 6. 28, 8. 6. 
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yéveots=birth 30. 20. * 
nativity: ris -ews 18. 26, 27. 
=process of creation: riv -w 
8. 12, 14. 93 ~ews 8. 1, 23+ 
=the world of Becoming 8. 4. 
yeveTh: ek -ft 36. 1 
VAS AVG 16. 155 THe YAP 6. 4. 
ydywaoxw: -e Beods 14. 325 “yorras 
Geods 34. Qe 
yrGats -Ews 34. 10, 
yovipos: Ta -a 8.15 





Suvduets -ous 8. 13. 


Salpwy -oves 24. 12, 34. 153 ob eihyydres 
hpas Satpoves 34. 285; -ovas 22. 24, 
26. 8; -oat Kodagrixols 26, 27+ 

Bedia 20. 28. 

Sévdpov: -ov roual 8. 22. 

Bebrepos: ovelas -Eoa 14.193 Tovs -Epovs 
(sc. Beods) 8.3, 

Agparnp 12.75 -NTpt 12. 20. 

Snueoupyds 8. 5, 13+ 

Snuoxparia 22. 12. 

Sidvow: Thy -av 2. 20. 

Sixacorpayd -oivres 34, 19. 

Sixacootyn 20. 17, 22. 

Alken: Thy -nv 34. 15." 

ixn: al -ac (punishments) 34. 13) 19. 

droid? rods -obvras 12+ 5. 

Atévucos -ov 6. 6, 12. 15+ 

Séto -ats 2. 2. 

Sp: Sparat ra Spwpeva 8. 27; Trav 
Spwydrwr xarpds 8. 26; Tir Spuevur 
28, 2. 

Sdvapss 14. 193 5. TOv Gedy 20. 33 7 5. 
32. 105 - Thy mpirny 2,125 Thy -w 
10. 173; 7h -w ExovTa 16. 263 KaTd 
WW 24. 195 -€L 10. 153 ab -es 2 135 
ras -ets 6. 16, 213 26. 10; 28. 153 
atpavlous -as 8. 3 -ets -youluaus 
8. 13. 

Suvayd: rod wev Abyou Thy Swhy Suva- 
podyTos 28, 25. 


“EBpatoe 18. 17. 

eyxbopios -ot 10. 28. 

eldos: 76 ef. 24.25; defined as 7b oxfuo 
30. 246 

elpappévy 18. 2. 

clpubs: Tov -dv 18. 3. 

els: rGv els Beods yvouevwr Tindy 28. 75 
els Geovs yiverat Tabra 32. 29. 

exrimrea: Trav Seay exrecciv 34. 126 

eNAdparw -ew 26. 27; cf. xeviil, 

Eudpwr: Tos -ovas 32. 28; rots -ogty 4.6. 

Epspuxes -06 Adyar 28. 255 TA -& 14. qe 

év: &y robrots elvat Geods 12. 14; ev CEMBPY 
Thy dbvapw Exet 20. 6. 

évarrios -a puxp 8. 22; éx Tar -lav 
6. 18. 

évépyesa: ras -as 4. 8, 27, 31; 22 29. 

Even: xowal -at 2. 45 -aS 4. 
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gopry: <i ayoper 8. 18; of vas -B8, 
KaragTnsdpeva 34> 5+ 

ewdvodos 8. 25. 

emduple. -av 20. 14+ 

"Bwrtkaupeos: TOY -av 

murrhyin -ab 24. 93 Ob ae 2 16. 
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